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FOREWORD 


When  the  Great  War  is  over  there  will  be  many 
things  we  will  want  to  forget 

But  it  is  not  in  our  blood  to  let  memory  grow 
dim  of  the  gallant  deeds  done  on  the  fields  of  France 
and  on  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  by  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  dogged  heroism  in  long  marches,  in 
cheerfulness  after  long  nights  of  watching  in  rain- 
soaked  trenches,  in  going  hungry  without  grumbling, 
in  waiting  and  waiting  with  never  a  chance  of  a 
shot  at  the  enemy.  Later  on  we  will  know  much 
more  of  the  brave  exploits  of  our  men  and  the  splendid 
comradeship  throughout  all  ranks. 

Already,  however,  we  are  presented  with  a  pan- 
orama of  valour  which  makes  Britons  proud.  The 
pictures  are  not  provided  by  professional  descriptive 
writers,  but  by  sterling  fighting  men,  telling  their 
stories  from  cots  in  military  hospitals  or  in  hurried 
letters  to  friends  at  home.  A  fine  note  is  the 
recognition  of  pluck  by  "  the  other  fellow." 
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Foreword 

Mighty  consequences  are  being  hammered  out  in 
Europe  to-day.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  campaign  now  furiously  waged  between 
the  Allies  and  their  foes.  Rather  it  is — lest  they 
might  be  missed  amid  the  clash  of  armies — to  recall 
stories  of  personal  bravery,  of  reckless  heroism,  of 
noble  sacrifice  for  others. 

And  yet,  all  told,  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
daring  deeds  which  are  showing  the  world  of  what 
sterling  stuff  the  British  are  made.  I  think  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  gave  their  all, 
their  lives,  and  of  whom  none  was  left  to  tell  the 
thrilling  tale.  They  will  be  remembered  by  what 
they  have  done,  -fighting  valiantly  and  dying  well. 

Here,  however,  I  garner  the  stories  which  have 
been  sent  home,  modest  and  British.  The  Briton 
will  feel  the  pride  of  race  in  his  veins  when  he  has 
read  them. 

JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER. 

London, 

October,  1914. 
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DEEDS  THAT  WILL 
NEVER  DIE 

CHAPTER  I 

HOW  TOMMY  MET  THE  FOE  AT  MONS 

The  battle  of  Mons  was  begun  on  August  23rd. 
Here  it  was  that  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
came  into  action  for  the  first  time.  Against  them 
was  opposed  the  flower  of  the  German  army.  The 
Germans  were  in  vastly  superior  numbers.  The 
eyes  of  Europe — indeed,  the  eyes  of  the  world — 
were  turned  upon  the  scene  of  the  four  days'  battle 
to  see  what  manner  of  soldier  Tommy  Atkins  was 
and  what  mettle  was  in  him.  How  would  he  fare 
in  his  first  encounter  with  the  Kaiser's  hosts? 

Here  is  the  short  but  vivid  account  sent  home 
by  a  wounded  Gordon :  "  The  Royal  Irish  Regi- 
ment," he  wrote,  "  had  an  awful  smashing,  as  also 
had  the  Middlesex,  and  our  company  were  ordered 
to  go  along  the  road  as  reinforcements.  The  one 
and  a  half  mile  seemed  a  thousand.  When  we  got 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment's  trenches  the  scene 
was  terrible.   They  were  having  dinner  when  the 
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Germans  opened  on  them,  and  their  dead  and 
wounded  were  lying  all  around.  We  kept  up  this 
sort  of  game  (fighting  by  day  and  retiring  by 
night)  until  we  got  to  Cambrai,  on  Tuesday  night. 
I  dare  not  mention  that  place  and  close  my  eyes. 
God,  it  was  awful !  " 

In  no  less  vivid  manner,  but  with  a  dash  of 
characteristic  Scottish  humour  thrown  in,  a 
wounded  corporal  of  the  Black  Watch  told  this  of 
his  famous  regiment :  "  I  want  to  let  the  public 
know  how  the  Black  Watch  went  through  it.  It 
was  a  terrible  bit  of  work,  but  our  fellows  stuck  to 
their  ground  like  men — the  men  of  the  bulldog 
breed  the  kiddies  sing  about  at  school.  The 
Germans  were  as  thick  as  the  'Hielan"  heather, 
and  by  sheer  weight  forced  us  back  step  by  step. 
But  we  had  our  orders,  and  every  man  stuck  to 
them,  and,  until  the  order  came,  not  a  living 
man  flinched.  We  stuck  there  popping  off  the 
Germans  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  all  around  us 
the  German  shells  were  bursting.  And  in  the 
thick  of  it  all  we  were  singing  Harry  Lauder's 
latest.  Aye,  laddie,  it  was  grand !  All  around  us 
were  the  dead  and  dying,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  German  shells  would  burst,  and  as  we  peppered 
away  at  them  we  sang  1  Roamin'  in  the  gloamin' ' 
and  '  The  Lass  o'  Killieerankie.'  Aye,  many's  the 
song  about  the  lassies  we  sang  as  the  shells  broke." 

A  private  of  the  same  regiment,  who  arrived 
home  minus  his  cap,  which  was  shot  off,  and  who 
was  wearing  trousers,  his  kilt  having  been  singed 
by  shrapnel,  told  how  after  they  had  travelled  246 
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miles  in  five  and  a  half  days  before  they  came  to 
grips :  "  We  were  not  feelin'  fresh  when  we  started 
our  shootin'  match.  We  had  packs  on  our  backs 
weighing  90  lb.  In  these  we  carried  something  to 
eat,  as  well  as  bullets.  I  had  a  tin  of  jam  in  mine, 
and  next  day  I  found  a  German  bullet  in  the  tin. 
This  must  have  got  in  when  I  ducked  to  a  volley." 

One  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  at  Mons  was 
the  charge  of  the  2nd  British  Cavalry  Brigade.  This 
consisted  of  the  9th  Lancers,  18th  Hussars,  and  the 
4th  Dragoons.  In  its  details  it  recalls  Balaclava. 
The  men  were  within  sound  of  fighting  for  nearly 
three  days  before  they  went  into  action.  Under 
this  delay  they  chafed  somewhat,  even  going  to  the 
length  of  begging  to  be  allowed  to  charge.  At  last 
the  order  came.  It  was  at  10.30  in  the  morning. 
The  whole  of  the  brigade  at  once  went  for  the 
murderous  German  guns.  The  9th  Lancers  dashed 
into  action  as  light-heartedly  as  though  they  were 
on  parade.  It  was  their  first  chance,  and  they 
sang  and  shouted  in  their  glee.  They  went  straight 
for  the  guns  and  gunners.  At  the  outset  there  were 
only  a  few  saddles  empty  and  horses  riderless.  But 
of  a  sudden  came  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  A 
score  of  unseen  machine  guns  appeared  and  opened 
fire  at  the  deadly  distance  of  150  yards.  Then  the 
saddles  of  the  9th  Lancers  began  to  empty.  Horses 
and  riders  alike  came  in  for  the  full  blast.  They 
fell  in  scores.  But  those  who  remained  went  on, 
riddled  by  fire  and  scattered  by  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements. Still  on  and  yet  on  they  rode,  not- 
withstanding the  hail  of  melinite  and  lyddite  that 
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rained  around  them.  At  last  they  reached  the 
gunners.  They  sabred  the  men  and  put  the  guns 
out  of  action.  Then  what  was  left  of  them  rode 
back. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  engagement  was  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Grenfell,  who,  though 
twice  wounded,  called  for  volunteers  and  saved  the 
guns  which  went  into  action  with  the  cavalry.  For 
this  fine  deed  Captain  Grenfell,  it  is  said,  has  been 
recommended  for  the  V.C. 

The  brilliant  feat  of  the  Lancers,  however,  im- 
pressed others  besides  Englishmen.  Here  is  the 
tribute  of  a  German  soldier  who  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  gave  his  version  of  the  fight  upon 
landing  in  England.  "Never  again,"  he  said,  u  will 
I  meet  those  Lancers.  Mein  Gott,  it  is  hell  let  loose 
when  your  English  lancers  charge,  and  I  will 
never  face  them  again,  never  again.  We  were  out- 
side Mons,  in  open  country,  with  a  clump  of  hills 
before  us,  and  it  was  as  we  neared  them  that  a 
troop  of  howling,  yelling  devils  with  lances,  but 
no  jackets  or  hats,  came  racing  round  a  hill  and 
then  straight  for  us,  like  what  you  call  a  blood 
typhoon.  Your  artillery  and  your  infantry,  yes, 
they  are  like  ourselves,  and  we  can  fight  them,  but 
these  lancers — ach,  himmel !  We  were  four  to 
one  of  them,  but  in  a  flash,  paff !  they  were  on 
us  and  through  us.  And  there  were  not  more  than 
fifty.  Every  one  of  them  speared  a  man — I  got 
this  in  the  shoulder — and  some  of  our  horses  went 
over.  Before  we  could  re-form  or  get  ready,  they 
came  dashing  back,  yelling  like  furies,  and  they 
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were  through  us  again.  Ach,  it  was  awful, 
horrible  ;  and  then,  by  Gott,  they  turn  about  and 
do  it  again.  This  time  they  stayed  with  us  longer, 
and  then,  indeed,  we  thought  that  all  the  devils  of 
hell  were  let  loose.  Every  man  of  us  was  now 
unhorsed,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  these  lancers  lost 
more  than  ten.  I  will  never  meet  them  again, 
please  you !  " 

When  weapons  fall  short,  or  are  not  quite  ready 
to  hand,  other  defensive  and  offensive  methods  are 
resorted  to  by  Tommy.  He  is  nothing  unless  re- 
sourceful. Here  is  the  case  of  a  plucky  sergeant 
of  a  Middlesex  company  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
squad  engaged  upon  trench-digging  just  outside 
Mons.  They  were  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  Germans, 
who  had  been  notified  of  the  Middlesex  men's 
position  by  an  airman.  The  Germans  rushed  at 
the  Tommies,  who  were  unarmed.  The  enemy 
was  intent  upon  bayoneting  our  men — so  easy  is  it 
even  for  a  German  to  use  steel  against  an  unarmed 
trench-digger.  But  in  this  case  they  reckoned  with- 
out the  sergeant.  The  latter  let  fly  at  the  nearest 
German  with  his  fists,  his  men  following  suit. 
They  banged  at  the  foe,  but  were,  of  course,  no 
match  for  them.  The  sergeant  was  bayoneted,  and 
died  a  hero's  death,  while  some  of  his  men  were 
simply  mowed  down.  Later  on,  however,  help 
arrived  from  the  Gonnaught  Rangers.  They  amply 
avenged  their  comrades'  deaths  by  killing  some  and 
making  prisoners  of  those  who  had  not  flown  in 
face  of  British  steel. 

A  fine  story  is  that  of  twenty-six  Fusiliers  who 
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entrenched  themselves  in  a  farm.  They  had  with 
them  some  Maxim  guns  and  a  good  store  of  ammu- 
nition. Holes  were  made  in  the  ground  at  con- 
venient spots,  and  the  Maxims  were  placed  ready 
for  action.  Light-hearted  and  cheerful  as  Tommy 
ever  is,  he  even  cracked  jokes  while  waiting  in 
his  hazardous  position,  for  Germans  in  force  were 
known  to  be  hovering  within  the  vicinity.  "  Now, 
boys,"  shouted  one  Fusilier,  "  we  are  going  to 
cinematograph  the  grey  devils  when  they  come 
along.  This  is  going  to  be  Coronation  Day.  Let 
each  of  us  take  as  many  pictures  as  possible." 
Soon  the  Germans  appeared  on  the  road  and  started 
attacking  the  canal  bridge  close  by,  whereupon  the 
Fusiliers  very  coolly  turned  the  handles  of  their 
Maxims  with  the  same  placidity  as  a  bioscope 
operator  would  have  done.  The  "grey  devils" 
dropped  in  hundreds,  like  tin  soldiers  which  chil- 
dren arrange  in  long  lines  on  the  table,  and  which 
fall  in  a  mass  when  the  first  is  slightly  touched. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  corpses  were  heaping  up. 

Then  followed  another  onslaught  by  the  guns, 
followed  immediately  by  a  fresh  deadly  sweep,  and 
yet  another  one.  The  Germans,  however,  located 
the  position  which  had  exposed  them  to  this 
destructive  fire,  and  resolutely  took  a  turning  move 
towards  the  farm.  When  they  got  there,  how- 
ever, they  found  neither  guns  nor  Fusiliers,  but 
only  openings  in  a  party  wall,  through  which  the 
plucky  operators  had  disappeared  with  their 
apparatus. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  two  Irish 
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Lieut.  G8  O.  Wynn 

dragoons,  who,  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  chose 
death  rather  than  surrender.  One  of  them  carried 
a  wounded  comrade  to  a  farm-house  while  under 
fire,  and  got  left  there  through  his  company  retreat- 
ing before  a  strong  German  force.  The  two  men 
were  found  by  the  enemy's  patrol,  who  called  upon 
them  to  surrender.  But  they  were  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  They  at  once  fixed  up  a  barrier  of  furniture 
between  themselves  and  the  dozen  Uhlans  against 
them.  Behind  this  barrier  they  kept  the  Germans 
at  bay,  wounding  or  killing  half  of  them.  The 
Germans  then  made  off  and  brought  a  machine  gun 
to  the  house,  threatening  to  destroy  it.  The  owners 
were  in  terror,  but  preferred  to  suffer  any  loss 
rather  than  give  up  the  two  Irishmen.  However, 
the  latter  were  not  unmindful  of  the  kindness  of 
their  hosts,  and,  rather  than  bring  suffering  on 
them  or  the  village,  they  made  a  rush  out  with  the 
almost  mad  idea  of  taking  the  gun.  Just  over  the 
threshold  of  the  door  they  fell  dead,  their  blood 
bespattering  the  walls  of  the  house.  They  could 
have  made  terms  with  the  Germans,  but  they  would 
not. 

Private  Fairclough,  of  the  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  tells  this  story  of  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Wynn. 
It  is  all  the  more  to  the  point  because  it  was  told 
by  the  private  in  his  own  simple,  ungarnished  way 
in  the  course  of  a  letter  written  to  the  dead  lieuten- 
ant's father,  General  A.  Wynn.  "He  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier.  The  last  day  he  was  alive  we 
had  got  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  trenches,  and  we  asked 
him  if  he  would  have  a  drink.  He  said,  c  No.  Drink 
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it  yourselves ;  you  are  in  want  of  it.'  And  then, 
with  a  smile,  he  added,  'We  have  to  hold  the 
trenches  to-day.'  Again  at  Mons,  we  had  been  fight- 
ing all  day,  and  someone  had  brought  a  sack  of 
pears  and  two  loaves  of  bread.  Lieutenant  Wynn 
accepted  only  one  pear  and  a  very  little  bread.  We 
noticed  this.  I  had  a  small  bottle  of  pickles  in  my 
haversack,  and  asked  him  to  have  some.  But  it 
was  the  usual  answer,  'You  require  them  your- 
selves.' Our  regiment  was  holding  the  first  line  of 
trenches,  and  Lieutenant  Wynn  was  told  to  hold 
the  right  of  the  company.  Word  was  passed  down 
to  see  if  Lieutenant  Wynn  was  all  right,  and  I  was 
just  putting  up  my  head  when  they  hit  me,  and  I 
heard  from  a  neighbour  that  Lieutenant  Wynn  was 
hit  through  the  eye,  and  died  instantly.  He  died 
doing  his  duty  and  like  the  officer  and  gentleman 
he  was." 

The  experience  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers  is 
typical  of  what  many  of  our  men  went  through. 
When  they  entered  Mons  they  found  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans  attacking  the  rear  of  a  convoy.  The  Welsh- 
men at  once  attacked  the  Germans  ;  they  accounted 
for  hundreds  of  them  at  short  range.  After  that 
they  discovered  that  the  Germans  had  been  looting 
the  British  dead,  and  were  actually  wearing  our 
khaki  and  full  equipment.  But  after  that  the 
Borderers  got  caught  in  what  almost  proved  to  be  a 
death-trap.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  brigade  of 
Uhlans.  Then,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  up  came 
the  Scots  Greys  and  the  1st  Lancers.  Scotsmen, 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen  "  went  for  "  the  Uhlans 
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and  kept  charging  and  re-charging  for  six  hours. 
Through  and  through  the  German  ranks  they  went 
until  about  1,500  were  put  out  of  action.  The  rest 
took  to  flight. 

How  some  of  our  men  went  into  action  for  the 
first  time,  and  how  they  realised  what  it  all  meant, 
is  shown  by  a  description  sent  home  by  Sergeant 
W.  Loftus.    The  first  inkling  he  and  his  men 
had  was  just  after  "reveilleV  when  the  cavalry 
pickets  fell  back  and  reported  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  strength  in  front  and  slightly  to  the  left. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  at  their  posts  with- 
out the  slightest  confusion,  and  as  they  lay  down 
in  the  trenches  the  artillery  opened  on  the  Germans 
in  fine  style.    The  enemy  soon  returned  the  com- 
pliment ;  but  they  were  a  long  time  finding  any- 
thing approaching  the  range.    After  about  half  an 
hour  of  this  work  their  infantry  came  into  view 
along  our  front.     They  were  in  solid  square 
blocks,  standing  out  sharply  against  the  skyline. 
Our  men  lay  in  the  trenches,  with  not  a  sound 
or  sign  to  tell  the  Germans  of  what  was  before 
them.    They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then 
our  officers  gave  the  word.    A  sheet  of  flame 
burst  along  the  line  of  trenches,  and  a  stream  of 
bullets  tore  through  the  advancing  mass  of  Ger- 
mans.   They  seemed  to  stagger  like  drunken  men 
suddenly  hit  between  the  eyes,  after  which  they 
made  a  run  for  the  British,  shouting  outlandish 
cries. 

Half-way  across  the  open,  volleys  of  shots  tore 
through  the  German  ranks,  while  the  dropping 
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of  artillery  shells  around  them  made  the  place 
resemble  an  inferno.  Then  an  officer  gave  an  order, 
and  they  broke  into  open  formation,  rushing  like 
mad  towards  the  trenches  on  the  British  left.  Some 
of  our  men  continued  the  volley  firing,  but  a  few 
of  the  crack  shots  were  told  off  to  indulge  in  inde- 
pendent firing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Germans,  who 
fell  back  in  confusion,  and  then  lay  down  wherever 
cover  was  available.  Then  came  more  furious 
shelling  of  our  trenches,  and  after  that  another 
mad  rush  across  the  open  on  our  front.  This  time 
the  Germans  were  strongly  supported  by  cavalry, 
who  suffered  terribly,  but  came  right  up  to  our 
lines.  The  "Tommies"  received  them  in  the  good 
old  way,  the  front  ranks  with  the  bayonet,  and  the 
rear  ranks  keeping  up  incessant  fire  on  them.  After 
a  hard  tussle,  they  retired  hastily.  Just  as  they 
thought  themselves  safe,  our  cavalry  swooped  down 
on  them,  cutting  them  right  and  left.  This  sort  of 
thing  went  on  through  the  whole  day  without 
bringing  the  Germans  any  nearer  to  shifting  us. 
After  the  last  attack  our  men  lay  down  in  their 
clothes  to  sleep  as  best  they  could,  but  long  before 
sunrise  they  were  called  out  to  be  told  that  they 
were  to  abandon  their  position.  The  enemy's 
cavalry,  evidently  misunderstanding  our  men's 
action,  came  down  again  in  force,  but  afterwards 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  The  German  losses  must 
have  been  terrible,  for  mounds  of  dead  were  to  be 
seen  all  along  the  line  of  their  advance  to  the 
attack,  and  in  the  retreat  our  sharpshooters  picked 
off  their  cavalry  by  the  score. 
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AGAINST  FEARFUL  ODDS 

How  splendidly  the  Goldstreams  maintained  their 
reputation  may  be  judged  from  an  account  sent  by 
Corporal  Joseph  Colquhoun,  of  that  regiment,  to 
his  brother.  In  this  the  corporal,  describing  the 
necessary  falling  back  of  the  British  from  Mons, 
said  that,  after  supposing  that  they  had  left  the 
Germans  about  twenty  miles  in  the  rear,  a  force 
of  from  5,000  to  6,000  suddenly  appeared  and,  out- 
numbering the  Guards  by  quite  a  dozen  to  one,  had 
the  Britishers  in  a  trap.  All  our  men  could  do  was 
to  line  the  road.  They  were  favoured  in  having  a 
house  on  each  side  of  it,  and  also  by  the  discovery 
that  barbed  wire  had  previously  been  placed  along 
the  fence.  This  the  Germans  tried  to  break  down 
with  the  butts  of  their  rifles.  The  Guards  shot  or 
bayoneted  them  as  they  came  up.  The  enemy  fired 
their  big  guns  on  the  comparatively  small  but 
compact  body  of  Britishers,  and  this  it  was  that 
did  more  damage  than  any  other  of  their  tactics. 
Some  of  them  got  partially  over  the  wire.  But  they 
got  no  farther,  for,  as  the  corporal  laconically  put 
it,  "  they  were  still  hanging  there  the  next  morning 
—riddled  !  " 

Major  Matthieson,  of  the  Guards,  drew  from 
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his  men  the  title  of  a  "  hero  "  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Fighting  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  see- 
ing little  short  of  complete  annihilation  in  store 
for  them,  the  men  were  disposed  to  beat  a  retreat 
to  a  better  covered  position.  Just  at  this  juncture 
the  major  shouted  out:  "Never  let  it  be  said  that 
a  Coldstreamer  retired  in  front  of  a  German 
dog !  "  Rallied  by  their  officer's  cry,  they  kept  at 
it.  A  big  German  sergeant  got  quite  close  to  a 
Guardsman  and  said,  "  It's  all  right.  I'm  a  French 
officer — the  French  are  here."  This  he  followed  up 
by  bayoneting  the  unsuspecting  Englishman.  Four 
other  Germans  who  tried  the  same  ruse  were  shot 
dead  by  one  of  our  officers.  The  Germans  charged 
seven  times,  and  although  they  came  close  to  break- 
ing the  thin  British  line,  they  did  not  once  succeed. 
At  length  they  retired,  after  losing  1,600  men, 
against  60  on  the  British  side. 

The  motto  of  the  Scots  Greys  is  "  Second  to 
none."  This,  in  the  words  of  a  wounded  trooper, 
is  the  way  in  which  they  upheld  their  reputation 
in  one  action.  Long-range  firing  between  the 
British  and  Germans  had  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Scots  Greys,  who  were  looking  on, 
had  become  impatient.  "We  wanted  to  get  at 
them,  but  were  told  by  our  officers  not  to  worry, 
as  our  chance  would  come,"  said  the  trooper.  And 
come  it  did.  The  enemy,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
our  men,  kept  creeping  up  slowly  in  spite  of  tre- 
mendous losses.  One  body  was  endeavouring  to 
work  round  our  flank,  and  when  they  came  close 
enough  the  Greys  had  their  chance.   "  It  must  have 
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looked  a  decent  sight  to  the  others,  I  suppose,  as 
we  tore  down  into  them,"  said  he.  "We  went 
thrusting  and  cutting,  and,  I  don't  mind  admitting, 
saying  a  few  words  at  the  same  time.  They  didn't 
wait  long,  but  others  gave  us  a  further  chance  to 
get  among  them,  and  altogether  we  charged  five 
times.  We  lost  a  few,  but  the  Germans  lost  four 
times  the  number.  When  we  finished,  our  horses 
and  ourselves  were  smothered  in  blood." 

In  just  the  same  way  that  the  reputation  of 
British  regiments  is  known  all  the  world  over,  so 
also  is  that  of  certain  foreign  regiments — the  much- 
talked-of  Uhlans,  for  instance,  among  German 
troops.  This  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  our 
Hussars  disputed  with  some  Uhlans  in  one  short 
but  hot  episode  at  Mons.  The  Hussars  spurred  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  some  of  our  troopers  having 
unbuttoned  their  tunics,  while  some  were  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  and  as  they  galloped  on  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  were  out  for  business  and  not  to 
look  pretty.  They  never  drew  rein  until  they  had 
got  inside  lance  reach  of  their  opponents,  and  were 
laying  about  them  with  their  sabres,  while  their 
comrades  of  the  infantry,  watching  from  the 
trenches,  cheered  in  delight.  It  was  once  more 
overwhelming  numbers  that  caused  our  men  to 
retire,  but  not  before  the  Kaiser's  favourite  troops 
had,  to  their  loss,  experienced  the  kind  of  material 
of  which  a  British  cavalryman  is  made. 

Then  there  is  the  amazing  story  of  the  way  in 
which  so  many  of  the  Gordons  met  their  fate 
through  falling  into  a  German  ambush.   They  had 
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been  in  action  all  day  on  Sunday  at  Mons,  and  on 
Monday  marched  all  day  to  take  up  a  new  position. 
On  Tuesday  they  were  in  action  again,  and  suffered 
considerably  through  the  enfilading  fire  of  German 
machine  guns  mounted  on  motor-cars,  which 
caught  them  in  the  trenches.  The  order  came  to 
retire,  and  they  slipped  away,  warning  others  as 
they  went,  and  getting  rid  of  as  much  of  their  kit 
as  they  could,  because  they  were  told  that  they 
had  a  long  distance  to  march.  About  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  were  marching 
down  a  narrow  road,  taking  the  sides  in  order  to 
go  as  quietly  as  possible,  they  were  fired  on  from 
a  field  on  the  left.  The  word  passed  that  it  was  a 
French  picket,  because  they  thought  they  were 
retiring  on  the  French  lines.  Colonel  W.  E. 
Gordon,  V.G.,  ordered  the  men  to  line  the  barbed 
wire  fence  in  the  field  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
road,  and  went  alone  into  the  field  on  the  left, 
calling  out,  "  Les  Anglais,  les  Anglais ! "  The 
Gordons  heard  the  answer,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  colonel  was  trying  to  make  himself  understood, 
still  thinking  the  French  were  there.  While  the 
Scotsmen  were  waiting,  the  Germans  were  getting 
round  on  the  far  side.  The  colonel  then  came  back 
across  the  road  into  our  field,  and  stood  in  front  of 
his  men.  They  then  began  to  realise  that  they  were 
surrounded  and  quite  helpless,  and,  in  the  inky 
darkness,  started  asking  each  other  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Then  they  heard  one  word,  "High- 
landers," and  the  Germans  began  to  shoot.  Some 
tried  to  move  off  to  the  left,  but  there  was  no  way 
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to  escape.  The  Germans  were  within  three  yards, 
and  shot  straight  at  every  man  who  was  standing. 
In  such  a  position,  is  there  need  for  wonder  that 
the  Gordons — or,  at  any  rate,  that  part  of  them — 
suffered  severely,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a 
relentless  foe,  who,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  location,  was  aided  by  a  pitchy  darkness? 

Deeds  that  stir  men's  blood  and  make  one  flush 
with  honest  pride  are  such  as  those  performed  by 
officers  of  the  13th  Infantry  Brigade,  which,  5,000 
strong,  tackled  a  force  of  20,000  Germans  at  St. 
Ghislain,  near  Mons.  The  enemy  started  sniping 
from  a  wood,  which  the  British  were  ordered 
to  take  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  once  they 
were  met  with  a  heavy  fire,  which  soon  thinned 
them.  They  were  dropping- as  fast  as  they  ad- 
vanced when  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers,  who  had  encouraged  his  men 
with  buoyant  cries  of  "  Follow  me,  boys  !  "  was 
shot  no  fewer  than  six  times  in  his  sword  arm, 
which  dangled  helplessly  by  his  side.  As  he  fell 
exhausted  he  remarked,  "  They  have  got  me,  lads." 
Two  more  sections  of  D  Company,  led  by  Major 
Leigh,  then  sprang  forward.  They  had  to  meet 
a  terrible  rifle  and  artillery  fire  from  the  wood, 
and  were  tumbled  over  like  ninepins.  The  major 
fell,  wounded  in  his  left  elbow.  Two  men  ran 
to  his  assistance,  but  the  officer  said,  "  Never  mind 
me  ;  go  on."  They  obeyed,  but  it  was  the  last 
order  they  ever  took,  for  they  were  shot  at  once. 

Another  officer  of  the  same  regiment  performed 
a  feat  which  was  well  worthy  the  V.C.   This  was 
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Lieutenant  Amos,  who  was  a  mere  stripling.  He 
jumped  over  a  wall  near  the  trenches,  amid  a  hail 
of  bullets,  to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  soldier  nearly 
twice  his  own  weight,  and  carried  him  to  safety. 
Unfortunately,  the  daring  young  officer  was  after- 
wards reported  as  being  among  the  missing. 

The  way  in  which  the  Goldstreams  attacked  the 
enemy  in  one  engagement  is  told  in  racy  fashion 
by  Private  Whittaker,  who  appears  to  know  how 
to  write  as  well  as  to  fight.  Part  of  the  enemy  were 
put  to  flight.  "  Then,"  says  Whittaker,  "  the  Ger- 
mans rushed  at  us  like  a  crowd  streaming  from  a 
cup-tie  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  You  could  not  miss 
them.  Our  bullets  ploughed  into  them,  but  still 
they  came  for  us.  I  was  well  entrenched,  and  my 
rifle  got  so  hot  I  could  hardly  hold  it.  I  was  won- 
dering if  I  should  have  enough  bullets,  when  a  pal 
shouted,  '  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !  '  The  next 
second  he  was  rolled  over  with  a  nasty  knock  on 
the  shoulder.  He  jumped  up  and  hissed,  'Let  me 
get  at  'em  ! '  They  still  came  on.  When  we  really 
got  orders  to  get  at  them,  we  made  no  mistakes,  I 
can  tell  you.  They  cringed  at  the  bayonets.  Those 
on  our  left  wing  tried  to  get  round  us.  We  yelled 
like  demons,  and,  after  racing  as  hard  as  we  could 
for  quite  five  hundred  yards,  we  cut  up  nearly  every 
man  who  did  not  run  away.  Our  officers  gave  us 
time  to  get  our  wind,  and  we  were  told  to  take  up 
another  position.  Here  our  cover  was  not  so  good. 
On  our  left  were  the  cavalry.  The  enemy's  guns 
were  blazing  away,  and  they  got  us  nicely,  but  not 
for  long.  You  have  read  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
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Brigade.  It  was  nowt  to  our  chaps,  I  should  think. 
They  went  hell  for  leather,  and,  yelling  at  them, 
cut  them  up  again  and  again.  I  saw  two  of  our 
fellows  who  were  unhorsed  stand  back  to  back  and 
lash  away  with  their  swords,  bringing  down  nine 
or  ten  of  the  panic-stricken  devils.  Then  they  got 
hold  of  a  stirrup-strap  of  a  horse  without  a  rider, 
and  got  out  of  the  melee.  This  kind  of  thing  was 
going  on  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  thought  we 
should  all  get  bowled  over,  as  they  came  for  us 
again  in  their  big  numbers.  Where  they  came 
from,  goodness  knows,  but  as  we  couldn't  stop 
them  with  the  bullets,  they  had  another  taste  of 
the  bayonets.  My  captain,  a  fine  fellow,  was  near 
to  me,  and  as  he  fetched  them  down  he  shouted 
out,  '  Give  them  socks,  my  lads  ! '  How  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  I  don't  know,  but  the  field 
was  covered  with  them  when  we  left.  We  were 
not  finished,  for  as  we  moved  again  they  made 
several  attempts  to  get  through  and  split  us  up,  but 
it  didn't  come  off.  Our  cavalry,  two  or  three  miles 
away  from  our  lot,  cut  them  up  again  and  again, 
and  we  got  some  of  their  guns.  We  who  are  not 
hurt  are  in  the  pink,  and  hope,  if  they  will  give 
us  a  few  hours'  rest,  to  drive  them  back." 

In  stubborn  and  protracted  battles,  such  as  that 
at  Mons,  it  frequently  happens  that  defeat  is  averted 
or  victory  is  secured  by  a  feat  upon  the  part  of  one 
man  or  a  few  men.  The  saving  of  the  famous 
Middlesex  Regiment  from  a  disastrous  fate  fur- 
nishes such  an  instance.  A  sergeant  of  the 
Engineers'  corps  was  the  sole  factor.  Everyone 
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knows  the  reason  of  the  general  order  to  retire — 
overwhelming  German  pressure  on  the  wing  where 
the  British  were  stationed.  When  the  order  came, 
an  enormous  body  of  the  German  force  were  in 
possession  of  one  side  of  a  canal.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  men  of  the  Middlesex.  There  was  a 
range  of  only  200  yards  between  them,  with  the 
heavier  artillery  on  the  German  side. 

Strongly  reinforced  in  men — their  numbers 
apparently  none  the  fewer  despite  our  deadly  rifle 
fire — the  Germans  lay  in  strength  sufficient  prac- 
tically to  decimate  their  foes  on  the  other  bank  of 
that  narrow  streak  of  water.  Then,  when  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  our  men  retired  in  good 
order,  they  left  their  mark  on  the  men  behind  them. 
What  was  the  cause  of  that  orderly  retirement, 
with  its  light  loss,  in  front  of  that  huge  heavy 
weight  of  German  metal  and  men?  Just  this. 
Across  the  canal  there  had  been  a  bridge,  which, 
had  the  Kaiser's  men  possessed  and  commanded, 
would  have  afforded  easy  passage  and  slaughterous 
purpose  upon  the  "contemptible1'  British  force  on 
the  other  side.  But  the  bridge  had  been  blown  up. 
Not  all  the  Kaiser's  horses  nor  all  his  men  had  been 
able  to  construct  anything  to  take  its  place.  And 
the  man  who  had  blown  up  the  bridge  was  a  ser- 
geant of  Engineers  who  saw  his  duty  right  in  front 
of  him,  and  manfully  set  about  doing  it.  His  re- 
ward? Who  knows?  He  saved  the  situation  at 
his  own  cost.  For  the  very  next  second  after  he 
had  fixed  the  fuse,  and  blown  up  the  bridge,  his 
head  was  carried  off  his  body  by  a  German  shell ! 
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For  sheer  daring  the  feat  of  four  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers  will  always  stand  in  the  first  line  of  great 
deeds.  The  scene  was  an  area  which  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Germans,  who  commanded  a  clear 
open  space  of  about  400  yards.  On  either  side  were 
British  troops,  the  smaller  consisting  of  a  single 
battalion.  It  was  the  lives  of  the  latter  that  were 
at  stake.  The  difficulty  presented  was  that  of  get- 
ting a  dispatch  sent  to  them  with  no  road  or  way 
open  save  that  narrow  space  that  was  being  swept 
by  German  gunners.  Bugle  calls  and  other  devices 
were  no  good.  Only  one  method  could  suffice. 
That  was  a  dispatch  carrier.  Who  would  volun- 
teer? The  reply  was  given  in  dramatic  form  the 
moment  volunteers  were  asked  for.  Every  man 
held  up  his  hand,  each  knowing  full  well  that  the 
race  across  the  plateau  might  end  in  the  last  step 
he  would  ever  take.  But  as  all  could  not  go  they 
set  about  it  in  true  sportsman  fashion.  The  men 
tossed  for  the  honour  in  files.  So  they  whittled 
the  choice  down  until  the  men  themselves  had 
settled  it. 

The  first  seized  the  message.  He  rushed  out 
amid  the  rain  of  bullets.  He  cleared  the  first  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  the  Germans  brought  him  down. 
Next !  Two  men  stepped  forward  and  off  they 
started  in  their  race  against  death.  One  man 
halted  to  lift  his  previously  wounded  comrade, 
while  the  other  raced  on  with  the  dispatch.  He 
was  shot.  When  the  other  two  were  afterwards 
dragged  into  the  trenches  they  were  found  to  be 
dead.   But  a  fourth  took  up  the  race.    He  seemed 
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to  bear  a  charm  against  the  flying  bullets.  He  went 
along  without  injury  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  battalion's  cover,  and  then  he,  too,  fell  under 
the  merciless  shower  of  lead  which  the  Germans 
poured  unremittingly  across  the  ground  to  be 
traversed. 

But  the  men  in  the  trenches  had  seen  him.  A 
party  of  half  a  dozen  sprang  out  to  his  rescue. 
Still  the  Germans  kept  up  their  incessant  fire. 
The  little  band  were  all  wounded.  As  for  the  dis- 
patch runner,  injured  though  he  was,  he  crawled 
on  and  on  with  his  message.  At  last  he  was  carried 
into  the  trenches  by  a  second  succouring  party,  who, 
to  save  a  wounded  comrade,  defied  the  German 
bullets. 

This  glorious  feat  saved  the  entrenched  bat- 
talion. For  at  that  moment  the  foe  was  completing 
a  plan  for  surrounding  them,  and  would  have  car- 
ried it  out  but  for  the  splendid  efforts  of  the 
Fusiliers.  As  it  was,  however,  the  whole  battalion 
got  safely  out  without  loss,  and  lived  to  fight 
another  day — as  the  Germans  later  on  learned  to 
their  cost. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  German 
method  of  warfare  is  that  they  place  the  power  of 
the  gun  upon  a  far  higher  plane  than  the  courage 
and  pluck  of  the  mere  man.  With  Germans  it  is 
a  case  of  arms  first  and  man  last.  Just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  reliance  they  put  in  the  muni- 
tions of  war,  so  they  display  a  minimum  of  reliance 
on  personal  resource.  This  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  they  shirk  every  chance  of  coming  into  close 
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quarters  with  the  British,  even  when  they  are  in 
superior  numbers. 

But  personal  contact  does  occur  sometimes,  and 
everyone  knows  that  a  British  Tommy  is  not  the 
man  to  back  out  if  there  is  a  bit  of  "  scrapping  "  to 
be  done.  An  instance  is  to  hand  in  the  case  of  a 
wounded  private  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  who, 
with  a  German  bullet  firmly  fixed  in  the  back  of  his 
neck,  was  sheltering  among  some  corn-sheaves  in 
a  field.  With  him  were  four  other  wounded  men, 
and  they  were  taking  extra  precautions  because  the 
enemy  was  about.  One  of  the  men  incautiously 
put  his  head  out  to  see  whether  the  coast  was  clear. 
He  was  sniped  at  once.  This  it  was  that  led  to 
about  as  sharp  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  as  can  well 
be  imagined — the  bullet  in  the  artilleryman's  neck 
notwithstanding.  The  hiding-place  under  the 
sheaves  was  hit  upon  by  a  German  soldier,  who 
came  towards  the  wounded  men,  rifle  in  hand. 
He  clubbed  his  rifle  with  the  clear  intention  of 
battering  out  the  brains  of  one  of  the  men  lying 
wounded.  Up  sprang  our  artilleryman.  Whip- 
ping out  the  only  weapon  he  had,  a  large  jack- 
knife,  he  went  for  the  German  and  jabbed  him  in 
the  neck.  Down  the  two  went  together.  The 
Britisher  got  his  grip  firmly  on  the  other's  wind- 
pipe and  so  prevented  him  shouting  for  assistance. 
When  the  struggle  ended  the  German  was  left  for 
dead.  As  for  our  wounded  fellows,  they  crawled 
away  until  they  fell  in  with  friends. 
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WHEN  THE  BRITISH  FELL  BACK 

Fine  as  the  moral  of  the  British  had  been  when 
in  face  of  the  withering  German  fire  for  the  first 
time,  there  was  no  less  fine  a  spirit  as  they  fell 
back  day  by  day  before  vastly  heavier  odds. 
Great  must  have  been  their  anxiety  to  keep  at  grips 
with  the  foe.  But  what  wonderful  restraint  they 
displayed  in  carrying  out  the  order  to  fall  back 
without  knowing,  or  even  being  in  a  position  to 
guess,  the  reason  why  !  However,  Tommy  took 
his  orders  cheerfully,  did  what  was  required  of 
him,  and  showed  himself  just  the  same  sterling 
soldier  in  that  line  of  "  scientific  retreat,"  as  we 
now  know  it,  as  he  had  shown  from  the  start.  All 
along  the  line  until  the  fortifications  and  ramparts 
of  Paris  came  in  sight  that  standard  of  moral  was 
maintained. 

An  illustration  of  this  class  of  typical  British 
spirit  is  forthcoming  from  the  experience  of  a  pri- 
vate of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  to  whom  the 
arduous  task  of  assisting  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  from  Mons  to  Cambrai  was  assigned. 
So  continuous  was  the  German  attack  that  the 
Irishmen  and  their  comrades  could  only  snatch 
sleep  by  half-hour  stretches,  while  meals  frequently 
consisted  of  apples  plucked  while  on  the  road. 
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This  particular  man  had  many  hairbreadth 
escapes.  On  one  occasion  his  rifle  was  carried 
away  except  for  the  part  in  his  hand,  which  re- 
mained intact.  On  another  occasion  the  roof  of 
the  building  containing  the  stores  at  Valenciennes, 
blown  up  by  the  Germans,  fell  at  his  feet  without 
injuring  him,  which  caused  him  to  chuckle  at  the 
thought  of  the  Germans  destroying,  instead  of  seiz- 
ing, the  stores. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  he  was  wounded 
in  the  elbow  and  in  the  knee,  while  a  comrade  fell 
beside  him  wounded  in  both  legs.  But  as  the  men 
moved  on  shouts  were  heard,  and,  looking  round, 
they  saw  the  head  of  their  fallen  comrade  waved  on 
a  German  bayonet.  That  was  more  than  the  pri- 
vate could  stand.  Though  wounded,  and  firing 
was  going  on  all  round,  he  stopped  and  took  aim 
at  the  German,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  bring  him 
down.  What  a  man  must  endure  while  marching 
under  such  conditions  he  alone  can  tell.  One  need 
only  add  that  when  the  wounded  private  reached 
hospital  his  socks  had  to  be  cut  off  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  feet,  so  swollen  were  they  through  the 
long  forced  marches. 

During  that  part  of  the  general  fall-back,  the 
Royal  Irish  lost  one  of  their  finest  officers.  This 
was  Captain  Cox,  who  had  shown  exemplary 
courage  and  bravery  all  along,  cheering  on  his  men 
while  being  present  wherever  fighting  or  danger 
was.  Before  he  met  his  end  Captain  Cox  had  just 
taken  a  handful  of  men  and  had  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing a  gun,  the  servers  of  which  had  fallen  victims 
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to  the  enemy's  fire.  In  all  he  had  been  wounded 
four  times.  But  still  he  kept  on  issuing  orders  and 
directions.  Then  a  shell  caught  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  thus  fell  "a  very  gallant  gentleman." 

It  was  near  to  Gambrai  that  the  Gonnaught 
Rangers  had  what  one  of  them  described  as  their 
"  best  time."  So  much  of  the  best  was  there  in  it, 
in  fact,  that  another  afterwards  declared  that  he 
would  not  have  missed  it  for  "  lashin's  of  money." 
As  was  the  case  with  so  many  others,  the  enemy 
kept  pressing  on  the  rear-guard  in  their  mad  haste 
to  wipe  out  the  British  and  to  march  as  victors  into 
Paris.  In  this  instance  their  numbers  stood  at  five 
or  six  to  one  of  our  men.  There  was  the  danger  of 
the  Rangers  being  cut  off.  The  situation  was  be- 
coming acute.  Some  relief  was  given  to  the  tension 
by  the  word  being  passed  round  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment  had  decided  upon  attacking 
the  foe.  This  is  the  way  he  conveyed  that  glad 
decision  to  his  men :  "  Rangers  of  Gonnaught,  the 
eyes  of  all  Ireland  are  on  you  to-day,  and  I  know 
you  never  could  disgrace  the  old  country  by  allow- 
ing Germans  to  beat  you  while  you  have  arms  in 
your  hands  and  hearts  in  your  breasts.  Up,  then, 
and  at  them,  and  if  you  don't  give  them  the 
soundest  thrashing  they  ever  got  you  needn't  look 
me  in  the  face  again  in  this  world  or  the  next." 
They  wanted  no  other  word  to  start  on  the  charge. 
Just  "  a  prayer  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  to  be 
merciful  to  the  loved  ones  at  home  if  we  should 
fall,"  as  one  of  them  beautifully  remarked,  and 
then  the  Rangers  were  at  it.    Through  and  through 
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they  charged  the  solid  German  mass,  until,  its 
solidity  broken,  its  compactness  shattered,  the 
Teutons  broke  and  fled  like  stricken  hares.  Against 
quite  five  times  their  weight  the  Irishmen  held  the 
field! 

But  that  did  not  end  the  immediate  acquaintance 
of    the    Germans    with    the    Connaughts.  Ever 
strengthened  and  reinforced,  the  enemy  returned 
next  day  and  managed  to  cut  off  half  a  company  of 
Rangers  who  were  holding  a  post  on  the  left.  The 
German  officer  in  charge  at  once  made  for  Jim 
Flanagan,  known  by  his  chums  as  "  about  the 
biggest  caution "  in  the  whole  regiment.  The 
officer  called  on  him  to  surrender  the  file  of  men 
under  his  charge.   "Is  it  me  your  honour's  after 
talking  to?  "  he  inquired  in  that  bold  way  of  his. 
"  Sure,  now,  it's  yourself  that  ought  to  be  surrender- 
ing, and  if  you're  not  off  this  very  minute,  you  ill- 
mannered  German  omadhaun,  it's  me  will  be  after 
giving  you  as  much  cold  steel  as'll  do  you  between 
this  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."     The  expected 
happened.   The  German  officer  gave  the  usual 
orders  to  his  men.    In  a  minute  the  two  bodies 
were  fighting.   Neither  bigger  German  numbers 
nor  anything  else  counted  in  their  favour  in  that 
mad  conflict.    The  fighting  spirit  of  Jim  Flanagan 
and  his  men  was  up.   They  let  the  Germans  have 
it  right  and  left  until  they  drew  off.   Later  on  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  that  outpost — but  it  was 
after  the  Irish  colonel  had  thought  it  wise  to  vacate 
it  in  the  general  order  of  retirement. 

That  stamina  and  bulldog  tenacity  are  still  as 
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ever  marked  features  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  soldier  is  clear  from  a  brief  reference  to  the 
artillery  duel  at  Gambrai,  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
to  his  parents  just  after  that  event  by  Private 
Mottley,  of  the  British  Field  Artillery.  In  his  view 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  artillery  duels  in 
history.  His  own  battery  was  under  fire  for  nearly 
ten  hours,  and  came  out  with  only  one  casualty. 
Private  Mottley  paid  especial  tribute  to  the  magnifi- 
cent stand  made  by  his  comrades  in  other  batteries, 
one  of  which  was  under  perpetual  fire  the  whole 
day.  If  ever  a  man  says  that  Englishmen  have  no 
grit,  he  should  have  been  in  action  with  these  men, 
is  the  private's  view,  for  then  he  would  have  known 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  "Boys  of  the  bulldog 
breed." 

From  this  same  letter  it  appears  that  Tommy 
Atkins  has  a  little  more  resource  than  most  people 
are  inclined  to  credit  him  with.  He  does  not  always 
strictly  obey  orders — at  times.  Instead,  he  substi- 
tutes a  rather  diplomatic  method  of  not  doing 
exactly  what  he  is  told.  This  was  proved  when 
things  became  very  warm  for  them  after  the  Ger- 
mans found  the  range.  In  fact,  it  became  so  hot 
that  an  order  was  passed  for  the  British  to  abandon 
their  guns  temporarily.  This  is  the  kind  of  time 
when  men  do  not  obey  orders,  and  in  this  case  they 
stuck  to  their  guns,  and  only  ceased  their  fire  for 
a  time.  Then  the  enemy,  thinking  the  guns  were 
out  of  action,  advanced  rapidly.  Alas  for  them  I 
our  men  at  once  proceeded  to  prove  their  worth  and 
absolutely  shattered  the  Germans  with  their  shells. 
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Keenly  human  is  the  story  of  one  man's  heroism 
and  the  lives  he  saved  by  sacrificing  his  own.  It  is 
told  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Leicestershire  Regiment, 
but  for  whom  it  might  have  been  lost.  No  more 
fitting  narrative  can  possibly  find  a  place  among 
these  brave  deeds.  To  this,  perhaps,  one  should 
add,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sergeant's  method  of 
relating  it  contains  points  that  show  his  own  re- 
flective and  observant  character,  it  will  be  better 
to  quote  some  of  the  story  in  his  own  words.  It 
took  place  just  after  Cambrai,  at  a  point  where  the 
sergeant  found  himself  with  a  "  wild  Glasgow  Irish- 
man "  of  the  Royal  Scots  and  a  wounded  man  of 
the  Dorsets.  The  three  hid  in  a  farm,  but  one  day 
the  Irishman  was  seen  by  the  Germans.  He  was 
the  roughest  card  the  sergeant  ever  met,  and  would 
have  robbed  his  best  chum  without  turning  a  hair ; 
but  for  all  that  moral  kink  he  had  a  sense  of  honour 
all  his  own.  He  thought  he  hadn't  played  the  game 
in  bringing  the  Germans  down  on  his  comrades  by 
his  carelessness,  and,  after  reporting  their  presence, 
said  he  was  going  out,  "  just  for  a  bit  of  a  dander." 
The  sergeant  guessed  what  he  was  after,  and  told 
him  he  must  stay  where  he  was.  Then,  the  non- 
com,  goes  on  to  say :  "  in  spite  of  my  rank  he 
ordered  me  to  a  place  where  they  don't  need  coals 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  cut  the  argument  short  by 
making  for  the  door." 

At  the  threshold  he  stopped.  And  this  is  what 
he  said  to  the  sergeant:  "It's  like  this,  my  son, 
you've  got  a  missis  and  childer  to  look  after,  and 
so's  that  chap  in  the  corner.    I'm  as  bad  as  they 
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make  them,  and  nobody  will  be  a  penny  the  poorer 
if  I'm  shot  this  very  minute.  It  was  my  careless- 
ness that  gave  you  away  to  the  Germans.  They 
don't  know  there's  anybody  here  but  me,  and  if  I 
rush  out  they'll  get  me,  and  go  off  content.  I'm 
taking  my  gun,  and,  by  Heaven  !  if  you  come  after 
me  and  bring  the  Germans  down  on  that  poor  chap 
I'll  put  a  ball  in  your  brain  as  sure  as  I'm  an  Irish- 
man !  I'm  the  best  shot  in  the  regiment,  and  I'll 
not  miss  you." 

Subsequent  events  showed  that  the  Irishman 
was  right,  as  indeed  the  concluding  part  of  the 
narrative  tells.  Says  the  sergeant,  "With  a  man  of 
that  stamp  you  can't  reason  anyhow ;  and  so  he 
went  off,  walking  coolly  out  at  the  gate  and  making 
a  rush  for  the  fields.  The  Germans  saw  him  and 
fired.  They  couldn't  miss  him,  and  he  dropped  in 
the  road,  riddled  with  bullets.  They  must  have 
thought  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  house,  for  they 
didn't  come  back.  We  lay  there  for  three  days 
until  we  got  back  to  our  lines.  The  poor  devil  who 
had  gone  out  for  that  fatal  'dander'  because  of  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour  was  buried  by  the  Red 
Gross  people  along  with  others." 

A  story  well  worth  quoting  relates  to  one  of  the 
series  of  fierce  fights  that  took  place  in  and  around 
Gambrai,  Tournai  and  other  places  on  the  line  of 
retirement.  It  is  related  by  a  special  correspondent 
of  a  London  daily  paper,  and  concerns  the  way  in 
which  a  force  of  700  Britishers  withstood  5,000 
Uhlans.  In  the  correspondent's  judgment  this 
simple  story  of  the  last  stand  at  Tournai  should 
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thrill  every  British  heart  from  New  Zealand  to 
Alaska. 

Towards  1  p.m. — the  fight  had  begun  at 
11.30  a.m. — the  position  became  critical  for  the 
heroic  British  defenders.  As  every  vital  minute 
slipped  by  anxious  eyes  looked  back  for  the  pro- 
mised help  that  was  never  to  come.  Even  at  the 
terrible  disadvantage  of  at  least  ten  to  one,  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  were  holding  their  own,  when 
hordes  of  Uhlans  seemed  suddenly  to  swoop  down 
from  nowhere.  Through  the  town  they  galloped 
with  amazing  disregard  for  themselves  on  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  our  field  guns.  "There  must  have 
been  3,000  of  them  here  alone,"  a  survivor  said. 
"  The  last  I  saw  of  one  of  our  officers  was  that  he 
had  a  revolver  in  either  hand  and  was  firing  away 
screened  by  his  gun.  He  must  have  accounted  for 
a  dozen  Uhlans.  They  were  falling  on  all  sides  of 
him.  There  would  have  been  some  V.G.'s  knock- 
ing round  at  Tournai !  "  Towards  2  p.m.  some  300 
gallant  survivors,  the  majority  wounded,  began  to 
fall  back  on  Cambrai,  which  was  reached  in  good 
order  by  nightfall,  notwithstanding  a  continuous 
attack  by  the  Germans. 

How  the  Tommies  put  one  section  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  flight  at  Tournai  was  given  by  one  of  our 
wounded  privates  when  in  hospital  after  the  fight- 
ing. The  story,  which  is  that  of  a  bayonet  charge, 
loses  none  of  its  picturesqueness  as  given  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  soldier.  "They  can  stand  fire, 
can  these  Tootans.  We  were  picking  them  off  like 
winking,  and  still  they  came  on.   Then,  when  they 
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got  without  shouting  distance  we  received  the  word 
to  charge.  Our  officer  was  a  sprinter,  but  we  were 
out  of  the  trench  and  heeling  after  him,  all  of  us 
shouting — shouting  like  hell-oh.  The  perishers 
seemed  stuck.  They  just  stood  and  gaped  as  we 
came  chasing  down  the  slope — their  mouths  wide 
open,  as  if  they  were  wondering  what  the  blazes 
we  were  up  to.  When  we  were  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  them  there  was  an  alteration  !  They 
knew  then  what  we  wanted,  and  they  just  threw 
down  their  rifles,  turned  about,  and  set  the  pace. 
Some  of  them,  as  they  went,  chucked  off  their 
packs,  and  a  few  even  tried  to  pull  off  their  tunics ! 
But  we  had  'em  !  I  never  knew  I  could  run  before, 
nor  the  other  chaps,  and  we  pinked  the  blighters  in 
the  back  by  the  score." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  half,  aye,  more,  of 
the  really  heroic  deeds  performed  by  the  British 
troops  on  that  falling-back  movement  will  never 
come  before  the  general  public  gaze.  They  are 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  generalities,  and  only 
be  brought  to  light  when  Tommy  is  sitting  in  the 
barrack-room  and  fighting  his  battles  over  again. 

This  applies  to  officers  of  all  ranks  just  as  much 
as  to  others  ;  while,  as  for  general  officers — well,  do 
their  great  individual  deeds  ever  come  to  light? 
One  fears  not.  That  being  so,  it  may  be  well  to 
place  on  record  Sir  John  French's  tribute  to  the  way 
in  which  the  left  wing  was  saved  during  this 
period.  The  words  of  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  are  as  follows :  11 1  cannot  close  the  brief  ac- 
count of  this  glorious  stand  of  the  British  troops 
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without  putting  on  record  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  General  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  saving  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  under 
my  command  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  unless  a  com- 
mander of  rare  and  unusual  coolness,  intrepidity, 
and  determination  had  been  present  to  personally 
conduct  the  operation.  Nothing  further  is  needed 
to  show  that  the  saving  of  the  famous  left  wing 
must  not  only  have  been  masterly,  but  also  a  brave 
action." 

It  was  farther  along  the  line  that  Compiegne  was 
reached,  midway  in  time  and  place  between  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  the  march  which  Ger- 
many proudly  boasted  would  see  the  flag  of  the 
Kaiser  floating  over  Paris.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  were  engaged  on  September  1. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Irish  Guards  were  certain 
to  play  an  important  part  in  this  decisive  sequence 
of  events  at  Compiegne.  They  commenced  to  do 
their  share  as  soon  as  a  huge  mass  of  German 
cavalry  came  along  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
riding  down  the  Irishmen.  What  happened  is 
recorded  by  a  Guardsman  in  another  part  of  the 
field:  "When  the  shock  came  it  seemed  terrific, 
for  the  Irishmen  didn't  recoil  in  the  least,  but 
flung  themselves  right  across  the  path  of  the 
German  horsemen.  Those  far  off  could  hear  the 
crack  of  the  rifles  and  see  the  German  horses  im- 
paled on  the  bayonets  of  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Guardsmen  ;  then  the  whole  force  of  infantry  and 
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cavalry  were  mixed  up  in  one  confused  heap,  like 
so  many  pieces  from  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Shells  from 
the  British  and  German  batteries  kept  dropping 
close  to  the  tangled  mass  of  fighting  men,  and  then 
the  German  horsemen  got  clear,  and  took  to  flight 
as  fast  as  their  horses  would  carry  them.  Some 
had  no  horses,  and  they  were  bayoneted  where  they 
stood." 

Perhaps  this  chapter  can  well  conclude  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Battle  of  Compiegne,  written 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales,  who  points  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans there  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  beat  our 
fellows  to  their  knees.  They  had  vainly  tried  to 
drive  them  into  fortified  towns  to  nail  the  deter- 
mined fighters  up,  but  all  these  things  had  failed, 
and  will  fail.  "We  had  fallen  back,  fighting  them 
all  the  journey,  and  made  them  expose  their  flank 
to  the  Allies'  right  wing.  Now  they  meant  to  try 
once  more  a  crushing  movement.  They  meant  to 
grind  us  to  powder  by  weight  of  numbers,  but  they 
got  more  than  they  gave.  Our  troops  went  at  them 
with  a  dash  and  vim  that  checked  their  forward 
move.  We  faced  their  lead  and  steel,  and  at  every 
possible  chance  1  Mr.  Atkins '  sent  his  plate  up  for  a 
second  helping.  Every  arm  was  in  action.  The 
Germans  weakened  at  last  in  spite  of  numbers, 
faltered,  and  then  our  lads'  turn  came,  and  they 
took  it.  So  fierce  was  this  onset,  so  determined 
their  rush,  that  they  drove  the  picked  troops  of  the 
Kaiser's  forces  away  from  their  guns,  and  captured 
ten  and  took  them  from  the  field." 
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HOW  THE  GERMANS  WERE  CHECKED 

September  7th  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximate 
date  upon  which  the  pushing  power  of  the  Germans 
reached  its  maximum.  Then  it  was  that  the  Allies 
stood  like  a  solid  wall.  The  British  soldier  was  in 
his  glory  at  the  thought  of  fighting  upon  ground 
already  grudgingly  conceded  to  the  enemy.  Paris 
was  not  a  long  way  off.  But  the  Germans  had  got 
quite  as  close  as  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  go.  So, 
with  the  same  dogged  persistency  and  courageous 
dash  as  they  had  already  displayed,  the  British 
began  to  "  get  a  move  "  upon  the  foe.  From  the  first 
moment  they  came  under  fire  the  "  Tommies  "  had 
kept  up  the  continuity  of  British  heroism.  Now 
was  the  time  to  see  more  deeds  of  valour  engraven 
on  their  roll  of  fame. 

The  following  will  show  something  of  the  fierce 
conflicts  that  waged  at  this  period — conflicts  that 
will  probably  come  to  be  known  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Rivers.  Private  R.  Duffy  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
is  the  author  of  a  striking  story  which  relates  the 
extreme  courage  of  a  comrade  who  preferred  death 
to  giving  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
fellow  riflemen.  It  happened  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne,  where  the  British  were  sent  against  a  large 
body  of  Germans.    But  when  they  reached  them 
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they  found  that  they  could  only  capture  them  by 
coming  under  the  fire  from  our  own  guns. 

"  We  did  our  best,  but  we  knew  it  was  no  use 
expecting  our  artillery  to  cease  fire,  and  it  was  a 
shell  from  our  own  lines  that  laid  out  me  and  others 
of  our  regiment.  A  picket  of  our  regiment  posted 
on  a  hill  overlooking  our  left  was  surprised  in  the 
early  morning  by  a  party  of  German  infantry  who 
had  crept  up  under  cover  of  a  mist,"  explained 
Duffy. 

They  refused  to  surrender,  and  all  were  shot 
down  but  one,  who  was  overpowered  by  the  Ger- 
mans. They  wanted  to  get  information  about  our 
strength  from  him,  and  thought  they  had  only  to 
offer  him  his  life  in  return.  He  refused  to  give 
them  anything,  and  when  they  were  going  to  shoot 
him  he  made  a  dash  for  it.  At  that  moment  a  party 
of  our  men,  alarmed  by  the  firing,  came  up,  and 
the  whole  party  of  the  Germans  was  cut  off.  Some 
were  bayoneted,  others  shot,  and  the  rest  sur- 
rendered, but  not  a  man  got  away. 

British  Engineers  have  over  and  over  again 
proved  their  skill  and  daring  in  constructing 
bridges  and  other  roadways  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. One  feat  was  the  building  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Aisne  in  order  to  afford  a  crossing  for 
our  troops.  The  river  was  running  heavily  conse- 
quent upon  the  torrential  rains,  while  the  heights 
overlooking  it  were  in  possession  of  General  Kluck's 
men.  Still  the  bridge  had  to  be  built.  So  our 
men  set  about  the  risky  task  in  much  their  usual 
way.   They  did  so  under  a  fearful  artillery  duel 
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that  was  being  waged  from  the  opposite  sides,  for 
our  artillery  had  been  placed  in  position  to  give 
cover  to  the  Engineers. 

"The  hope  of  effecting  a  passage  was  slight. 
Over  the  valley  the  shells  screeched  hour  after  hour, 
doing  fierce  execution  on  both  sides,  but,"  says 
The  Times  correspondent,  "  our  gay  British  gunners 
held  to  their  posts  in  a  manner  which  has  evoked 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
conflict.  But  what  a  task  that  of  bridging  the  great 
river !  One  may  imagine  the  slow,  stern  work  of 
bringing  the  big  pontoons  into  position  and  launch- 
ing them. 

"  Engineers  labour  doggedly  under  a  fire  that 
eats  into  their  numbers.  The  day  grows  old.  Over 
on  the  north  bank  the  enemy's  guns  are  being 
hushed.  One  by  one  the  great  pontoons  are  brought 
into  line.  The  soldier  lads  begin  to  advance  across 
the  newly  opened  bridge,  and  still  our  artillery 
sweeps  the  heights  making  a  way  for  them.  At 
sunset  the  heights  are  won :  the  enemy  again 
thrown  back. 

"He  has  gained  his  respite  of  twelve  hours,  but 
that  respite  is  not  enough.  Darkness  falls  upon  his 
bitter  recoil.  1  They  fought  stiff  up  the  bank,'  re- 
marked a  soldier,  'but  not  stiff  enough.  Once  let 
us  get  right  up  to  them  and  they  must  break.  Our 
iron  does  it.  Besides,  it  had  been  a  long  day,  and  I 
think  they  were  hungry.  Not  us.  We  went  into 
them,  and  in  the  rout  of  them,  and  they  melted.' 
All  along  the  lines — victory  !  " 

One  deed  that  took  place  in  the  terrific  combats 
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that  raged  during  those  days  of  battling  on  and 
around  the  rivers  is  deserving  of  an  imperishable 
record.  It  is  the  story  of  Private  J.  Warwick,  of 
the  2nd  Durham  Light  Infantry,  who  related  it 
himself,  but  was  very  reticent  in  doing  so.  He 
was  interviewed  in  hospital,  and  although  he  pre- 
ferred to  talk  about  what  others  did,  the  facts  of 
his  own  exploits  were  gradually  drawn  from  him. 

The  Germans  were  at  least  twelve  to  one,  but 
our  men  held  their  own,  fighting  perhaps  as  men 
had  never  been  seen  to  fight  before.  Moreover, 
they  had  a  great  leader  in  Major  Robb.  He  led 
the  men  splendidly.  Lieutenant  Twist  tried  to  ad- 
vance with  a  company  up  the  hill,  but  was  quickly 
shot  down,  and  although  the  shrapnel  was  flying 
and  bullets  were  coming  like  rain,  Warwick  made 
a  dash  and  brought  him  back  to  the  trenches. 

Then  Warwick  saw  Private  Howson,  a  Darling- 
ton man,  fall,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  from 
the  firing  line.  He  went  back  again  and  brought 
in  Private  Maughan ;  and  still  once  more : 

"  My  last  journey  was  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
I  had  to  travel  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  German  trenches,  and  how  I 
escaped  being  killed  I  really  do  not  know.  I 
crawled  on  my  stomach  and  got  along  as  best  I 
could,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  Major  Robb  back  right,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  noses  of  the  Germans.  It  was  a  hard  job 
to  get  him,  and  in  my  effort  I  was  shot  through 
the  back  and  fell." 

Private  Warwick,  it  is  understood,  has  been  re- 
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commended  for  the  V.G.  With  such  a  magnificent 
record,  who  shall  say  he  does  not  deserve  it? 

Thrilling  indeed  is  the  story  of  the  Engineers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  blow  up  a  bridge — not  to 
build  one  this  time.  British  and  French  had  safely 
crossed  it,  but  as  one  of  the  usual  big  forces  of  the 
enemy  was  not  far  behind,  it  was  imperative  to  cut 
off  their  advance  by  destroying  the  bridge.  The 
German  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  hot  fire  upon  the 
Allies,  while  their  masses  of  troops  were  hard  on 
the  bridge  itself,  but  well  protected  by  the  rifle  and 
mitrailleuse  fire  which  they  kept  up. 

Into  this  perfect  tornado  of  deadly  shot  there 
suddenly  appeared  a  body  of  British  Royal 
Engineers.  Twelve  men  stuck  to  their  task  and 
succeeded  in  laying  the  fuse.  Every  man,  however, 
was  shot  dead  by  the  enemy. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  heart-searching 
intervals,  brief  but  nerve-racking.  The  waiting, 
however,  was  not  for  long.  Up  came  another  body 
of  these  brave  fellows.  They  had  crept  near  the 
bridge  and  had  taken  cover  ;  but  the  German  sharp- 
shooters had  got  their  range  and  were  pouring  in 
a  deadly  fire.  One  of  the  Engineers  made  a  rush 
towards  the  fuse.  He  was  killed  before  he  got  half- 
way ;  but  immediately  he  was  down  another  man 
dashed  up  and  ran  on  until  he,  too,  fell  dead, 
almost  over  the  body  of  his  comrade.  A  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth  attempted  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
German  rifle  fire,  and  all  of  them  met  their  deaths 
in  the  same  way.  Others  sped  out  after  them,  one 
by  one,  until  the  death  toll  numbered  eleven. 
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Then  for  an  instant  the  German  rifle  fire  slack- 
ened, and  in  that  instant  the  bridge  was  blown  up, 
for  the  twelfth  man,  racing  across  the  space  where 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  comrades  lay,  lit  the  fuse  and 
sent  the  bridge  up  with  a  roar  as  a  German  rifleman 
brought  him  down  dead. 

French  soldiers  who  witnessed  that  deed  after- 
wards declared  they  had  never  before  seen  such 
heroism.  They  went  further  and  averred  that  they 
would  never  see  its  equal. 

In  contrast  is  a  story  which  well  deserves  a  place 
in  this  record,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  cool  and  collected  our  men  can  be  while  death 
is  almost  knocking  at  their  door.  Incidentally, 
there  is  a  queer  mixture  of  bravery,  pathos  and 
humour  in  the  story.  Two  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
sworn  chums,  were  known  to  have  a  habit  of  con- 
stantly arguing  over  any  point  that  arose  between 
them,  the  result  of  which  invariably  was  to  leave 
the  matter  to  be  settled  by  a  bet.  One  day  they  had 
a  wrangle  about  when  the  Allies  were  likely  to 
reach  Berlin.  One  thought  it  would  be  by  Christ- 
mas, but  the  other,  being  more  patriotic,  was  for 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  said  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  haggis  for  the  occasion.  They  made  a  bet 
on  it,  as  usual,  and  it  was  duly  registered  by  a 
chum. 

Next  day  they  were  in  action,  and  one  was 
badly  hit.  His  mate  found  him  and  saw  he  hadn't 
long  to  live.  The  wounded  man  was  far  gone,  but 
recognised  his  chum,  and  in  a  weak  voice  said, 
"A'm  thinking,  Geordie,  that  wee  bet  o1  oors  wull 
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hae  tae  be  aff  the  noo.  It's  gin  hard,  but  the 
Almichty  knows  best."  A  wan  smile  flickered 
across  the  pain-twisted  face,  and  the  poor  fellow 
was  gone  to  a  land  where  there  is  neither  giving 
nor  taking  of  odds. 

Private  T.  Smithson,  of  the  3rd  Goldstreams,  tells 
a  remarkable  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  got  "  his 
own  back"  on  four  brutal  Germans.  He  lay  badly 
wounded,  all  alone,  and  with  shells  bursting  around 
him.  He  badly  wanted  a  drink,  but  had  previously 
thrown  his  water-bottle  to  a  comrade  some  distance 
away,  and  was  too  weak  to  get  at  it.  After  more 
than  an  hour  had  passed  a  German  patrol  came  up. 
As  they  passed  he  spoke  and  signed  to  them  to 
throw  his  bottle  over.  But  they  only  laughed,  and 
kicked  it  farther  away. 

Then  he  usaw  red,"  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
"  plug  "  some  of  them  for  that,  even  if  they  plugged 
him  afterwards.  "  I  waited  till  they  were  about 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  away  and  couldn't  get 
back  too  soon,  and  though  I  knew  if  anything  went 
wrong  with  the  gun  after  I  fired  the  first  shot  it 
would  likely  be  all  up  with  me,  I  risked  it.  My 
first  shot  brought  down  one  of  them,  and  the  other 
three  dropped  down  on  the  ground.  I  simply 
waited  till  they  got  up  and  I  got  one  after  the 
other,"  he  said  in  relating  the  circumstances.  "  I 
don't  know  whether  I  killed  any  of  them,  but,"  he 
added  with  a  grim  laugh,  "  as  I  hit  them  all  I  knew 
the  chap  who  kicked  the  water-bottle  had  got  some- 
thing for  his  trouble,  and  I  felt  better  after  that." 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  are  vouched 
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for  by  an  independent  witness  who  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  Battle  of  the  Rivers.  Onslaught  upon 
onslaught  was  made  upon  the  "  Tommies, "  but 
without  making  them  waver  or  turn  a  hair.  Once 
during  the  night  the  Germans  delivered  a  furious 
attack  on  the  extreme  left,  where  the  British  and 
French  troops  gallantly  met  the  furious  onslaught, 
repulsing  the  Germans  no  fewer  than  ten  times 
with  fearful  losses.  The  Germans  still  came  on, 
seeking  to  pierce  the  French  lines.  Nothing  like  it 
had  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  enemy  hurled  dense  masses  of  troops  at  us  in 
the  supreme  endeavour  to  check  our  forward  force. 

When  the  dawn  came,  however,  the  British  and 
their  Allies  still  held  the  position,  and  had  even 
gained  ground  slightly.  More  desperate  fighting 
followed,  but  at  last  the  Germans  were  thrown 
back  some  ten  kilometres,  the  Allies  capturing  600 
men  and  a  number  of  mitrailleuses. 

A  fine  story  is  that  which  tells  of  the  loss  of  two 
most  fearless  British  officers,  Lieut.-Golonel  D. 
Warren  and  Captain  and  Adjutant  G.  E.  Wilson,  of 
the  Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment.  Death 
came  to  them  while  saving  their  comrades.  The 
Queen's,  which  had  previously  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  officers  and  sergeants,  were  supporting  the 
Northamptons,  hotly  engaged  with  a  large  body  of 
Germans.  The  latter  suddenly  threw  up  their 
hands,  and  the  Northants  ceased  fire  expecting  them 
to  surrender.  On  their  approach,  however,  the 
Germans  again  opened  fire  and  inflicted  heavy  loss. 
The  Queen's  by  this  time  had  had  practically  all 
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their  machine-gun  section  disabled.  Colonel 
Warren,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain 
Wilson,  himself  served  the  gun  and  poured  in  a 
devastating  fire  upon  the  Germans,  and  undoubtedly 
saved  the  Northants  from  annihilation.  They  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  gun  until  a  shrapnel  shell  burst 
near  by,  shattered  the  gun,  and  instantly  killed  the 
two  gallant  officers. 

Dispatch  carriers  on  cycles  did  some  stirring 
things  in  this  part  of  the  campaign.  One  of  those 
deeds  that  will  live  is  the  intrepid  dash  of  a  cyclist 
who  saved  a  French  regiment  by  conveying  an  im- 
portant dispatch  to  warn  the  French,  who  were 
coming  along  a  road  to  reinforce  some  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Signalling  was  tried,  but  without 
avail.  One  signaller  after  another  endeavoured  to 
give  the  signs  of  warning,  but  they  were  shot  by 
German  snipers.    So  the  signalling  was  abandoned. 

Then  suddenly  from  out  of  the  trees,  where  a 
British  force  lay  hidden,  dashed  a  man  in  khaki  on 
a  bicycle.  He  went  down  when  he  had  only  covered 
a  few  yards.  Another  followed  him,  and  he,  too, 
went  down.  But  a  third  carried  on.  Riding  at  full 
speed  amid  the  fire,  with  his  head  bent  low  over 
the  handle-bars,  he  reached  the  advancing  line  of 
French  untouched  and  delivered  his  message.  The 
French  commander,  upon  the  cyclist  arriving  at 
his  goal,  then  did  a  typically  courteous  French 
action,  which  reminds  one  of  similar  incidents  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  He  took  from  his  own  tunic 
a  medal  he  had  won  for  bravery,  and  pinned  it  on 
the  British  cyclist's  breast. 
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"  It  was  given  to  me,  mon  camarade,"  he  said, 
"  for  saving  one  life.  I  have  the  honour  to  present 
it  to  you  for  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds." 

A  similar  act,  only  upon  a  larger  scale,  is  that 
which  resulted  in  the  saving  of  a  force  of  French 
infantry  by  the  men  of  the  British  Royal  Field 
Artillery.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
feats  ever  performed  by  that  famous  regiment,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  205th  Regiment  of  French 
infantry  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  way  they 
afterwards  thanked  their  British  comrades  in  arms. 
The  Frenchmen  were  all  but  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  supported  by  machine-guns 
and  heavy  artillery,  while  shot  was  poured  upon 
them  in  showers  from  the  enemy's  trenches.  So 
desperate  was  their  case  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  surrender,  when  several  batteries  of  Royal  Field 
Artillery  swept  on  to  the  field,  got  into  position, 
and  started  to  shell  the  foe  as  fast  and  deadly  as 
only  British  artillerymen  can. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  British  gunners  had 
told  their  tale.  They  had  delivered  a  smashing 
fire  on  the  Germans,  who  took  rapid  steps  to  "pack 
up."  Then  it  was  that  the  threatened  Frenchmen 
came  out  of  their  trenches,  which  were  packed  with 
dead  and  wounded.  They  retired  to  safety  and 
rest  across  the  battlefield  strewn  thick  with  men 
and  horses.  The  survivors  of  the  205th  Regiment 
of  Infantry  had  come  safely  out  from  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  and  saluted  as  they  passed  the  British 
guns  and  the  gunners  who  had  saved  them,  the 
remnant  of  a  regiment  of  heroes ! 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RIVERS 

The  Battle  of  the  Rivers— the  Marne,  Oise,  Somme, 
Aisne,  and  Meuse — will  go  down  to  history  as  the 
longest  on  record.  It  will  also  stand  out  as  the 
battle  in  which  the  Kaiser's  vast  army  was  pushed 
back  in  such  a  manner  as  at  first  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  rout.  The  Germans  made  a  most  stubborn 
resistance  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  They 
were  assisted  by  powerful  reinforcements  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Aisne.  Here  they  constructed 
entrenchments  upon  a  scale  never  previously 
attempted  in  warfare.  The  work  was  without  doubt 
the  finest  of  its  kind  known.  Hence  the  greater  task 
before  the  Allies  in  their  efforts  to  dig  them  out. 
But  in  the  meantime  fierce  encounters  were  proceed- 
ing along  a  two-hundred-mile  line  of  battle.  Little 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side,  while  no  effort  was 
spared  by  British  troops  acting  collectively  and 
individually  to  maintain  whatever  advantages  were 
obtained. 

The  way  in  which  one  of  the  famous  Krupp 
guns,  the  pride  of  the  German  army,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  constituted  a  notable 
feat.  A  correspondent  at  the  front  for  a  London 
evening  newspaper  described  how  the  Germans 
were  moving  one  of  the  Krupp  monsters,  which  was 
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so  big  and  heavy  that  it  required  a  team  of  over 
forty  horses  to  move  it.  The  object  was  to  get 
behind  a  range  of  hills.  But  they  had  to  pass  a 
gap  which  exposed  them  to  view,  and  our  gunners, 
catching  sight  of  the  movement,  promptly  made  up 
their  minds  to  "have  a  go."  The  great  artillery 
duel  was  raging  at  the  full ;  shells  were  falling  like 
hail.  Suddenly  out  into  the  open  rushed  a  battery 
of  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  The  gun-carriages 
bounced  over  the  broken  surface,  but  the  gunners 
rode  bravely  on  through  that  avalanche  of  destruc- 
tion— it  was  Britain  at  her  best.  They  reached  the 
angle  they  had  raced  for,  and  the  guns  slipped  into 
action  as  though  it  were  a  trial  day  at  the  Gurragh. 

The  big  gun  of  the  enemy,  with  its  long  train 
of  horses,  came  from  behind  the  screen  of  hills  to 
cross  the  gap,  flanked  by  cavalry.  Then  the 
battery's  guns  spoke ;  shell  followed  shell  with 
lightning  speed  and  deadly  accuracy,  the  little  band 
of  British  gunners  slipping  round  their  guns  with 
cat-like  activity  and  coolness. 

The  squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  gap  felt  the  iron 
hail,  and  men  and  horses  went  down  in  tangled 
heaps.  The  enemy  tried  valiantly  to  rush  the  big 
gun  across  the  miry  ground  to  the  safety  of  the  hills 
ahead.  The  horses  went  down  and  the  men  with 
them  ;  then,  like  hammers  on  an  anvil,  the  shells 
fell  upon  the  great  grey  gun  that  Krupps  had  built 
for  the  siege  of  Paris,  until  it  lay  a  useless  mass 
of  steel. 

The  way  in  which  the  Black  Watch  went  into 
action  is  well  described  by  a  private  who  was  put 
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out  of  the  firing  line  by  wounds.  He  got  these 
while  storming  a  strong  position  held  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Guards  and 
the  Gamerons  in  turn,  though  both,  however,  had 
to  retire.  "  Although  we  had  watched  the  awful 
slaughter  in  these  regiments,  when  it  was  our  turn 
we  went  off  with  a  cheer  across  1,500  yards  of 
open  country,"  he  says.  "  The  shelling  was  terrific, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  scream  of  shrapnel. 
Only  a  few  of  us  got  up  to  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  Germans.  Then,  with  a  yell,  we  went  at  them. 
The  air  whistled  with  bullets,  and  it  was  then  my 
shout  of  4  Forty-second  for  ever !  '  finished  with  a 
different  kind  of  yell.  Crack  !  I  had  been  presented 
with  a  souvenir  in  my  knee.  I  lay  helpless,  and 
our  fellows  retired  over  me.  Shrapnel  screamed 
all  around,  and  melinite  shells  made  the  earth 
shake.  I  bore  a  charmed  life.  A  bullet  went 
through  the  elbow  of  my  jacket,  another  through 
my  equipment,  and  a  piece  of  shrapnel  found  a 
resting-place  in  a  tin  of  bully  beef  which  was  on 
my  back.  I  was  picked  up  eventually  during  the 
night,  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood." 

From  an  officer  in  a  Yorkshire  cavalry  regiment 
comes  a  deserving  tribute  to  an  Engineer  who  was 
at  work  on  a  pontoon  bridge  over  which  they  had 
to  get  considerably  quicker  than  was  pleasant.  At 
the  head  of  the  bridge  was  a  gallant  Engineer 
repairing  bits  blown  off  and  putting  down  straw 
uas  cool  as  a  cucumber — the  finest  thing  I  have 
ever  seen,"  incidentally  remarked  the  officer. 
"  The  poor  fellow  was  killed  just  after  my  troop 
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got  across.  No  man  ever  better  earned  a  V.G. 
Rather  funnily,  though  our  casualties  were  not  at 
all  heavy  under  the  circumstances,  a  good  many 
fellows  are  to  be  seen  sitting  still,  holding  their 
heads,  which  were  almost  split  by  the  bursts. 
There  is  a  large  lake  here,  where  they  are  picketed 
under  the  trees,  and  the  men  are  catching  fish ! 
Rather  odd,  as  the  long-distance  guns  on  both  sides 
are  hurling  shells  at  each  other  over  us,  and  the 
aeroplanes  are  buzzing  over  every  minute." 

What  counts  in  British  successes  is  that  men 
of  all  ranks  never  spare  themselves.  From  the 
highest  officer  to  the  rank  and  file,  all  alike  are 
intent  upon  doing  their  duty.  The  previous  story 
tells  of  a  private's  deed.  Here  is  one  of  an  officer, 
Captain  Haggard,  nephew  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard. 
It  is  told  by  a  private  in  the  2nd  Welsh  Regiment. 
"  We  were  opposed  by  30,000  Germans.  Our 
brigade  had  got  a  position  that,  had  the  enemy 
had  a  dash  at  us,  we  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed and  cut  up.  Had  they  had  the  pluck 
they  could  have  come  over  the  ridge  and  mowed 
us  down.  We  advanced — the  Welsh  Regiment  had 
the  centre  position — and  on  we  all  went.  We 
neared  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  which  was  our 
goal.   We  were  now  advancing  by  sections. 

"  About  twenty  yards  from  the  summit  we  lay 
down,  and  our  company  commander,  Captain 
Haggard,  advanced  to  the  top,  saw  the  Germans, 
and  then  shouted  '  Fix  bayonets,  boys !  '  What  a 
soldier !  He  himself  used  a  rifle,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  anywhere ;   but  we  were 
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checked  by  a  storm  of  Maxim  fire.  We  knew  by 
the  sound  that  we  were  up  against  a  tremendous 
force.  We  lost  four  officers  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Men  were  getting  hit,  bullets  coming  at 
us  from  our  front  and  both  flanks.  Still  we  hung 
on.  My  brother  Ernest  and  I  were  hit  because  we 
stood  up  to  have  a  fair  pop. 

"Just  near  me  was  lying  our  brave  captain, 
mortally  wounded.  As  the  shells  burst  over  us  he 
would  occasionally  open  his  eyes  between  the 
spasms  of  pain  and  call  out  weakly :  1  Stick  it, 
Welsh  !  Stick  it,  Welsh  !  '  Our  brave  lads  stuck 
at  it  until  our  artillery  got  into  action  and  put 
'paid'  to  the  enemy's  attack  on  a  mere  handful  of 
men.  Captain  Haggard  died  that  evening,  his  last 
words  being :  1  Stick  it,  Welsh  ! '  He  died  as  he 
had  lived — an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  We  main- 
tained the  motto  on  our  flag,  4  Better  death  than 
dishonour.' " 

Bayonet  work  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  fighting  in  the  British  ranks.  In  fact, 
our  troops  enjoy  it;  they  are  willing  enough  to 
face  it,  just  as  much  as  the  enemy  fly  before  it. 
How  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  took  part  in  a  night 
attack  on  the  Aisne  is  told  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  relates  how,  wet  to  the  skin,  one 
night,  after  a  very  hard  day  in  the  trenches,  they 
had  lighted  fires  to  dry  their  tunics,  when  they 
heard  firing  along  their  front,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans came  at  them  like  madmen.  The  Fusiliers 
had  to  tackle  them  in  shirt-sleeves.  It  was  mainly 
bayonet  work,  and  hard  work  at  that,  for  the 
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enemy  were  well  supported  by  cavalry,  who  tried 
to  ride  the  British  down  in  the  dark.  But  they 
held  their  ground  until  reinforcements  came,  and 
then  they  drove  the  Germans  off  with  a  rush  of 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

"  At  one  point  there  was  a  fine  race  between 
our  battalion  and  one  of  the  lancer  regiments  as 
to  which  should  get  at  the  Germans  first.  We 
were  handicapped  a  bit  because  we  hadn't  horses, 
but  we  won  in  the  end,  and  charged  right  into  the 
German  hordes  with  the  bayonet.  After  that  the 
lancers  came  up,  and  there  wasn't  much  left  for 
anybody  else  when  the  Germans  were  done  with." 

Mention  has  been  made  before  of  the  cool 
manner  in  which  British  soldiers  conduct  them- 
selves when  going  into  action  and  under  fire.  An 
instance  is  furnished  by  a  correspondent  at  the 
front  upon  whose  ears  suddenly  fell  the  words : 
"  Good-bye,  you  fellows  !  " 

Thirty  gunners  of  a  British  field  battery  had 
just  been  killed  and  wounded.  Thirty  others  had 
been  ordered  to  take  their  places,  knowing  that 
they  were  going  to  their  death.  This  was  their  last 
greeting  to  their  comrades  in  the  reserve  line.  Two 
minutes  afterwards  every  man  had  been  put  out 
of  action,  and  another  thirty  went  to  the  front 
with  the  same  farewell  greeting,  "  Good-bye,  you 
fellows !  "  smoking  cigarettes  as  they  went  to 
almost  certain  death.  The  "  Black  Marias,"  as  the 
British  soldiers  call  the  shells  from  the  German 
heavy  guns,  were  falling  thickly  behind  the  battery, 
killing  and  wounding  every  man  serving  the  guns. 
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Eventually  the  persistence  and  accuracy  of  the 
British  fire  had  their  effect  on  the  German  artillery, 
and  British  infantry  was  able  to  advance  and  take 
the  opposing  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
"Similar  incidents  occurred  all  along  the  western 
wing  upon  this  particular  day,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent, "  as  a  result  of  which  the  Allies  were 
enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  the  repeated 
furious  onslaughts  made  by  the  Germans  in  their 
attempt  to  break  through." 

Of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  death  the  number 
is  legion.  When  the  list  is  complete,  it  will  con- 
tain the  story  of  a  private  in  the  1st  Loyal  North 
Lancashire  Regiment  who  was  first  shot  while 
lying  in  a  cornfield,  his  thigh  being  fractured.  An 
attempt  to  rescue  him  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
remained  the  night  in  the  field.  The  next  day  he 
received  another  wound,  this  time  in  the  left  hand. 
He  then  took  shelter  in  a  hole  made  by  one  of  the 
big  German  shells.  The  Germans  had  trained  a 
Maxim  on  the  part  of  the  cornfield  in  which  he  lay, 
and  the  bullets  were  ripping  across  the  top  of  the 
hole  and  hitting  the  opposite  side,  where  he 
watched  them  for  quite  a  time. 

The  third  day  he  was  shot  again,  a  bullet  enter- 
ing the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  succeeded  in  crawling 
eighty  yards  on  the  fourth  day,  and  also  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  some  rum  in  a  dead  German's 
water-bottle.  On  the  following  day  he  had  crawled 
eight  hundred  yards  when  he  was  rescued  by  a  man 
of  the  Welsh  Regiment,  who,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
firing  of  the  Germans,  carried  him  to  safety.  The 
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only  food  he  had  during  his  five  days1  exposure  was 
a  piece  of  bread  which  a  wounded  German  officer 
gave  him  on  the  first  day.  Once  the  German 
ambulance  men  refused  to  pick  him  up  because  he 
was  an  enemy. 

Very  much  to  the  point,  too,  is  the  narrow 
escape  experienced  by  a  Bradford  trooper  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  and  stripped  of 
everything  except  his  trousers.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  then  roped,  and  he  was  tied  underneath  a 
motor-car.  During  the  night  he  tried  to  escape, 
and  managed  to  free  his  hands  and  feet  after  con- 
siderable difficulty.  He  crawled  out  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  of  his  comrades  and  set  them  free, 
but  he  stepped  on  something  which  made  a  noise, 
and  had  to  make  a  dash  for  it.  The  sentry  fired 
at  him,  but  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  in  his  bdie 
feet  until  he  got  to  a  village  about  half  a  mile  away. 
In  one  place  he  had  to  cross  a  stubble  field,  which 
he  stated  was  just  like  walking  on  glass. 

Eventually  he  met  a  farmer,  who  gave  him 
clothes  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  After  working  for 
a  few  days  dressed  as  a  French  farmer,  he  reported 
himself  to  the  police  at  Arras,  where  he  was  sent 
to  hospital. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  historian  of  the  future 
to  deal  with  the  many  battles  in  their  respective 
phases.  What  is  aimed  at  here  is  the  setting  forth 
of  great  deeds  done  by  the  Allied  troops,  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred. 
Some  light  was  thrown  upon  the. general  conditions 
under  which  fighting  had  taken  place  by  a  party 
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of  125  men  who  were  transferred  from  the  scene 
of  conflict  to  a  provincial  hospital.  What  they  had 
gone  through  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  ten 
per  cent,  were  said  to  be  suffering  from  illness 
such  as  rheumatism  and  bronchitis,  and  a  number 
from  overstrain  due  to  excessive  marches.  A  ser- 
geant in  the  Royal  Scots,  who  was  among  them,  said 
that,  as  an  old  campaigner  in  South  Africa  and 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  he  could  recall  no  battle  of 
such  severity  as  that  which  raged  on  the  Aisne. 
From  the  outset  it  was  of  a  particularly  exhausting 
character,  owing  to  the  protracted  wet  weather  and 
all-night  marching  over  muddy  tracts  of  country. 
Then,  when  they  reached  the  Aisne,  they  had  to 
endure  seven  hours  on  end  lying  in  trenches  partly 
filled  with  water.  For  the  most  part  the  rifle  firing- 
was  of  the  long-distance  kind,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
mischief  was  caused  by  shrapnel.  The  German 
rifle  firing  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  but  their 
artillery  was  deadly  in  aim. 

But  more  grim  in  its  detail  was  the  way  in 
which  another  man  described  the  condition  of  the 
battlefield — grim,  that  is,  with  the  characteristic 
touch  of  barrack-room  humour  thrown  in.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  could  be  racier  than  the  way  he  put  it. 
"For  two  whole  days,"  he  said,  "the  rain  came 
down  on  us  in  bucketfuls.  It  was  like  having  the 
sea  turned  bottom  upwards  and  the  contents  poured 
over  us.  At  one  point  tents  were  floating  around 
like  yachts  on  the  lake  at  the  Welsh  Harp.  Those 
who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  get  on  the  wrong- 
side  of  their  clothes  the  night  before  had  the  devil's 
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own  job  to  find  them  in  the  morning.  Swimming 
after  your  things  when  you  wake  up  isn't  an  aid  to 
quick  dressing. 

41  Most  of  them  lay  in  their  clothes  the  first  night 
and  the  second,  and  were  soaked  right  through  to 
the  skin.  It  was  just  when  things  were  at  their 
worst  that  the  Germans  made  up  their  minds  to  pay 
a  courtesy  call  in  the  early  morning.  Our  men 
were  lying  in  the  trenches  with  chattering  teeth, 
muttering  prayers  for  only  a  spoonful  of  brandy  or 
whisky  or  rum  to  put  some  life  and  heat  into  their 
bodies,  when  there  came  an  awful  rumpus  outside, 
and  the  pickets  were  driven  in  as  though  a  team 
of  mad  bulls  were  after  them. 

"The  Germans  were  in  good  fighting  form — 
never  better,  if  you  ask  me,"  goes  on  our  fighting 
humorist.  "They  came  right  up  to  where  we  lay, 
firing  from  the  hip,  as  they  always  do,  but  they 
took  steadier  aim,  and  their  shots  didn't  go  so  wide 
as  they  used  to.  Then  they  came  on  with  the 
bayonet,  and  there  was  as  lovely  a  set-to  as  ever 
you  saw  with  your  two  eyes.  It  was  ugly  as  sin 
while  it  lasted.  On  the  rain-soaked  ground  it  was 
hard  enough  to  keep  a  foothold,  but  if  you  are 
after  a  really  hard  job,  just  try  a  little  bayonet 
exercise,  with  a  mob  of  German  heavy-weights 
dancing  around  trying  to  give  you  en  odd  jab  with 
the  most  fiendish  things  in  the  bayonet  line  that 
were  ever  conceived  out  of  hell  or  in  it.  That'll 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  came  through. 

"As  a  rule,  we  don't  like  to  be  called  such  a 
thing  at  any  time,  but  we  were  proud  that  morning, 


The  "Old  Stick-in-the-Muds" 


after  it  was  all  over,  when  the  brigadier  called  us 
the  'Old  Stick-in-the-Muds.'   Mind  you,  we  had  to 
anchor  ourselves  in  a  foot  or  more  of  mud  to  hold 
our  ground  against  the  heavy  masses  they  kept 
pouring  on  top  of  us,  just  as  if  they  were  sliding 
or  tobogganing  down  hill  into  us.   We  didn't  get 
swept  away,  anyhow ;  but  the  Germans  did,  and 
you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  they  were  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes  when  it  was  over.   If  they  fell  there  was 
no  rising  again  ;  and,  indeed,  when  once  a  spick- 
and-span  soldier  gets  rolled  in  blood  and  mud,  as 
you  might  properly  call  the  way  their  chaps  were, 
I  should  think  he  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  get 
up  and  scrape  himself,  even  if  there  was  any  life 
in  him.   The  hottest  thing  we  had  in  South  Africa 
was  frost-bitten  compared  with  what's  going  on 
out  here.   I  have  my  own  opinions  about  how  long 
it's  likely  to  last,  but  one  thing  is  certain :  it  will 
add  to  the  reputation  of  our  army  as  the  best  fight- 
ing force  in  the  world.    That  won't  please  the 
Kaiser,  or  I'm  a  horse  marine ;  but  there's  a  lot  of 
unpleasant  things  he'll  have  to  put  up  with  before 
it's  all  done  with." 
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ROUND  ABOUT  SOISSONS 

From  the  Battle  of  the  Rivers  to  Soissons  is  not  a 
long  cry.  As  a  matter  of  detail  it  is  the  same  story 
—the  story  of  pushing  back  the  German  hosts  that 
poured  upon  the  French  and  British  in  never- 
decreasing  numbers.  By  this  time  we  know  that 
fierce  as  was  the  fight  waged  by  the  enemy — now 
recognising  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  notice  to  quit  France — equally 
fierce  was  the  determination  put  into  the  struggle 
by  the  Allies.  The  task  was  to  get  the  invader  out 
of  his  wonderful  trenches  and  set  his  face  towards 
his  own  country. 

How  officers  and  men  again  behaved  at  this,  the 
decisive  stage,  will  be  seen  from  the  stories  that 
follow.  Among  the  former  was  General  Gough, 
well  known  to  so  many  as  "Fighting  Gough."  The 
general  is,  of  course,  the  same  man  as  "  Gough  of 
the  Curragh,"  and  here  he  was  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  the  Germans  that  Great  Britain  was  united 
as  one  man  against  the  common  foe. 

One  day  at  Soissons  General  Gough  saved  his 
brigade  from  annihilation  by  a  lightning  last- 
moment  decision.  Three  times  his  hussars  and 
lancers  formed  up  to  charge  a  row  of  invisible 
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guns ;  three  times  the  gallant  1,800  had  to  disperse 
with  shells  bursting  and  yelling  overhead.  A 
fourth  time  the  brigade  assembled.  Major  Dickson 
shouted  a  few  soul-stirring  words  ;  the  men  only 
awaited  the  word.  A  score  or  two  on  the  extreme 
right  had  actually  anticipated  the  order  to  charge, 
when  General  Gough  rode  furiously  through  the 
ranks  :  "  Good  God  !  Dickson,  stop  them— there's 
barbed  wire  just  ahead  !  "  A  wild  shout,  and  those 
who  had  gone  turned  in  their  saddles. 

The  general  had  received  the  information  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  It  had  come  from  an  airman,  who 
had  seen  the  entanglements  glistening  in  a  friendly 
burst  of  sunlight.  The  general  did  not  spare  him- 
self for  a  moment  in  order  to  get  at  his  men.  After 
they  were  saved  it  was  found  that  six  lines  of 
trenches  were  formed,  with  a  maze  of  barbed  wire 
interwoven. 

It  was  at  Soissons  that  a  Highlander  performed 
a  great  feat  with  a  Maxim,  during  which  he  saved 
a  bridge.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  150  who  were 
told  off  to  hold  the  bridge.  A  German  attack  was 
not  expected  at  that  spot ;  indeed,  the  Scotsmen 
were  rather  intended  to  act  as  a  guard  than  as  a 
force  for  either  defence  or  offence.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  opened  fire  from  the  woods 
around,  and  a  strong  force,  outnumbering  the  little 
body  of  Highlanders  by  large  odds,  came  forward 
at  a  run  towards  the  bridge.  The  Highlanders 
opened  fire  at  once,  and  for  a  time  held  the  enemy 
at  bay.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Germans  were  so 
great  that  the  attacking  force  crept  constantly 
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nearer,  and,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire,  a  dense 
column  of  troops  was  seen  advancing  along  the 
road  that  led  to  the  river. 

Then  one  of  the  Highlanders  jumped  up  from 
cover.  The  Maxim  gun  belonging  to  the  little  force 
had  ceased  its  fire,  for  the  whole  of  its  crew  had 
been  killed,  and  the  gun  stood  there  on  its  tripod 
silent  amid  a  ring  of  dead  bodies.  The  Highlander 
ran  forward  under  the  bullet  storm,  seized  the 
Maxim,  swung  it,  tripod  and  all,  on  to  his  back, 
and  carried  it  at  a  run  across  the  exposed  bridge 
to  the  far  side,  facing  the  German  attack.  The  belt 
of  the  gun  was  still  charged,  and  there,  absolutely 
alone,  the  soldier  sat  down  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  and  opened  a  hail  of  bullets  upon  the  ad- 
vancing column. 

Under  the  tempest  of  fire  the  column  wavered 
and  then  broke,  fleeing  for  cover  to  the  fields.  But 
the  man  who  had  caused  them  to  fly  lay  dead,  with 
a  score  and  a  half  of  wounds  in  his  body. 

An  officer  of  the  Lancaster  Regiment,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  fighting  around  Soissons,  has 
brought  a  story  home  which  shows  how  callous 
Germans  really  can  be  under  any  circumstances. 
During  the  fighting  the  officer  was  wounded  and 
removed  to  hospital,  and  when  he  recovered  he 
found  that  in  the  same  building  were  four  men  of 
his  regiment.  Together  they  determined  to  rejoin 
their  comrades,  who  had  moved  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  army.  On  the  way  they  met  a  party 
of  Germans,  whom  they  hoped  to  capture,  but  they 
were  hopelessly  outnumbered.   The  Germans  fired 
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upon  them,  but  failed  to  register  a  hit,  and  the 
gallant  five  sought  refuge  in  a  farmhouse.  Here 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  blew  up 
the  building  and  killed  the  four  men. 

The  officer  was  rendered  unconscious  by  a  huge 
beam  falling  upon  him,  which  pinned  him  to  the 
ground,  and  when  he  regained  consciousness  he 
asked  a  German  officer  standing  near  by  to  have 
it  removed.  Although  the  Englishman  was  suffer- 
ing keen  agony,  the  German  only  laughed  sneer- 
ingly  and  placed  a  soldier  as  sentry  over  him.  In 
this  position  he  remained  for  three  days,  without 
food  or  drink,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
Germans  having  left,  was  found  by  our  own  men, 
who  at  once  removed  him  to  hospital. 

The  Middlesex  Regiment  is  known  as  "  The  Die- 
hards,"  a  title  which,  perhaps,  will  convey  its  own 
reason  and  meaning,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  regiment.  The 
men  were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  force  the  Germans 
from  Soissons.  But  the  Middlesex  had  to  get  out 
of  the  town.  What  is  more,  they  had  to  cross  the 
river  by  what  remained  of  a  bridge — a  single  girder 
was  the  sole  reminder  that  once  the  river  was 
spanned  at  this  point  by  a  steel  bridge.  This  is  the 
way,  according  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  feat  was  performed : 

"  All  one  day  and  one  night  the  German  artillery 
poured  a  fire  on  to  the  remnant  of  the  bridge,  but 
though  it  was  hit  several  times,  it  withstood  the 
shock.  The  British  were  anxious  to  gain  the  right 
bank  opposite  Venizel,  and  to  a  battalion  of  the 
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Middlesex  Regiment  was  given  the  honour  of 
making  the  attempt.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise, 
but  one  after  another  of  'The  Die-hards'  mounted 
the  girder  and  ran  along  the  top  of  it  to  the  other 
side — if  he  was  lucky,  for  there  were  many 
casualties.  The  thin  line  got  a  foothold  on  the 
northern  bank,  and  our  artillery  shelled  a  battery 
which  had  been  firing  at  them,  and  silenced  the 
guns." 

Another  fine  story  comes  from  this  locality,  and 
points  to  the  grit  displayed  by  our  officers  in  face 
of  odds,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  men  respond 
to  the  call.  Sergeant  Meads,  of  the  1st  Royal  Berk- 
shire Regiment,  gives  the  details  of  the  engagement, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  fought  about  here.  Apart 
from  other  points  of  significance,  there  is  the  out- 
standing one  of  having  saved  six  field  guns.  This 
is  what  the  sergeant  related :  "  It  all  happened  at 
Soissons.  We  had  been  firing  at  the  Germans  for 
about  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours.  Then  we  were 
told  to  retire,  which  we  did,  through  a  wood  ;  but 
before  we  had  gone  many  yards,  General  Davis 
came  along  and  said :  '  Turn  about,  men.  You 
must  go  and  save  those  guns  at  all  costs.'  There 
were  only  about  fifty  of  us  to  go  and  save  six  field 
guns — Lieut.  Hibbert,  myself,  and  platoon  (four 
sections).  We  made  a  series  of  short  rushes,  under 
heavy  shrapnel  fire  from  the  enemy,  until  we  were 
up  to  the  guns.  The  Germans  were  about  800  yards 
away.  We  were  getting  a  very  few  hurt,  but  we 
could  see  the  Germans  going  down  in  scores.  Every 
shot  of  ours  told  ;  it  was  impossible  to  miss  them, 
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because  they  came  in  masses  from  six  to  ten  deep. 
We  could  see  our  artillery  shells  simply  mowing 
them  down.  But  still  they  came  on. 

"  Presently  we  had  the  order  to  abandon  the 
guns,  but  our  young  officer  said  :  4  No,  boys,  we  will 
never  let  a  German  take  a  British  gun.'  Then  our 
chaps  let  go  a  cheer,  and  kept  up  a  rapid  fire.  The 
guns  had  fired  all  their  ammunition,  but  we  kept 
on.  Then  the  Staffords  came  up  and  reinforced 
us  on  our  left  flank.  We  then  saw  the  gun  teams 
coming  up  to  fetch  the  guns.  Away  went  Nos.  i, 
2,  3  and  4  guns. 

"I  was  between  Nos.  5  and  6  guns,  and  I  saw 
the  team  coming  up  for  No.  5.  Then  a  chap  behind 
me  started  yelling.  I  crawled  back  to  him,  and 
found  that  he  was  shot  through  the  thick  part  of 
the  leg.  I  dragged  him  back  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  crawled  back  to  my  position.  I  found  only 
No.  6  gun  there,  and  thought  it  rather  strange  there 
being  none  of  my  men  there.  The  No.  6  gun  team 
came  up  and  took  their  gun  away,  but  had  to  leave 
the  wagon. 

"I  then  stood  up  and  had  a  look  round.  You 
can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found  there  was 
not  a  soul  near  me  except  the  Germans,  and  they 
were  only  300  or  400  yards  away.  I  thought  to 
myself,  1  Our  men  must  all  have  retired,  and  it's 
time  I  did.'  So  I  had  a  few  more  shots  at  the 
Germans  and  stood  up  again.  I  was  just  going  back 
when  I  felt  myself  hit  in  the  knee.  It  brought  me 
down.  Then  I  stood  up  again  and  found  I  could 
walk  all  right.   Then  I  retired.   I  got  back  to  the 
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wood  where  the  staff  and  main  body  were.  The 
last  gun  had  just  got  through,  and  everyone  was 
cheering  like  mad." 

A  pathetic  story  concerns  the  going  into  action 
of  the  3rd  Coldstream  Guards.  It  comes  from  one 
of  the  men  who  was  wounded  at  Soissons,  where 
the  Goldstreams  were  in  action — in  the  fore  again, 
as,  indeed,  they  generally  are  when  hard  and  good 
work  has  to  be  done.  "The  Coldstreams  were 
acting  as  a  rearguard  to  the  Fourth  Brigade,  and 
we  were  at  a  village  near  Soissons.  It  was  raining 
like  blazes,  and  a  cold,  wretched  night.  We  all 
knew  that  we  were  going  into  action  in  the 
morning,  and  we  stood  together  whilst  shelter  was 
found  for  us.  Suddenly  someone  started  sing- 
ing 'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,'  and  the  whole 
battalion  took  it  up,  and  we  sang  it  right  through. 
Next  we  had  the  '  Glory  Song,'  and  when  you  come 
to  think  of  the  usual  barrack  life — well,  it  was 
impressive  !  We  went  into  action  the  next  day,  and 
on  the  following  night  25  or  30  of  our  men  who 
had  sung  those  songs  were  buried,  and  an  officer 
who  read  the  service  was  quite  upset.  He  shed  tears 
as  he  read  the  service  over  them." 

What  particularly  impresses  one  in  so  many  of 
the  stories  one  hears,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  officers  or  men  is  the  real  modesty  with  which 
the  telling  is  marked.  Generally  speaking,  the  sol- 
dier is  not  particularly  anxious  to  talk  about  himself, 
and  if  the  eternal  "I"  does  come  in  at  all,  it  is 
simply  because  it  really  cannot  be  helped,  not  be- 
cause the  teller  has  any  particular  song  of  his  own 
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to  sing.  This  is  the  case  with  one  officer,  who  told 
how  nine  German  battalions  were  "  held  up  "  by- 
one  solitary  British  battalion.  In  other  words,  the 
odds  were  nine  to  one  against  us.  The  British 
troops  held  their  ground  against  this  force  until 
help  arrived.  These  are  the  bare  facts  ;  but  they 
will  be  the  better  appreciated  if  stated  in  the  officer's 
own  words : 

"  Our  battalion  lay  half  a  mile  or  so  on  this 
side  of  the  river,"  he  said.  "  The  Germans  were 
entrenched  very  strongly  just  opposite  to  us  on  the 
other  bank.  We  advanced  steadily  to  the  attack, 
and  they  retired  before  us  step  by  step.  Their 
artillery  and  rifle  fire  was  quite  slight,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  waiting  to  catch  us  in  a 
trap.  We  went  on,  crossed  the  river,  occupied  their 
trenches,  and  pressed  on  to  the  top  of  the  rise  be- 
yond. Here  we  found  nine  battalions  against  us 
(we  expected  something  of  the  kind),  and  we  settled 
down  to  business."  To  that  calm  statement  of  a 
really  great  feat  the  officer  merely  added :  "  We 
held  them  all  right  and  kept  our  position  until  re- 
inforcements arrived."  What,  one  wonders,  would 
the  version  of  a  German  achievement  of  a  similar 
kind  sound  like  if  told  by  one  of  their  officers? 

Here  is  an  equally  simple  statement  made  by 
another  officer,  who  was  in  the  company  of  the  last. 
"There  is  an  extraordinary  English  atmosphere 
over  the  whole  show.  I  mean  that  the  men  display 
a  dogged,  obstinate  resistance  in  the  face  of  any 
odds,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  beaten.   They  won't  admit  at 
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any  time  that  the  Germans  have  got  the  best  of 
them.  Their  cheerfulness  is  extraordinary,  and 
nothing  is  able  to  depress  them.  The  enemy  are 
making  a  very  stubborn  resistance  and  are  fighting 
well,  but  to  our  fellows  they  are  naturally  being 
driven  back  at  every  point.  Their  losses  are  very 
heavy,  from  what  I  saw,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  final  result."  Perhaps  that  explains  why 
the  British  spirit  results  in  such  unusual  deeds  ! 

Opinions  differ  as  to  which  fight  will  constitute 
the  hardest  battle  of  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  greatness  of  the  following  incident,  which 
took  place  round  a  block  of  farm  buildings. 

There  was  a  Franco-British  force  of  not  more 
than  800  bayonets  in  possession,  and  near  by  some 
British  cavalry  were  posted.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness the  Germans  made  a  sudden  sweep  round  the 
position,  threw  back  the  cavalry  after  a  hot  fight, 
and  had  the  little  force  completely  cut  off  from 
headquarters.  There  was  a  whole  division  of  Ger- 
man troops,  with  cavalry  and  guns,  not  fewer,  in 
fact,  than  twenty  thousand  men.  They  seized  every 
point  of  value  around,  and  by  all  rules  of  war  that 
force  of  allied  troops  was  as  good  as  dead.  They 
were  assailed  from  three  points  simultaneously,  and 
a  pretence  was  made  of  leaving  the  fourth  point 
open,  in  the  hope  that  the  force  would  fall  into  a 
German  trap.  The  Germans  poured  shot  and  shell 
into  the  farm  buildings.  Under  cover  of  the  deadly 
artillery  fire  the  Germans  crept  closer,  and  then 
they  swept  down  on  the  little  force.    They  got 
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possession  of  an  orchard  that  was  a  fine  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  attack  the  outhouses,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  defenders  lay. 

After  battering  a  big  gap  in  the  wall  of  the 
stable,  a  battalion  of  infantry  made  a  rush  for  it 
with  the  bayonet.  The  defenders  stood  there  quietly 
shooting  down  the  Germans  as  they  came  along, 
but  it  was  worse  than  shooting  mosquitoes  with 
automatic  pistols.  They  hit  many,  but  there  were 
others  behind,  and  they  kept  coming  on.  The 
defenders  fired  their  last  shot,  and  the  building  was 
rushed  by  the  Germans,  who  simply  swarmed  in. 

Into  the  corner  the  handful  of  British  went  with 
their  bayonets,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  when  only  three  remained  standing  the  Ger- 
mans rushed  on  them  and  overpowered  them. 
From  the  stable  the  attack  was  then  developed  in 
like  fashion  against  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  One 
by  one  they  were  cleared,  and  the  defenders  shot 
down  until  only  the  farmhouse  itself  remained. 

In  it  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  men, 
packed  in  the  rooms  and  firing  from  the  windows. 
The  German  artillery  commenced  battering  the  old 
building.  One  of  the  gables  was  sent  crumbling 
down,  exposing  the  defenders  to  a  withering  rifle 
fire,  and  then  the  roof  toppled  in  with  a  crash, 
burying  all  that  was  left  of  the  brave  men  beneath 
the  ruins.  Not  a  man  in  that  building  escaped 
unhurt,  and  of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  defend- 
ing the  position  only  twenty  were  captured  un- 
wounded  by  the  Germans. 
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THE  SKILL  OF  BRITISH  AIRMEN 

Aviation,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  made  its  mark. 
In  varied  degrees  the  construction  and  development 
of  aircraft  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Germany, 
which  has  spent  enormous  sums  upon  its  bird-like 
Taube  aeroplanes,  as  well  as  upon  its  fleet  of 
Zeppelins.  So  important,  indeed,  is  the  latter 
type  of  airship  regarded,  that  its  inventor,  Count 
Zeppelin,  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Kaiser's  War  Council.  Despite  all  this, 
the  operations  in  the  air  since  war  broke  out  have 
not  been  in  the  enemy's  favour.  In  fact,  Sir  John 
French,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces, 
has  declared  that  the  airmanship  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  has  up  to  the  present  demonstrated 
its  "  personal  ascendancy  "  over  that  of  the  enemy. 

How  daring  some  of  the  feats  performed  have 
been  is  shown  by  the  raids  made  upon  the  enemy's 
headquarters  at  Diisseldorf.  The  official  account  of 
the  first  of  them,  a  really  brilliant  piece  of  flying, 
stated  that  British  aeroplanes  of  the  naval  wing 
delivered  an  attack  on  the  Zeppelin  shed.  The 
conditions  were  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
misty  weather,  but  Flight-Lieutenant  C.  H.  Collett 
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dropped  three  bombs  on  the  Zeppelin  shed,  ap- 
proaching within  four  hundred  feet.  The  extent  of 
the  damage  done  is  not  known.  Flight-Lie utenant 
Collet's  machine  was  struck  by  one  projectile,  but 
all  the  machines  returned  safely  to  their  point  of 
departure.  The  importance  of  this  and  similar 
incidents  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  showed  that 
measures  of  reprisal  for  German  raids  on  unforti- 
fied towns  could  certainly  be  adopted,  if  desired, 
to  almost  any  extent.  "  One  of  the  enemy's  aero- 
planes dropped  bombs  near  Diisseldorf  airship 
shed,  but  no  damage  was  done,"  said  the  German 
official  version  of  the  affair  by  wireless. 

But  there  were  details  that  required  filling  in 
in  this  account,  if  only  because  the  feat  was  of 
first  importance  to  us.  So  the  above  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  who  states 
that  the  raid  was  cleverly  and  neatly  executed.  The 
British  Plying  Squadron  broke  up  into  two 
divisions.  Each  division  had  attached  to  it  Belgian 
troops  in  motor-cars  and  on  motor-cycles,  who 
made  arrangements  for  landing  places  where  the 
airmen  could  get  supplies  of  petrol.  The  slight  fog 
allowed  the  airmen  to  fly  at  a  height  of  nine 
hundred  feet  without  being  seen  from  below.  Un- 
fortunately, the  airmen  who  set  out  for  Cologne 
were  unable  to  attain  their  objective  on  account  of 
the  fog,  and,  from  the  same  cause,  had  to  return, 
steering  by  compass  alone.  The  expedition  to 
Diisseldorf  was  successful.  The  airmen  were  able 
to  fly  over  the  Zeppelin  sheds,  causing  a  great  panic 
among  the  German  guards.   Bombs  were  dropped 
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on  these  sheds,  and  all  the  projectiles  went 
home. 

To  this  it  may  be  added — since  airmen  are  not 
so  well-known  as  their  other  brothers  in  warfare — 
that  Lieutenant  Collet,  who  was  born  in  Calcutta, 
was  to  have  piloted  a  Beardmore  British  waterplane 
in  the  1914  round-Britain  flight,  which  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  war.  He  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Plying  Corps,  and  after  the  flight 
he  was  to  have  taken  up  a  position  in  the  new 
aerial  department  of  Messrs.  Beardmore,  the  ship- 
builders ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  rejoined 
the  Flying  Corps.   He  is  aged  twenty-five. 

Should  there  be  any  disposition  to  question  the 
testimony  of  Sir  John  French  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
British  flying  men,  corroboration  is  forthcoming 
from  German  quarters.  The  event  was  after  Mons, 
and  it  was  the  German  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Taube  engaged  in  the  affair  who  told  the  story. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  to  find  excuse  for  quoting- 
it  just  as  related.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the  state 
of  terror  into  which  the  adventure  apparently 
plunged  him.  "I  was  instructed  to  do  some  im- 
portant reconnoitring  in  the  northern  district  of 
France,  especially  near  Lille  and  Maubeuge.  I 
left  Belgium  in  my  Taube  biplane  with  a  mechanic. 
While  flying  into  France  I  suddenly  heard  the 
noise  of  an  aeroplane,  which  I  soon  recognised  as 
a  British  military  Bristol  biplane  which  had  come 
to  fight  us.  Our  first  tactics  were  to  prevent  the 
Bristol  climbing  higher  than  us,  but  the  British 
machine  was  cleverly  handled,  and  soon  was  150 
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yards  over  us.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  us 
to  fly  higher,  but  the  British  aeroplane  checked 
them  all.  It  was  evident  that  each  of  us  feared 
that  the  other  would  drop  bombs  on  him.  Mean- 
while we  had  prudently  turned  northward,  hoping 
to  reach  the  German  camp  before  the  Englishman 
damaged  us  or  forced  us  to  land.  The  Bristol  was 
coming  closer  and  closer,  and  we  felt  like  a  bird 
on  which  a  vulture  was  going  to  pounce. 

"I  said  to  my  mechanic:  '  I  think  our  last  hour 
has  come.'  He  answered  with  a  laugh :  '  Rather 
our  last  half-hour.'  I  am  sure  that  if  the  English- 
man had  had  any  bombs  aboard,  I  would  not  be 
here  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  fortunately  he  had  none. 
He  could  not  have  missed  us,  as,  owing  to  his  clever 
steering,  he  was  about  fifty  yards  over  us.  These 
were  terrible  minutes.  We  fired  our  automatic 
revolvers  at  the  enemy,  and  he  responded  vigor- 
ously. Our  machine  was  hit  several  times,  but  not 
in  vital  parts.  The  wings  show  many  revolver 
bullet  holes.  We  were  nearing  the  Belgian 
boundary  when  I  saw  a  small  Bleriot  monoplane 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Bristol.  The  French  aircraft 
reached  1,000  feet  in  no  time,  and  then  began 
flying  in  concentric  circles  around  us,  always  draw- 
ing nearer,  and  the  three  machines  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  duel,  the  occupants  firing  revolvers 
continually.  Our  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted when  we  heard  energetic  firing  beneath. 
We  had  reached  a  German  camp,  where  our 
terrible  situation  was  speedily  realised,  and  our 
soldiers  were  firing  on  the  two  enemy  flying 
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machines  in  order  to  cover  our  retreat  and  descent. 
We  were  saved,  but,  needless  to  say,  I  did  no 
reconnoitring  work  that  day."  That  story  of  British 
daring  and  German  fear  needs  no  embellishment. 

The  following  feat  of  a  Blyth  airman  is  note- 
worthy for  its  cool  pluck.  He  was  sent  to  accom- 
pany an  officer  on  an  army  biplane,  and  went  over 
the  German  lines  at  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet.  They 
were  met  by  a  shower  of  bullets.  Several  struck 
the  machine,  but  did  no  material  damage  until  a 
shot  struck  the  engine,  knocking  it  out  of  service. 
By  clever  volplaning,  however,  the  airmen  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  about  two  miles  from  the  Allies' 
lines.  A  heavy  fall  on  rough  ground  resulted  in 
the  Blyth  man  having  his  collar  bone  broken  and  a 
leg  injured.  The  officer  was  injured  about  the  face. 
As  a  party  of  Germans  were  hurrying  towards 
them,  they  released  the  petrol,  set  fire  to  the 
machine,  and  decamped.  They  had  many  narrow 
escapes  from  capture,  and  the  Blyth  man's  injuries 
became  so  painful  that  the  officer  had  to  carry 
him.  He  was  placed  in  hospital,  when  the  Germans 
shelled  it  and  caused  a  precipitate  removal.  Two 
other  hospitals  being  full,  he  was  sent  home. 

What  was  described  as  the  most  thrilling  story 
he  had  ever  listened  to  was  related  to  a  Times 
correspondent  at  Havre  by  an  eye-witness  of  an 
aeroplane  duel  between  British  and  German  avia- 
tors. It  concerned  a  German  aeroplane,  flying 
high,  which  visited  the  British  lines  with  the  object 
of  reconnoitring.  As  the  machine  hovered  over- 
head, well  out  of  reach  of  fire,  a  British  airman 
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shot  up  to  the  attack.  The  German  saw  his  adver- 
sary, and  attempted  to  attack  him  from  above. 
Shots  were  fired,  but  they  missed  their  mark.  The 
British  plane  swept  in  a  wide  semicircle  around 
the  adversary,  mounting  steadily.  The  German 
tried  to  swoop  in  order  to  open  fire  at  close  range 
from  above.  A  sudden  giddy  manoeuvring  of  both 
machines.  Shots !  Another  swift  change  of 
position,  German  and  Britisher  almost  at  the  same 
altitude,  but  out  of  range  of  one  another,  and  each 
fighting  for  the  higher  place.  A  rushing  together, 
the  two  machines  far  up  now,  looking  exactly  like 
great  birds  in  combat.  .  .  .  The  distant  sound  of 
shooting.  .  .  .  Then  a  great  struggle  up  and  down, 
a  darting  hither  and  thither,  each  airman  deter- 
mined to  win  the  advantage  over  his  foe.  .  .  .  The 
machines  advance  and  retire.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the 
Britisher  swings  above.  .  .  .  The  German  reels  and 
seems  to  stagger  .  .  .  and  then,  travelling  more 
slowly  than  sight,  the  sound  of  shots.  The  German 
descends  slowly  to  the  ground.  He  is  wounded. 
Victory  was  with  the  British  flier. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  a  British  aviator  did  not 
come  off  the  better  in  an  encounter.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  was  matched  against  two  men 
who  were  in  the  enemy's  machine.  He  had  been 
particularly  active  in  annoying  the  enemy  by  drop- 
ping bombs  on  them  at  various  spots,  with  what 
damage,  however,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Being  alone  on  a  single-seater  monoplane,  he 
was  not  able  to  use  a  rifle,  and  while  circling  above 
a  German  two-seater  in  an  endeavour  to  get  within 
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pistol-shot,  he  was  hit  by  the  observer  of  the  latter, 
who  was  armed  with  a  rifle.  He  managed  to  fly 
back  over  our  lines,  and  by  great  good  luck  he 
descended  close  to  a  motor  ambulance,  which  at 
once  conveyed  him  to  hospital. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  overhead 
thrill,  the  act  of  a  British  artificer,  who  executed 
repairs  by  fixing  new  blades  to  an  air-ship  while 
in  the  air,  stands  supreme  in  daring.  The  machine 
was  returning  from  scouting  operations  when  a 
propeller  broke,  and,  crumpling  up,  dashed  against 
the  envelope.  It  was  at  once  feared  that  all  was 
over.  But  by  a  miracle  the  steel  propeller  did  not 
break  the  envelope,  although  it  shook  the  ship  from 
stem  to  stern,  throwing  the  crew  to  the  floor  of 
their  cabin.  But  no  sooner  were  the  crew  clear 
of  one  disaster  than  a  worse  one  seemed  imminent. 
For  the  ship  was  carried  by  a  strong  wind  towards 
German  territory.  It  was  seen  that  the  only  hope 
was  to  affix  another  propeller.  So  an  engine-room 
artificer  found  a  spare  one,  and  there — 2,500  ft.  in 
the  air  ! — clambered  along  the  2J-in.  thick  stanchion, 
and  calmly  set  to  work  to  fix  the  new  blades.  With 
practically  no  hold,  seated  on  a  "gas-pipe,"  15  ft. 
from  the  cabin,  this  brave  fellow  worked  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  not  leaving  his  job  until  he  had 
made  certain  of  the  soundness  of  his  work.  But 
the  strain  was  terrific,  and  on  returning  to  the  cabin 
he  almost  collapsed  in  the  arms  of  his  comrades. 
For  his  brave  conduct  he  has  been  recommended 
for  promotion. 

What  it  feels  like  to  be  above  fire  and  under  fire 
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was  racily  described  by  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Plying  Corps,  who,  like  so  many  other  aviators,  has 
experienced  his  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and,  singular  to  relate,  also  at  those  of  our 
friends,  the  French  and  Belgians.  These  particular 
experiences  are  contained  in  letters  sent  home  by 
the  aviator  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail,  and 
are  instructive  as  showing  the  dangers  to  which 
airmen  are  exposed,  together  with  the  nerve  and 
skill  required  in  facing  them. 

The  aviator  had  just  come  back  from  a  recon- 
naissance of  about  120  miles.  11 1  got  absolutely 
frozen,"  he  says,  "  but  I  am  getting  used  to  that 
now.  Besides,  it's  all  in  the  day's  work.  It  wasn't 
quite  such  an  interesting  reconnaissance  as  usual. 
We  dropped  one  or  two  bombs  on  some  bivouacs 
that  must  have  stirred  them  up  a  bit,  because  they 
began  firing  at  us  with  rifles.  We  only  got  hit 
once ;  but,  then,  the  machine  we  were  in  is  rather 
hard  to  hit,  because  its  speed  is  something  like 
eighty  miles  an  hour. 

11  The  Germans  have  some  special  guns  for  deal- 
ing with  aircraft.  They  consist  of  a  gun  which 
fires  a  kind  of  shrapnel  shell  which  bursts  at  a 
certain  height.  As  soon  as  they  find  your  height, 
they  let  off  their  shells,  about  seven  or  eight  at  a 
time,  which  burst  all  around  you.  Each  shell  is 
loaded  with  round  bullets  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  these  shoot  about  when  the  shell 
explodes.  Whenever  we  go  up  we  have  these  anti- 
aircraft guns  popping  off  at  us.  We  have  nick- 
named one  of  them  'Archibald.'    He  has  a  very 
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distinctive  way  of  firing  at  you.  He'll  let  off  one, 
just  to  see  where  it  bursts,  to  find  out  his  range  by 
it,  and  then  let  off  six — one  after  another.  We  take 
them  more  or  less  as  a  joke,  but  I  think  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  bring  one  of  us  down  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  really  only  a  matter  of  time. 

"Did  I  tell  you  of  my  first  reconnaissance?  It 
was  at  Maubeuge.  I  started  off  to  fly  over  by  Mons 
and  Enghien  and  Ath — in  that  direction.  We  ran 
into  clouds  just  beyond  Mons,  so  had  to  turn  back. 
As  we  were  coming  back  over  the  French  lines  I 
saw  a  movement  and  bustle  among  the  troops,  and 
then  there  was  the  noise  of  about  1,000  rifles 
cracking  at  us.  They  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
German  because  my  machine  was  different  from 
most  of  the  others  !  That  was  my  1  baptism  of  fire,' 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  My  first  sensations 
were  those  of  surprise,  which  rapidly  developed 
into  a  kind  of  fear,  which,  in  turn,  changed  to 
fascination. 

"It  positively  fascinated  me  to  see  the  holes 
appearing  in  the  planes  as  each  bullet  ripped  its 
way  through  (although  there  were  only  a  few  of 
them).  I  was  looking  at  my  instrument  board  to 
see  what  height  I  was,  when  suddenly  a  bullet  hit 
the  board  and  a  splinter  jumped  up  in  front  of  me. 
At  the  same  time  a  bullet  pierced  the  petrol  tank, 
and  all  the  petrol  ran  out.  Another  one  hit  one  of 
the  instruments,  and  smashed  it.  When  the  petrol 
ran  out,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  come  down, 
so  I  trusted  to  luck  and  came  down  in  the  first  good 
field  I  saw.    A  dozen  or  so  Belgian  and  French 
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soldiers  rushed  out,  apparently  not  sure  whether  I 
was  English  or  German  till  I  shouted,  'Anglais! 
Anglais ! '  Then  they  bustled  to  and  did  all  they 
could  for  me. 

"I  happened  to  have  two  tanks,  so  I  filled  up 
the  other  one  and  got  ready  to  start  off  again.  The 
odd  part  of  it  was  shrapnel  began  bursting  in  the 
field  next  to  us,  one  after  another,  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  Germans  had  brought  me 
down,  and  not  the  French  as  I  had  supposed.  A 
French  major  came  up  in  a  car  and  entreated  me  to 
hurry  away.   '  Vite,  vite,'  he  said.  'Les  Allemands 
ne  sont  pas  loin — trois  kilometres  ! '  ("  Quick,  quick. 
The  Germans  are  not  far  away — about  two  miles  ! ') 
I  didn't  believe  him,  but  all  the  same  I  got  into 
the  machine.  My  passenger  thought  we  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  field,  but  we  just  managed 
it.   Just  before  we  started  someone  came  up  and 
said  that  an  English  girl  would  like  to  see  me 
before  we  went,  so  I  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  and  found  the  girl  (who  turned  out  to  be  an 
American).  She  said  she  had  lived  there  (the  name 
of  the  place  was  Solve-sur-Sambre,  on  the  east  of 
Maubeuge)  for  five  years,  and  after  blessing  me  ( !  ) 
caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  wished  me  good 
luck.  Just  as  we  left  the  ground  we  were  hit  again  ; 
this  time  it  hit  the  machine.   It  was  altogether  a 
most  exciting  afternoon.   When  we  got  back  I 
counted  twelve  hits.   Considering  we  were  so  low, 
they  certainly  ought  to  have  done  better  than 
that !  " 

A  private  in  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  In- 
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farftry  relates  one  incident  which  struck  him  as 
being  "quite  exciting."  He  said  that  a  German 
aeroplane  came  over  the  Allies'  lines,  and  a  French 
aeroplane  headed  it  right  off,  while  our  guns  com- 
menced operations  at  the  same  time.  The  pom- 
poms were  going  M  bang-bang  "  all  the  while,  and 
several  British  big  guns  had  a  pop  at  him,  but  he 
managed  to  get  back  to  his  own  lines  safely.  In 
the  same  way  our  aircraft  were  reconnoitring  over 
the  German  positions.  A  British  aviator  had  been 
over  their  lines  and  was  coming  back,  when  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  shells  were  fired  at  him  by 
the  German  guns ;  but  not  one  of  them  hit  him, 
although  they  were  bursting  all  around. 

In  another  case  an  English  pilot,  on  emerging 
from  a  cloud,  found  immediately  underneath  him 
a  German  aeroplane.  Swooping  down  to  within 
revolver-shot,  he  emptied  all  his  chambers,  with  an 
effect  he  could  not  observe,  because  the  cloud  once 
more  enveloped  him.  Later  on,  when  he  emerged 
from  the  cloud  again,  he  saw  a  small  crowd 
gathered  round  a  smashed  aeroplane,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  revolver-shots  had  had 
effect. 

This  is  how  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery 
tersely  described  an  episode  :  "  The  best  effort  of  the 
lot  is  that  performed  by  one  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  He  had  engine  trouble,  and  had  to  land  in 
the  German  lines.  Near  his  landing  spot  he  found 
five  German  officers  in  a  car.  He  kept  'em  away 
with  a  rifle  while  his  pilot  repaired  the  engine. 
They  then  escaped  by  air." 
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THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  WAR 

War  has  its  lighter  as  well  as  its  darker  side.  It 
is  riot  a  phase  in  a  man's  temperament  that  aims  at 
treating  war  in  a  spirit  of  frivolity  so  much  as 
looking  under  all  its  horrors  for  the  brighter  side 
— a  happy  tendency  to  make  the  best  of  things. 

In  no  fighter  in  the  whole  world  is  this  trait 
more  marked  than  the  man  behind  the  British  gun 
or  he  who  sails  under  the  Union  Jack.  He  realises 
he  is  at  war  all  the  time  ;  but  there  come  moments 
amid  the  clash  of  steel  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
when  an  oft-told  joke  recurs  to  his  mind.  A  gun- 
room or  barrack-room  yarn  surges  in  his  memory 
while  the  battle-smoke  lifts.  The  British  soldier  or 
sailor  is  always  buoyant ;  in  some  way  or  other 
his  native  humour  will  out. 

War  correspondents  are  not  allowed  to  get  too 
close  to  the  inner  sources  of  things.  Failing  him, 
a  capable  descriptive  journalist  was  engaged  by  our 
military  authorities  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
General  Staff.  He  observed  some  striking  contrasts 
illustrative  of  the  lighter  side  of  war  quite  close 
at  hand.  Within  sight  of  where  he  was  posted  was 
seen  the  chauffeur  of  a  General  Staff  motor-car  com- 
pleting his  morning  toilet  under  the  open  sky.  He 
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was  washing  his  hands  and  face  in  a  saucepan 
minus  handle,  which  he  balanced  on  an  empty 
petrol  can.  Then  he  carefully  brushed  his  hair 
with  an  old  nail-brush,  using  the  window  of  the 
car,  in  which  he  had  slept,  as  a  looking-glass. 
From  the  backward  sweep  he  gave  to  his  somewhat 
long  locks,  and  judging  by  his  well-cut  and  clean, 
but  dull,  brogue  shoes,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  once 
been  a  "knut,"  in  spite  of  his  oil-stained  khaki 
service  jacket  and  trousers.  He  was,  in  fact,  an 
ex-public  school  boy  who  enlisted  for  the  war  to 
do  his  bit  for  his  country,  and  a  right  useful  part 
he  is  still  playing. 

The  very  resignation  with  which  our  soldiers 
regard  war  is  humorous  in  its  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  shadow  of  the  future  black  happenings. 
This  was  shown  during  the  dinner  hour  in  a 
second-class  cafe  in  a  small  country  town  in 
France.  The  main  doorway  of  the  cafe  opened  on 
to  a  combined  entrance  hall  and  kitchen  containing 
a  long  zinc-covered  table  and  furnished  with  a 
large  cooking  range.  While  the  officers  billeted  in 
the  house  were  eating  lunch  and  smoking  in  the 
saloon  next  door,  a  constant  stream  of  orderlies, 
motor-cyclist  dispatch  riders,  intelligence  agents, 
telegraph  operators,  and  staff  officers  were  passing 
through  the  hall.  One  soldier  servant  was  frying 
something  at  the  range,  and  others  were  slicing 
tomatoes  and  onions  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Quite 
unperturbed,  amid  a  cloud  of  flies,  the  "  patron," 
his  wife,  and  family  were  discussing  their  own 
duty  there  with  gusto,  immersed  in  their  own 
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affairs  and  also  in  a  shower  of  grease,  for  they  were 
eating  artichokes,  which  were  first  dipped  in  a 
bowl  of  melted  butter  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
with  a  flourish. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  public-school 
boy  who  had  turned  war-chauffeur.  He,  of  course, 
is  not  the  only  young  Briton  who,  from  a  similar 
educational  atmosphere,  is  now  doing  more  or  less 
useful  things  at  the  front.  Another  of  the  same 
class  went  out  to  see  what  war  was  like,  and  put 
his  hand  to  the  first  useful  task  that  came  along. 
He  evidently  found  fun  and  humour  in  his  work, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  inside  his  first 
month  in  France  he  was  employed  in  all  these 
varied  duties :  dispatch  carrier,  riding  master  for 

recruits  in  the  cavalry  school  at  ,  in  charge  of 

escorts  for  prisoners,  member  of  military  and  civil 
commission  now  examining  villages  destroyed  with- 
out cause  by  enemy,  galloper  to  cavalry  Brigadier- 
General,  translator  to  the  Bishop  of  . 

In  the  discharge  of  these  he  had  adventures. 
He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  but  with  no 
greater  misfortune  than  having  his  tunic  ripped  up 
by  a  burst  shrapnel  shell  which  killed  his  horse. 
While  so  engaged  he  hit  upon  a  couple  of  sixth- 
form  Eton  boys  who  had  been  on  a  bicycle  tour  in 
France,  and  who  had  loitered  about  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  things.  They  wanted  to  get  into  the  French 
army.  He  said  to  them :  "  Get  your  hair  cut  and 
join  me  in  the  riding  school  for  barebacked  riding 
at  5  a.m."  They  turned  up  smart  and  made  good 
progress.    Now  they  act  as  orderlies  and  may  be- 
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come  honorary  sub-lieutenants  if  the  General  of 
Division  is  satisfied  with  their  work. 

The  British  soldier  was  ever  a  sportsman.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  his  football  and  cricketing 
instincts  fail  to  be  driven  away  even  though  shells 
are  bursting  close  at  hand  and  bullets  fall  all 
around.  Some  of  our  best-known  cricketers  are 
officers  in  the  army.  One  who  is  an  officer  in  the 
Cheshire  Regiment  was  doing  his  duty  in  the 
trenches.  Now  trench  work  becomes  monotonous 
unless  something  is  going  on.  In  the  case  of  this 
particular  officer  the  long  wait  in  practically  the 
same  position  began  to  have  the  effect  of  making 
him  feel  most  uncomfortable.  He  had  been  lying 
there  for  hours  without  hardly  moving,  for  fre- 
quently the  slightest  movement  will  end  in  a 
German  bullet  finding  its  billet.  At  length  he  had 
to  shift  his  position  and  raised  his  leg.  In  a  second 
he  was  hit  in  the  thigh,  and  as  he  fell  back  all  he 
said  was  :  "  Out,  by  George  !  Leg  before  wicket,  as 
the  umpire  would  say.   Better  luck  next  innings." 

Another  famous  cricketer,  Lieutenant  A.  C. 
Johnston,  of  the  Hampshire  County  team,  seems  to 
have  borne  a  charmed  life.  True,  he  was  wounded, 
but  not  seriously.  He  had  some  wonderfully 
narrow  escapes.  With  true  sportsmanlike  instinct 
he  has  made  the  best  of  things,  even,  as  one  may 
say,  to  regarding  one  bullet  which  reached  him  as 
being  "  well  fielded."  This  particular  shot  actually 
hit  him  above  the  heart,  but  was  "spent"  before 
it  touched  him.  While  in  hospital  he  found  it  in 
the  left-hand  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  sent 
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it  home  to  his  wife  as  a  souvenir.  How  near  his 
escapes  have  been  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  day  before  he  was  wounded  the  nose  of  a  shell 
hit  a  wall  six  inches  above  his  head.  Shortly  after, 
a  bullet  struck  the  ground  half  a  yard  in  front  of 
him,  bounded  up,  and  hit  him  on  the  body,  bruis- 
ing his  ribs.  Finally,  while  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
a  house,  half  the  building  was  blown  up,  and  he 
was  not  even  touched. 

Turning  to  football,  the  arguments  on  the  rival 
merits  of  teams  will  probably  be  without  end.  They 
will  certainly  last  the  war  out,  and  then  nobody 
will  be  more  delighted  to  see  the  men  in  khaki  and 
blue  around  the  football  arena  than  the  players 
themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  extent  to  which 
football  is  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  troops  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  one  man  met  another 
who  had  a  much-prized  copy  of  a  London  news- 
paper in  his  hand.  It  was  eagerly  scanned  by  each 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  last  pages  to  see  how 
football  went.  "  Where's  the  football  page?  "  asked 
the  man  of  the  one  who  had  got  the  paper.  "Oh, 
that's  blown  or  shot  away,"  was  the  reply.  Dis- 
appointment was  deeply  marked  in  the  inquirer's 
face  as  he  handed  the  paper  back.  "  What  a  pity," 
he  said.  M I  did  so  want  to  know  how  Woolwich 
Arsenal  had  got  on.   War  is  an  awful  thing  !  " 

Not  even  the  long-drawn-out  waiting  in  the 
trenches  can  kill  this  football  spirit.  This  was 
evinced  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  men  who  discussed 
all  kinds  of  subjects  while  living  the  "  lives  of 
rabbits,"  as  they  termed  it.   In  one  set  were  some 
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Dorsets  and  Scottish  Borderers,  who,  to  kill 
time,  played  banker  with  cigarette  cards  and 
talked  over  their  favourite  football  teams. 
They  were  discussing  the  merits  of  players  when 
one  chap,  who  had  made  a  bet  that  Meredith 
was  a  Welshman  and  joined  Manchester  City  in 
1896,  was  struck  with  a  bullet  in  the  knee.  He 
calmly  remarked  as  they  bandaged  him,  "  I  shan't 
play  on  Christmas  Day  for  Maidstone  United." 
After  this  one  of  them  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
home,  asking  his  folk  to  send  him  some  cigarettes, 
as  he  had  lost  twenty  packets  to  a  chum  on 
that  game  of  banker  with  cigarette  cards.  He 
also  asked  them  to  ascertain  when  Meredith,  the 
famous  Welsh  international,  joined  Manchester 
City,  in  order  that  he  could  settle  another  cigarette 
bet. 

And  here  is  a  deliciously  humorous  story,  told 
in  the  words  of  a  wounded  Highlander,  who,  while 
in  hospital  at  Liverpool,  was  asked  how  he  came  by 
a  German  helmet  in  his  possession.  His  answer 
was :  "  You  see  it  was  like  this.  He  lay  on  the 
field  pretty  near  me  with  an  awfu'  bad  wound.  I 
was  losin'  a  lot  o'  blood  fra  this  leg  o'  mine,  but  I 
managed  to  crawl  up  to  him  an'  bound  him  up  as 
best  I  could.  He  did  the  same  for  me.  A'  this,  o' 
coorse,  wi'  nawthin'  at  a'  said  between  us,  for  I 
knew  nae  German  an'  the  ither  man  no'  a  word  o' 
English.  When  he'd  done,  not  seem'  hoo  else  tae 
thank  him,  I  just  smiled,  an'  by  way  o'  token 
handed  him  my  Glengarry,  an'  he  smiled  back 
and  gave  me  his  helmet."    Humour,  pathos,  and 
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—  perhaps  better  than  all  —  humanity,  are  all 
there. 

From  Scotsmen  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
their  brothers-in-arms,  the  Irishmen,  whom  nobody 
would  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  were  minus 
humour,  battlefield  or  no  battlefield.  One  of  them, 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  informed  his 
friends  that  some  of  the  tales  told  by  their  German 
prisoners  were  enough  to  make  them  scream.  Not 
that  they  were  funny — oh,  no  !  On  the  contrary 
they  were  tragic  in  the  sense  that  the  German 
nation,  as  well  as  its  army,  is  being  deluded  into 
the  idea  that  the  Kaiser's  troops  have  won  all  along 
the  line,  and  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in 
possession  of  London,  Paris,  Petrograd,  and  good- 
ness knows  where  else.  That,  of  course,  is  where 
the  Irishman's  laugh  came  in.  But  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  when  the  Germans  realise  they  have 
been  captured  by  an  Irish  regiment  they  want  to 
know  how  it  is  that  the  Irishmen  are  not  at  home 
in  the  civil  war  that  is  supposed  to  be  going  on. 
So,  says  he,  to  one  of  them  that  came  off  with  that 
blarney  in  his  queer  English,  "  This  is  the  only 
war  we  know  or  want  to  know  about  for  the  time 
being,  and  there's  mighty  little  that's  civil  about 
it  or  the  way  you  are  behaving  yourselves."  One 
hopes  that  that  shaft  of  native  wit  was  not  quite 
lost  upon  the  Teuton  intellect. 

Another  likely  story  is  told,  this  time  by  an  Irish 
Guardsman.  He  describes  the  length  to  which  he 
and  his  comrades  went  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  grapes.   It  is  only  the  extremes  in  the  story 
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that  make  one  smile — the  grapes  at  one  end  and 
the  risk  of  life  at  the  other.  Otherwise  the  story  has 
its  serious  aspect.  The  grapes  were  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  Prance's  world-famed  vineyards,  and  the 
Germans  had  been  concentrating  their  fire  upon  that 
corner  all  the  day  long.  Still,  most  of  the  Guards- 
men could  not  resist  the  temptation  and  risk  of 
stealing  out  to  get  them.  What  they  had  to  do  was 
to  crawl  along  the  top  of  the  trenches  like  big 
snails  and  then,  when  they  got  there,  make  a  spring 
up  and  catch  what  they  could  before  the  German 
shots  caught  them.  "We  weren't  always  success- 
ful, and  there's  many  a  lad  of  ours  owes  his  life 
or  his  wounds  to  touching  that  forbidden  fruit," 
concluded  the  Guardsman.  When  it  is  added  that 
many  of  them  had  gone  nearly  the  whole  day  with- 
out bite  or  sup,  the  risks  run  will  not  perhaps 
appear  so  foolhardy. 

It  was  Kingsley  who  extolled  tobacco  as  the 
possessor  of  many  virtues  and  the  inspiration  of 
much  that  is  good.  That  he  was  far  from  wrong  is 
proved  by  a  story  told  by  a  Times  special  corre- 
spondent, in  which  he  says :  M  I  shall  never  forget 
the  admirable  reply  given  by  an  English  soldier, 
wounded  in  the  hand,  whom  I  found  sitting  by  the 
roadside  outside  Mons  wearing  an  air  of  consterna- 
tion. I  began  to  talk  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  his 
wound  was  hurting  him.  1  It's  not  that,'  he  said 
with  a  doleful  shake  of  his  head ;  '  but  I'm  blessed 
if  I  haven't  been  and  lost  my  pipe  in  that  last 
charge.'  I  gave  him  mine,  and  he  was  instantly 
comforted." 
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This  story  leads  to  another,  in  which  an  instant 
cure  was  discovered  for  that  nerve-racking  terror 
— neuralgia.  A  private  named  Palmer  was  lying  in 
the  trenches  nearly  mad  with  pain  in  his  face  when 
a  German  shell  burst  close  by.  He  wasn't  hit,  but 
the  explosion  knocked  him  senseless  for  a  time,  and 
when  he  came  round  his  neuralgia  had  gone ! 
Now,  all  the  men  in  the  company  call  the  German 
shells  "Palmer's  neuralgia  cure." 

From  healing  pain  and  soothing  nerves  let  us 
turn  to  having  meals.  A  soldier  has  to  get  his  food 
sometime  or  other,  German  shots  notwithstanding. 
What  is  more,  he  does  get  it,  despite  the  somewhat 
irregular  hours  and  other  inconveniences.  But,  so 
that  we  at  home  should  be  under  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  what  kind  of  a  function  a  trench  tea  is 
like,  one  of  the  participants  has  given  us  a  rough 
idea.  Upon  this  particular  occasion  the  men  had 
been  under  fire  the  whole  day.  The  British  were 
without  food  of  any  kind,  "  until  we  had  what  you 
might  call  a  dainty  afternoon  tea  in  the  trenches 
under  shell  fire.  The  mugs  were  passed  round, 
with  the  biscuits  and  the  '  bully,'  as  best  we  could 
by  the  mess  orderlies,  but  it  was  hard  work  getting 
through  without  getting  more  than  we  wanted. 
My  next-door  neighbour,  so  to  speak,  got  a  shrapnel 
bullet  in  his  tin,  and  another  two  doors  off  had  his 
biscuit  shot  out  of  his  hand." 

Talking  about  food  brings  to  mind  the  curious 
way  in  which  pieces  of  chocolate  became  the  prize 
for  a  successful  "pot"  at  a  German.  The  humour 
is  grim.   The  story  comes  from  a  town  which  the 
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Germans,  in  crushing  numbers,  were  about  to 
enter.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  them  back  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  enable  the  British  troops 
to  retire  in  good  order.  So  a  hundred  Scots  were 
selected  for  this  responsible  duty. 

Sheltered  in  one  of  the  first  houses  of  the  village, 
they  kept  up  a  well-sustained  fire  on  the  enemy, 
but  had  to  endure  themselves  a  perfect  storm  of 
bullets.  Already  several  of  the  men  had  dropped, 
when  suddenly  the  German  fire  ceased.  While  the 
pause  lasted  a  Scottish  sergeant  noticed  that  their 
frail  fortress  was  a  grocer's  shop.  On  a  shelf  he 
found  a  few  packets  of  chocolate.  An  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Turning  to  his  men,  he  held  up  the 
packets,  saying,  "  Whoever  bowls  his  man  over  gets 
a  piece."  The  German  fusillade  began  anew.  The 
Scots,  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  sergeant's 
marksmanship  prizes,  fired  back  as  coolly  as  if  at 
target  practice.  The  sergeant,  while  keeping  his 
own  rifle  busy,  watched  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the 
advancing  enemy.  He  recorded  each  successful 
shot  with  "  Got  him !  "  and  handed  over  a  cake  of 
chocolate  to  the  winning  marksman.  But,  alas  ! 
there  were  few  prize-winners  who  lived  to  taste 
their  reward. 

Apparently  the  food  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  men  at  the  front.  It  also  concerns  the  enemy, 
and  a  nurse  of  the  Red  Gross  Society  vouches  for 
this.  One  day,  during  the  period  that  a  German 
corps  occupied  Rheims,  a  young  officer,  whose 
uniform  was  hanging  in  tatters  and  who  was  in- 
describably dirty,  stopped  her  in  the  street  and 
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spoke  to  her,  with  a  salute.  He  asked  if  they  could 
receive  in  their  hospital  some  wounded  in  whom 
he  took  an  especial  interest.  She  replied,  telling 
him  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  rinding  food 
enough  for  those  already  there,  with  which  he 
thanked  her  and  passed  on.  She  then  saw  him 
enter  a  pork-butcher's  shop.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  came  out  carrying  in  his  arms  a  great  quantity 
of  sausages.  It  was  only  later  that  she  learnt  that 
this  ragged  officer  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Kaiser, 
Prince  August  Wilhelm. 

Still  keeping  on  the  humorous  side  of  the  food 
question,  a  gunner  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery 
furnishes  some  details  and  his  comments  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  French  feed  the  wounded.  This 
is  a  sample  menu  as  he  experienced  it:  At  7  a.m., 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  lump  of  bread  (no  butter)  for 
breakfast;  at  11  a.m.,  soup  and  bread;  at  11.10, 
a  small  piece  of  meat  and  a  slice  of  bread ;  11.20, 
either  vegetables,  macaroni,  rice  or  stew  ;  11.25, 
glass  of  red  wine — all  these  for  lunch.    Then  at 

3  p.m.,  a  small  cup  of  tea ;  and  at  6  p.m.  the  same 
as  lunch,  for  dinner.  Upon  this  he  exercises  the 
usual  right  of  an  Englishman  to  grumble,  and  re- 
marks that  they  don't  give  the  lunch  and  dinner 
all  together,  but  dish  it  up  in  spasms,  and  different 
chaps  dish  out  each  course.  Moreover,  "  they  don't 
half  mix  it  up  !    We  get  soup,  and  then  the  meal 

4  wallah '  doesn't  turn  up  until  you  have  had  all  the 
rest  and  have  been  finished  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  the  soup  turns  up  last.  But  one  good 
thing — they  can  cook.  All  the  aristocracy  of  Nantes 
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visit  us  during  the  day,  bringing  notepaper  and 
extras,  and  we  give  them  souvenirs,"  he  adds,  by 
way  of  showing  there  was  no  ill-feeling. 

Gamp  yarns  have  been  much  in  evidence  during 
the  campaign.  One  related  that  the  Turcos  had  run 
short  of  food,  and  seeing  that,  from  their  point  of 
view,  there  was  no  use  for  heavy  artillery,  they 
bartered  two  of  the  guns  away  for  10,000  tins  of 
ration  beef.  Another  relates  how  the  Gloucesters 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  meal  one  day,  and  a  Ger- 
man shell  fell  right  in  the  centre  of  the  party. 
It  didn't  explode  at  once,  so  one  of  the  men  just 
dropped  his  biscuit,  got  up,  and  threw  the  shell 
out  of  the  trenches,  just  the  same  as  one  might  pick 
up  a  ball  that  had  come  over  the  garden  wall  at 
home,  and  then  went  on  with  his  meal. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  best  yarns  is  that  told 
of  the  German  aviators  who  had  never  seen  a  foot- 
ball match  in  their  lives.  Some  of  our  men  have 
actually  smuggled  footballs  into  their  kits,  just  in 
order  to  enliven  the  dull  times  which  they  antici- 
pated might  be  in  store  for  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  football  match  was  in  progress  behind  the 
lines  just  as  a  German  airship  passed  over.  The 
very  sight  of  that  match,  seen  from  the  clouds,  so 
amazed  the  bomb-droppers  that  they  actually 
forgot  their  mission.  Instead,  they  sped  back  to 
their  base  and  reported  the  wonderful  sight  they 
had  witnessed :  The  British  invasion  had  com- 
pletely broken  down  and  was  a  failure,  because  all 
the  soldiers  were  rushing  about  as  if  in  a  blind 
panic  and  as  though  they  had  gone  mad ! 
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No  nation  has  taunted  us  more  than  have  the 
Germans  with  not  being  musical.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  they  have  heard  our  men's 
voices  in  the  trenches  rolling  out  familiar  songs 
and  choruses  while  waiting  for  their  attack.  If 
they  have,  they  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  nation  can  be  accused  as  non-musical 
when  it  can  break  into  song  and  melody  while 
within  sound  of  shell.  All  sorts  of  old  favourites 
have  been  indulged  in.  Upon  the  authority  of 
Bombardier  Fred  Morris,  who  is  known  as  the 
"  Soldier  Baritone,"  singing  is  one  of  the  favourite 
pastimes  of  the  men.  The  bombardier  has  been 
wounded,  but  on  the  night  before  this  occurred  it 
was  raining  hard,  and  he  sang  two  or  three  songs 
to  cheer  up  the  lads.  "Annie  Laurie"  was  most 
popular,  and  "  Tipperary  "  was  not  the  favourite  by 
a  very  long  way. 

When  English  humour  fails,  the  Germans — un- 
consciously, though,  it  must  be  said — sometimes 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  following  extracts  taken 
from  the  diary  of  a  captured  German  officer  will 
suffice  as  evidence.  The  separate  paragraphs  repre- 
sent so  many  respective  days : 

"  At  last  the  day  !  To  have  lived  to  see  it !  We 
are  ready.  Let  him  come  who  may.  The  world- 
race  is  destined  to  be  German." 

"And  now  for  the  English,  used  to  fighting 
farmers.  To-night  William  the  Greater  has  given 
us  beautiful  advice.  You  think  each  day  of  your 
Emperor.  Do  not  forget  God.  His  Majesty  should 
remember  that  in  thinking  of  him  we  think  of 
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God,  for  is  he  not  the  Almighty's  instrument  in 
this  glorious  fight  for  right?" 

"The  conceited  English  have  ranged  themselves 
up  against  us  at  absurd  odds,  our  airmen  say." 

"An  English  shell  burst  on  a  Red  Gross  wagon 
to-day.  Full  of  English.  Ha  !  ha  !  Serve  the  swine 
right.  Still,  they  fight  well.  I  salute  the  officer 
who  kept  on  swearing  at  Germany  and  her  Emperor 
in  his  agony.  And  then  to  ask  calmly  for  a  bath. 
These  English !  We  have  hardly  time  to  bury  our 
own  dead,  so  they  are  being  weighted  in  the  river." 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  Army  that  one 
had  better  hasten  to  explain  that  the  Navy  is  also 
possessed  of  a  very  pretty  wit.  HLM.S.  Natal  has  a 
paper,  the  Natal  Newsletter,  which  is  printed  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  lonely 
watchers  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Kaiser  and  his 
fleet  come  in  for  some  light  pen-handling,  the 
excuse  being  that  "  no  respectable  paper  can  go  to 
press  without  them  now."  On  the  back  page  is  a 
mock  advertisement,  which  reads : 

Johnny  Bull, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  NELSON'S  AGE, 

STILL    GOING  STRONG, 
1805—1914. 

The  Tonic  with  a  Healthy  Bight. 

German  Fleet  it  Bottled  Square, 
Knocked  the  Kaiser  Everywhere. 

To  be  Obtained  at  the  Sign  of  "  The  Iron  Duke," 
or  Harry  Thuser  and  Co. 
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Among  the  comments  and  news  items  are  such 
as  these : 

"Water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  ship  to 
sink."  "The  combination  of  'L'  class  destroyers 

and  Heligoland  seems  to  make  a  of  a  mix-up." 

"Press  Bureau:  Germans  in  Paris."  "Press  Bureau 
(later):  Last  message  should  read:  'Germans  in 
plaster  of  Paris.'"  "The  doings  of  the  fleet  for  the 
past  fortnight  are  a  prohibited  topic,  so  may  not  be 
discussed.  In  writing  home  it  is  best  to  say  :  '  Dear 
Belinda — Very  busy  this  week.  See  last  Thursday's 
papers.' " 

The  ship's  poet  has  risen  to  the  occasion  with 
the  following  : 

"  Are  you  ever  coming  out, 

Kaiser  Bill  ? 
You'll  get  an  awful  clout, 

Kaiser  Bill : 
It'll  stop  your  wild  blaspheming, 
Your  planning  and  your  scheming, 
For  that  Empire  you've  been  dreaming, 

Kaiser  Bill. 

There's  a  nice  clear  stretch  of  ocean, 

Kaiser  Bill ; 
It's  a  lovely  soothing  lotion, 

Kaiser  Bill ; 
So  if  you're  feeling  chronic, 
Come  outside  and  have  a  tonic — 
We'll  treat  you  awful  jonick, 
Kaiser  Bill." 
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FINE  FEATS  BY  FINE  FELLOWS 

So  long-drawn-out  a  battle  as  that  fought  along 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  was  bound  to  produce 
deeds  that  will  live  in  memory  for  all  time. 

The  battle  developed  from  being  the  Battle  of 
the  Rivers  until  it  became  that  of  Northern  France, 
reaching  over  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier.  Along 
such  an  extending  line  and  in  such  a  widely  spread 
area,  feats  of  daring  and  narrow  escapes  went  hand 
in  hand. 

None,  maybe,  will  surpass  that  of  the  12th 
Lancers.  Officers  and  men  had  wonderful  escapes 
from  death  in  a  bridge-crossing  adventure.  In  one 
incident  only  a  yard  divided  the  colonel  from  his 
orderly,  yet  both  escaped  injury,  notwithstanding 
that  a  shell  dropped  between  officer  and  man.  The 
colonel's  horse  was  killed,  while  that  of  the  orderly 
was  wounded. 

The  whole  force  had  to  cross  a  river  and  canal 
by  means  of  pontoon  bridges,  as  the  permanent  iron 
ones  were  blown  away  by  the  enemy.  Their  duty 
was  to  see  if  the  infantry  already  in  position  across 
the  bridges  required  protection  on  the  flanks.  Half 
of  the  brigade  got  safely  across  when  the  enemy 
started  shelling  the  bridges  with  six  big  guns.  In 
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the  experience  of  men  under  fire,  the  bombardment 
was  the  most  terrific  they  had  ever  known.  Luckily, 
one  half  of  the  brigade  received  information  that 
danger  was  ahead,  and  had  withdrawn  to  safety. 
But  the  other  half  who  had  crossed — what  of  them? 
They  were  entrapped,  and  had  to  make  for  what- 
ever shelter  they  could  find  against  the  merciless 
shower  of  lead.  The  only  shelter  was  the  main 
street  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Their  experience 
rapidly  became  a  horror.  The  Germans  started  to 
bombard  the  place  with  sixty-pound  shells,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  position  of  the  Lancers  was 
no  longer  tenable. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  colonel  decided 
upon  the  course.  The  12th  made  their  "ride 
through  death."  It  was  a  superhuman  effort. 
They  were  forced  to  retire  in  front  of  six  big  guns 
which  were  trained  across  the  pontoon  bridge. 
Upon  that  target  shells  were  exploding  every  half- 
minute.  It  was  amid  those  explosions  that  the 
Lancers  had  to  make  their  dash  for  life.  But  they 
made  it.  Colonel  and  troopers  went  out  together 
and  scorned  the  German  shells  in  their  rush  across 
the  frail  bridge.  On  the  other  side  cheering  com- 
rades greeted  them.  They  got  through,  although 
many  to  this  day  are  wondering  how. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  in  face  of  this  feat,  to 
suggest  that  any  one  section  or  force  in  the  British 
Army  has  the  most  responsible  duties  of  all  to  carry 
out.  Every  unit  is  in  itself  of  the  first  importance. 
All  the  same,  nobody  will  gainsay  the  suggestion 
that  few  have  more  onerous  duties  fall  to  their  lot 
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than  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  way,  in  fact,  in 
which  they  carry  out  some  of  their  tasks  is  little 
short  of  marvellous. 

This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  one  little  party  who 
were  busily  repairing  a  bridge  previously  blown  up 
at  a  time  of  retreat,  during  which  they  had  a  test 
of  nerves  from  German  shrapnel.  A  shell  burst 
quite  close  to  them,  and  at  the  sound  of  its  warning 
whistle  they  lay  flat  on  their  faces,  expecting 
instant  death.  Not  a  man  was  killed,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
bridge-menders  were  busy  with  their  picks  and 
shovels,  crowbars  and  jacks,  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  to  upset  them.  It  is  that  spirit  of 
taking  things  "  all  in  the  day's  work  "  which  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  French  soldier  for  his  bon 
camarade  from  England  and  shows  that  our  troops 
in  Prance  belong  to  the  good  old  breed. 

Some  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  British 
soldier  when  a  wounded  "pal"  has  to  be  con- 
sidered are  worthy  of  a  history  to  themselves.  Self 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
wounded  man  and  his  pressing  need.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  lads  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, both  of  whom  were  hit.  But  there  was  only 
one  stretcher  on  which  to  take  them.  Each,  how- 
ever, had  his  views  as  to  who  should  go  first. 
Still,  neither  decided,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
bigger,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat 
of  a  bully,  took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  that 
a  settlement  was  reached.  This  is  how  he  did  it. 
Stretching  out  his  unwounded  arm  to  the  other, 
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he  said :  "  You  go  the  noo,  Jock,  an'  if  you're  no 
slippy  about  it,  you'll  gaur  me  gae  ye  something 
ye'll  remember  when  am  a'  richt  again."  Jock 
didn't  wait  any  longer  after  that. 

Hunger  and  thirst  will  force  a  man  to  do  many 
desperate  things.  It  was  hunger  that  forced  a 
youngster  of  the  Connaught  Rangers  out  of  the 
trenches  while  under  heavy  fire  to  an  orchard  near 
by  to  get  an  apple  for  a  wounded  comrade.  He  got 
the  apple  all  right,  but  he  got  a  German  bullet  or 
two  on  the  way  back,  and  dropped  dead  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  goal.  The  wounded  chap  had  his 
apple  brought  in  after  an  artilleryman  had  been 
wounded  in  getting  at  it.  One  hopes  the  apple  did 
some  good  to  the  poor  fellow.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  costly  ever  procured. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
will  have  good  cause  to  remember  the  first  battle 
in  which  it  has  ever  taken  part.  This,  according  to 
one  of  the  officers,  was  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
Alma.  The  information  was  contained  in  a  letter 
sent  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roy,  late  of  the  regiment. 
It  shows  that  the  battalion  did  no  less  than  save 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  concerned. 

After  standing  by  for  some  time  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  told  them  about  1.15  p.m.  that 
all  was  well  and  they  could  turn  in.  No  sooner 
had  they  got  into  the  dug-outs  than  things  looked 
to  be  all  wrong  up  in  the  front  line,  as  people  were 
standing  up  and  running  about  in  a  locality  which 
one  would  not  ordinarily  have  selected  for  such 
exercises. 
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"Anyway,  P  and  I  concluded  that  the  enemy 

were  through  or  something  wrong,"  continued  the 
officer,  "  so  we  turned  our  crowds  out  and  went 1  hell 
for  leather'  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  other 
side  to  help.  On  arrival,  we  bumped  into  trouble 
from  many  directions,  but  managed  to  stop  there 
until  the  rest  of  the  battalion  and  brigade  turned 
up  and  pushed  the  enemy  back  again. 

"I  got  hit  soon  after  we  got  into  our  position, 
so  did  not  take  any  more  active  proceeding  in  the 
affair.  I  am  told  that  the  battalion  was  con- 
gratulated on  having  saved  the  situation.  I  am 
also  told  that  the  battalion  had  a  trying  two  nights 

of  it  following  in  the  trenches.  S  is  in  hospital, 

sick.  His  mother  told  me  she  had  a  note  from 
General  Sir  Horace,  saying  that  the  battalion  had 
greatly  distinguished  itself  on  the  20th,  which  is 
good  to  hear.  I  am  afraid  we  lost  a  lot  of  our 
good  fellows." 

It  is  not  every  battalion  that  gets  as  big  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  itself  in  its  first  engagement 
as  this  which  came  the  way  of  the  Sherwood 
Foresters. 

Bravery  and  treachery  are  strange  bed-fellows. 
Yet  sometimes  they  come  together.  A  lot  of  the 
latter  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Germans.  As  for 
the  former — well,  these  pages  speak  for  themselves. 
But  a  peculiarly  marked  case  is  that  in  which  the 
Gonnaught  Rangers  and  the  Goldstreams  were  con- 
cerned when  about  one  mile  on  one  side  of  the 
Aisne.  There  it  was  that  scouts  brought  informa- 
tion that  the  Germans  were  entrenched  about  500 
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yards  away,  and  their  artillery  was  1,000  yards 
farther  back,  where  they  were  waiting  for  our 
troops. 

Our  men,  about  eight  hundred  strong,  opened 
fire,  but  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  crops  in 
the  field.  They  were  unable  to  lie  down  properly 
to  fire—could  not,  in  fact,  see  over  the  top  of  the 
growing  turnips — and  directly  they  "  popped  "  up 
to  have  a  shot,  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  them. 
The  result  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  British  until 
reinforcements  arrived.  Then  it  was  that  a  fierce 
bayonet  fight  followed.  Our  men  did  terrible 
execution,  as  well  as  taking  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
But  see  what  follows  !  It  is  told  by  a  man  engaged 
in  the  fight: 

"  The  enemy  at  this  engagement  put  up  the 
white  flag,  but  when  the  Goldstreams  went  to  take 
them  prisoners,  they  were  met  by  a  very  heavy  fire 
and  lost  a  lot  of  lives.  I  was  got  out  of  the  firing 
line  by  our  Red  Cross  chaps  and  taken  to  a  farm- 
house with  other  wounded.  Amongst  them  were 
about  forty  Germans.  The  next  morning  the  enemy 
shelled  the  building  and  we  got  the  Englishmen 
out.  Then  the  place  caught  fire,  and  the  German 
wounded  who  could  not  manage  to  get  out  were 
burned  to  death." 

When  honours  are  shared  out  after  the  war,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  British  cavalry  played  a 
great  part  all  along  the  line.  They  have  done  no 
more  than  we  at  home  expected  of  them.  That  is 
because  we  know  them  and  their  traditions.  Still, 
in  this  great  war  they  have  been  opposed  to  the 
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greatest  forces  that  could  be  imagined.  They  have 
come  out  all  right.  They  have  won  the  admiration 
of  our  Allies.   They  have  amazed  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  alone  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men 
that  are  fine.  Their  cheery  spirits  are  fine  also. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  sent  home  by 
a  private  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  that  spell 
cheeriness  itself : 

"We  are  still  in  it  all,  but  here  we  have  one 
day  in  the  firing  line  and  two  days'  rest,  so  that  is 
quite  nice  for  us.  Yesterday  the  Germans  had  to 
retire  three  miles.  They  think  it  is  their  last  stand. 
We  know  they  have  had  to  use  all  their  best  efforts 
and  are  in  a  bad  state  all  round.  They  have  used 
their  siege  guns,  and — you  would  laugh — they  have 
done  practically  no  damage,  killing  a  few  horses 
and  ploughing  up  the  ground  with  the  many  '  coal- 
boxes  '  they  have  sent  over. 

"  It  is  surprising  how  you  can  sleep  in  the  open 
anywhere,  and  the  food  we  knock  up  is  beyond 
words.  Perhaps  we  don't  get  in  until  10  p.m.,  and 
then  we  have  no  time  to  make  a  stew,  and  we  are 
up  at  3  a.m.  This  we  have  often  had,  but  not 
lately  ;  so  we  just  stick  on  a  rasher,  and  have  it, 
and  get  down  to  it.  But  when  we  get  in  early  and 
have  driven  them  well  back,  we  have  potatoes, 
onions,  carrots,  and  then  stick  the  good  old  tin  of 
bully  in  it — and  isn't  it  a  stew  !  " 

It  is  this  cheerful  spirit  that  counts  as  an  asset 
when  our  men  face  the  enemy.  Confident  in  their 
cause  and  sure  in  their  action,  they  start  out  to 
win,  whether  in  ones,  companies,  battalions,  or 
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armies.  An  incident  that  illustrates  this  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Jouarre,  near  La  Ferte\ 
British  artillery,  screened  behind  a  wood,  was 
sending  a  hail  of  shell  on  the  Germans  in  order  to 
dislodge  them.  A  score  of  Death's  Head  Hussars 
tried  to  reconnoitre  the  position.  A  small  detach- 
ment of  Highlanders  went  after  them. 

One  of  the  latter  got  separated  from  his  com- 
panions. This  made  no  difference  to  the  issue  at 
stake.  He  dashed  alone  into  the  middle  of  the 
Germans,  who  fired  a  volley  at  him.  Mortally 
wounded,  he  still  managed  to  kill  one  hussar  and 
wound  two  others  before  he  was  finally  dispatched 
by  the  enemy.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell ;  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  white  wooden 
cross,  and  bears  the  simple  inscription  :  "  T.  Camp- 
bell, Seaforths." 

There  is  a  story  which  must  be  told  of  a  per- 
formance in  the  dark.  It  concerns  our  fine  body  of 
Army  Service  Corps  men,  without  whom  goodness 
knows  how  the  fighting  line  would  get  on.  The 
way  in  which  these  men  work  is  made  clear  from 
one  of  their  feats  in  carrying  supplies  during  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne.  Their  only  road  to  the  river 
had  been  under  heavy  shell-fire  during  the  entire 
day.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  move  until 
dusk  came  on.  This  did  not  free  them  from 
danger  ;  the  enemy  had  laid  their  guns  at  angles. 
They  were  fired  at  irregular  intervals.  These  and 
cross-firing  made  it  impossible  for  the  Service 
Corps  men  to  know  when  the  next  lot  was  coming. 
However,  they  reached  the  river,  to  find  it  could 
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only  be  crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  But  how  to 
cross  it  was  the  difficulty.  The  bridge  was  shaky, 
the  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  bridge  was  being 
used  to  convey  ambulances,  wounded  soldiers,  and 
pontoons  across.  The  only  objects  that  could  be 
distinguished  were  the  white  bandages  round  the 
heads  of  the  wounded  men.  Add  to  this  the 
tension  caused  by  the  prospect  of  the  German  guns 
commencing  to  speak  again.  However,  in  early 
dawn  the  supplies  were  ultimately  got  over.  After- 
wards the  Germans  shelled  the  bridge.  But  they 
were  too  late. 

In  the  night  attacks  by  German  artillery  their 
powerful  searchlights  played  an  important  part. 
A  British  Maxim-gun  party  was  ordered  to  move 
on  at  night  to  a  point  twenty  miles  distant.  They 
got  through,  but  under  a  continuous  fire  from  the 
German  artillery,  which  had  obtained  knowledge 
of  the  retirement.  The  enemy  played  their  search- 
lights upon  the  party,  and  then  poured  shells  after 
them.  The  Germans  would  have  pursued  had  they 
not  been  held  in  check  by  other  British  infantry, 
who,  although  in  small  force,  were  well  placed. 
The  next  morning  saw  the  Germans  after  those 
Maxims.  The  guns,  however,  were  got  right  out  of 
the  German  range,  and  the  men  were  complimented 
upon  their  smart  work  by  Sir  John  French. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  keeps  so  closely  in 
touch  with  everything  that  goes  on  that  he  very 
quickly  knows  of  any  special  piece  of  work.  The 
next  thing  he  does  is  to  express  his  approval. 
This  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  led  to  a 
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remarkable  incident.  In  the  rearguard  action  of 
Villiers-Gotterets  some  splendid  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  41st  Battery.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  at  once  congratulated 
the  battery.  But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  asked 
that  the  name  of  one  of  their  drivers  should  be  sent 
up  for  a  special  medal.  This  affected  the  whole  of 
those  concerned,  because  in  the  general  judgment 
no  man  was  a  whit  better  than  the  others.  So  they 
settled  it  by  drawing  lots.  Not  a  single  man  among 
those  who  failed  to  draw  the  lucky  number 
neglected  to  congratulate  the  winner. 

As  the  head  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
never  forgets  to  honour  a  brave  act,  other  respon- 
sible leaders  follow  his  example.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  done  is  shown  in  an  incident  recorded 
by  a  sergeant  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards.  These 
troops  made  a  charge  against  odds  that  looked  like 
courting  certain  death.  They  foresaw  this  as  they 
went  into  it.  Still,  they  never  wavered.  The  order 
was  to  charge  in  front  of  100  heavy  German  guns. 
Off  they  went  at  a  gallop.  They  found  that  thou- 
sands of  German  infantry  were  opening  a  deadly 
fire  upon  them.  Bullets  and  bursting  shells  rained 
about  them.  Men  and  horses  fell,  but  still  they 
galloped  on.  The  sergeant's  squadron  numbered 
150  when  they  went  in.  When  they  came  out  they 
numbered  70.  At  the  end  of  it  all  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  Ferguson  expressed  his  thanks.  Then 
it  was  that  the  brave  fellows  learned  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  charge  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
enemy's  strength.   They  succeeded. 
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SALT  OF  THE  SEA 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  phrase,  "  the 
saucy  Arethusa"  as  a  memory  of  a  glorious  page 
in  Great  Britain's  naval  triumphs  of  long  ago. 
Song  and  story  have  familiarised  us  to  the  Areihusa 
of  old.  But  if  the  fighters  of  bygone  days  pass 
away,  as  indeed  they  must,  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  their  daring  deeds  by  christening  the 
fighters  of  to-day  after  them,  and  so  to  continue 
their  traditions. 

This  is  what  the  Arethusa  did  off  the  Heligoland 
Bight  in  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  British  fleet 
to  dig  out  the  skulking  German  ships.  She  is  a 
light-armoured  cruiser.  The  operation  she  was  en- 
gaged upon  was  to  join  in  a  scooping  movement, 
which  included  a  strong  contingent  of  destroyers, 
the  objective  being  to  cut  off  the  German  light  craft 
from  home  and  engage  them  at  leisure  upon  the 
open  sea.  The  Arethusa,  leading  the  line  of 
destroyers,  was  first  attacked  by  two  German 
cruisers,  and  was  sharply  engaged  for  35  minutes 
at  a  range  of  about  2,000  yards,  with  the  result  that 
she  sustained  some  damage  and  casualties,  but 
drove  off  the  two  German  cruisers,  one  of  which 
she  seriously  injured  with  her  6-inch  guns. 
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Later  in  the  morning  she  engaged  at  intervals 
two  other  German  vessels,  who  were  encountered 
in  the  confused  fighting  which  followed,  and,  in 
company  with  the  Fearless  and  the  light  cruiser 
squadron,  contributed  to  the  sinking  of  the  cruiser 
Mainz.  In  these  encounters  the  Arethusa's  speed 
was  reduced  to  10  knots,  some  of  her  guns  were 
disabled,  and  at  one  o'clock  she  was  about  to  be 
attacked  by  two  other  cruisers  of  the  German  town 
class,  when  the  battle-cruiser  squadron  most  oppor- 
tunely arrived  and  pursued  and  sank  these  new 
antagonists. 

Details  of  such  historic  deeds  cannot  be  weari- 
some, and  they  show  that  when  the  fight  began 
the  Arethusa  and  the  first  of  her  foes  came  within 
2,000  yards  range.  Then  it  was  that  the  forward 
6-inch  gun  of  the  British  cruiser  spoke — a  short, 
sharp  crash  that  hurt  the  ears,  followed  by  the 
duller  boom  of  the  bursting  shell.  It  was  a  fitting 
beginning  for  the  inferno  of  noise  that  immediately 
followed.  All  around  the  mist  lay,  broken,  indeed, 
by  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  guns,  but  immediately 
reinforced  by  the  dense  fumes  of  cordite  and 
lyddite.  It  was  a  fight  in  the  dark,  where  no  man 
could  see  how  his  brother  fared,  and  where  it  was 
only  just  possible  to  make  out  the  opposing  grey 
shadow,  and  hammer,  hammer,  hammer  at  it  till 
the  eyes  ached  and  smarted  and  the  breath  whistled 
through  lips  parched  with  the  acrid,  stifling  fumes 
of  picric  acid. 

Another  German  cruiser  came  up,  and,  ranging 
by  her  partner,  added  to  the  rain  of  shells  bursting 
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around  and  upon  the  struggling  Arethusa,  till,  with 
all  save  one  of  her  guns  silenced,  she  stood  out  of 
the  fight  for  a  moment  to  regain  breath.  Neither 
of  the  enemy's  cruisers  followed,  for  both  had  had 
all  they  wanted. 

Then,  with  the  wreckage  cleared  away,  the 
wounded  carried  below,  and  her  guns  again  fit  for 
action,  the  Arethusa  came  back  for  more.  Into 
the  haze  she  steamed  again,  seeking  her  old  oppo- 
nents, and,  having  found  them,  redoubled  her 
previous  efforts.  Very  few  minutes  sufficed  this 
time.  One  of  the  cruisers  burst  into  flame ;  the 
other  was  visibly  sinking. 

The  Arethusa  went  on  to  seek  some  fresh  en- 
counter. Before  her  there  next  appeared  another 
larger  cruiser,  and  beyond  this  again  big  dim 
shapes  emerged  from  the  harbour.  But  what  was 
this  behind  her?  Her  old  opponents  in  action 
again?  What  was  it  that  the  big  German  cruiser 
in  front  was  turning  to  fight?  A  stray  breath  of 
wind  disclosed  the  secret,  and  through  the  rift 
could  be  seen  two  more  of  the  light  cruiser 
squadron,  and  behind  them  the  immense  forms  of 
the  big  battle-cruisers.  But  others  had  seen  these 
besides  the  Arethusa.  So  the  dim  shapes  that 
had  appeared  from  the  harbour  vanished  again. 
Discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour.  The 
Germans  fled.  Meanwhile,  the  Arethusa  devoted 
herself  to  rescuing  the  wounded  and  the  hale  from 
the  sinking  German  ships. 

Arising  out  of  the  first  brush  with  the  enemy 
was  one  of  those  remarkable  happenings  which 
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go  like  a  flash  and  leave  one  almost  dazed  by  their 
dramatic  brilliance.  The  Defender  was  in  an 
indirect  way  the  cause  of  one  such,  the  direct 
medium,  however,  being  a  British  submarine.  The 
details  are  vouched  for  by  a  naval  officer,  and  the 
episode  started  when  the  Defender,  having  sunk' 
an  enemy,  lowered  a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swim- 
ming survivors.  Before  the  whaler  got  back,  an 
enemy's  cruiser  came  up,  and  chased  the  Defender, 
and  thus  she  abandoned  her  whaler.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  these  British  seamen — alone  in  an  open 
boat,  without  food,  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  and  that  land  the  enemy's  fortress, 
with  nothing  but  foe  and  fog  around  them. 

Suddenly  a  swirl  alongside,  and  up,  if  you 
please,  pops  His  Britannic  Majesty's  submarine  E4, 
opens  his  conning-tower,  takes  them  all  on  board, 
shuts  up  again,  dives,  and  brings  them  home  250 
miles !  Is  that  not  magnificent?  No  novelist 
would  dare  face  the  critics  with  an  episode  like 
that — except,  perhaps,  Jules  Verne — and  all  true. 

As  a  contrast  in  methods,  some  of  the  official 
observations  in  the  Heligoland  affair  must  be  put 
upon  record.  They  show  what  a  number  of  events 
may  happen  in  a  short  period,  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrate  the  huge  odds  Britishers  never  hesitate 
to  fight  against,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
sailors  never  forget  the  duty  of  helping  a  beaten 
foe.  A  summary  of  such  events  in  this  sea  fight 
shows  that  the  destroyers  themselves  did  not 
shrink  from  engaging  the  enemy's  cruisers,  both 
with  guns  and  torpedoes,  for  which  plucky  conduct 
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two  of  them,  the  Laurel  and  the  Liberty,  got 
severely  knocked  about. 

The  British  destroyers  exposed  themselves  to 
considerable  risk  in  endeavouring  to  save  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  drowning  German  sailors. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  shows  that  Ger- 
man officers  were  observed  firing  at  their  own  men 
in  the  water  with  pistols,  and  that  several  were 
shot  before  the  eyes  of  British  officers  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  risks  run  aboard  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
are  well  portrayed  by  a  lieutenant  on  board  one  of 
these  craft  attached  to  the  Arethusa.  The  destroyers 
had  partly  formed  and  were  very  much  bunched 
together,  a  fine  target,  when  suddenly  arrived 
five  or  six  shells  among  them.  Then  five  or  six 
stabs  of  fire  pierced  the  mist,  and  the  destroyer 
made  out  a  four-funnelled  cruiser  of  the  Breslau 
class.  Those  five  stabs  were  her  guns  going  off. 
The  destroyers  waited  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  shots 
and  the  noise  of  the  guns  arrived  pretty  well  simul- 
taneously fifty  yards  away.  Her  next  salvo  went 
over  this  particular  destroyer,  and  at  that  juncture 
the  commodore  made  a  signal  from  the  Arethusa 
to  attack  with  torpedoes. 

"  So  we  swung  round  at  right  angles  and 
charged  full  speed  at  the  enemy,  like  a  hussar 
attack,"  goes  on  the  lieutenant.  "We  got  away  at 
the  start  magnificently  and  led  the  field,  so  that  all 
the  enemy's  firing  was  aimed  at  us  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  When  we  got  so  close  that  the  debris 
of  their  shells  fell  on  board,  we  altered  course, 
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and  so  threw  them  out  in  their  reckoning  of  our 
speed,  and  they  had  all  their  work  to  do  over 
again. 

"Humanly  speaking,  the  captain,  by  twisting 
and  turning  at  the  psychological  moment,  saved 
us  ;  actually,  I  feel  we  are  in  God's  keeping  these 
days.  After  ten  minutes  we  got  near  enough  to 
fire  our  torpedo,  and  then  turn  back  to  the 
Arethusa.  Next,  our  follower  arrived,  just  where 
we  had  been,  and  fired  his  torpedo,  and,  of  course, 
the  enemy  fired  at  him  instead  of  at  us — what  a 
blessed  relief !  It  was  like  coming  out  of  a  really 
hot  and  oppressive  orchid-house  into  the  cool  air 
of  a  summer  garden.  A  'hot'  fire  is  properly 
descriptive :  it  seems  actually  to  be  hot !  " 

No  finer  sample  of  British  endurance  and  pluck 
can  probably  be  cited  than  that  displayed  by 
Commander  Frank  Rose,  of  the  Laurel.  This  ship 
was  in  the  fiercest  of  the  fighting.  How  she  was 
kept  afloat  and  her  crew  saved  from  utter  destruc- 
tion seems  beyond  comprehension.  She  was  in 
the  inside  berth,  and,  when  the  firing  opened,  at 
once  became  the  mark  of  a  German  cruiser  and  two 
destroyers.  The  first  shot  to  hit  the  Laurel  found 
its  way  to  the  engine-room,  killing  four  men  and 
doing  a  serious  amount  of  damage.  The  second 
struck  the  forward  gun,  jamming  the  charge  which 
was  about  to  be  fired,  disabling  the  mounting,  and 
killing  three  men.  The  third  shell  to  strike  her 
wounded  the  commander  seriously  in  the  left  leg ; 
but,  though  urged  by  his  men  to  go  below,  he 
shifted  his  weight  on  to  the  other  leg,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  issue  his  orders  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  for  all  this  time  the  Laurel  was  making 
it  desperately  uncomfortable  for  the  two  destroyers 
with  which  she  was  engaged — one  of  which  shortly 
afterwards  went  to  the  bottom — and  giving  as  good 
as  she  was  getting  from  the  cruiser  as  well. 

A  piece  of  a  fourth  shell  next  struck  the  com- 
mander, this  time  on  his  sound  leg,  and  brought 
him  down  on  the  bridge.  He  still  declined  to  give 
way,  though  his  signalman  insisted  on  tearing  off 
his  trousers  to  prevent  the  wounds  from  being 
poisoned — an  act  of  thoughtful  devotion  to  which 
the  commander  may  have  owed  his  life.  He  con- 
tinued to  fight  his  ship  until  he  lost  consciousness, 
just  after  he  had  learnt  from  his  gunner  that  they 
had  managed  to  extract  the  charge  from  the 
damaged  gun. 

As  he  lay  unconscious  on  the  bridge,  one  of  his 
petty  officers  fastened  tenderly  a  lifebelt  round  him, 
for  by  this  time  only  three  rounds  of  ammunition 
remained,  and,  though  the  British  cruisers  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  it  appeared  impossible  that 
the  Laurel  could  live  much  longer  in  the  fire  to 
which  she  was  then  exposed.  A  final  shell  struck 
her  amidships  and  enveloped  her  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  dust  and  smoke.  That  last  shell,  however,  was 
to  prove  her  salvation ;  a  dense  and  inexplicable 
cloud  clung  to  her  as  she  lay  helpless  on  the  water, 
and  effectually  screened  her  from  further  German 
attention. 

There  are  feats  other  than  those  actually  arising 
from  the  line  of  battle  that  claim  a  place  in  any  roll 
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of  honour.  As  an  example,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
trawler  Glenogil,  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  crew  of  600  men  aboard  the 
Oceanic  when  she  struck  on  a  rock  off  the  north  of 
Scotland  on  a  dark  and  misty  night.  This  is  how  it 
was  done :  The  Glenogil  was  on  her  way  home 
from  fishing  when  her  skipper's  attention  was 
attracted  by  signals  of  distress.  It  required  careful 
seamanship  before  the  Glenogil  was  brought  near 
enough  to  discover  the  Oceanic  on  the  rocks.  By 
skilful  manoeuvring  the  Glenogil  came  alongside 
the  Oceanic,  and  ropes  and  ladders  were  lowered 
over  the  side  of  the  liner,  down  which  the  crew 
scrambled  on  to  the  deck  of  the  trawler.  In  a  short 
time  the  decks  of  the  Glenogil  were  crowded  with 
a  closely  packed  mass  of  400  men,  and  when  she 
could  hold  no  more  the  trawler  steamed  off  to 
a  larger  steamer,  which  could  not  go  near  the 
Oceanic  owing  to  the  dangerous  waters. 

After  transferring  her  human  freight  to  the 
second  steamer,  the  trawler  returned  to  the  Oceanic 
and  took  off  the  remaining  200  of  the  crew,  who 
were  similarly  transferred.  A  third  time  the 
Glenogil  was  manoeuvred  towards  the  Oceanic,  and 
this  time  a  large  amount  of  valuable  articles  was 
transferred.  The  work  of  rescue  was  attended  with 
great  risk.  The  time  was  early  morning,  the 
signals  of  the  Oceanic  being  first  observed  at  1.30  ; 
it  was  dark  and  foggy ;  there  was  a  heavy  swell  on 
the  sea  ;  while,  in  addition,  the  coast  is  extremely 
dangerous. 

The  sinking  of  H.M.S.  Pathfinder  by  a  sub- 
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marine  provided  one  of  the  instances  of  the  most 
superb  heroism  yet  recorded.  The  hero  was  a  chief 
petty  officer,  who,  with  all  the  rest,  took  to  the 
water  when  that  dread  yet  inevitable  order,  "  Every 
man  for  himself,"  came.  The  officer  was  a  strong 
swimmer,  but  his  strength  was  placed  ungrudg- 
ingly and  unselfishly  at  the  disposal  of  his  mates 
who  had  less  of  it  than  he. 

Directly  he  got  into  the  water  he  swam  here 
and  there  among  his  struggling  comrades,  carrying 
them  lumps  of  wood  and  wreckage,  and  assisting 
first  this  one  and  then  another.  He  eventually  had 
formed  a  group  of  eleven  in  all.  His  efforts  were 
untiring.  Any  stray  flotsam  from  the  wreck  which 
he  could  find  he  brought  to  his  desperate  little 
colony,  and,  packing  it  under  the  arms  of  the  more 
exhausted  men,  made  their  position  as  secure  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Then  there 
followed  a  trying  and  anxious  period  of  waiting, 
during  which  the  survivors  were  hanging  half- 
exhausted  between  life  and  death.  Even  through 
that  dreadful  suspense  the  officer  spoke  repeated 
words  of  encouragement  to  his  comrades.  He  even 
went  the  length  at  one  stage  of  trying  to  get  them 
to  join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Tipperary." 

Already  injured  himself,  his  strength  was  well- 
nigh  spent,  but  his  spirit  was  indomitable.  He 
continued  to  cheer  the  others  with  words  of  hope, 
but  one  after  another  the  group  began  to  slip  away 
— no  fewer  than  four  sank  out  of  sight  in  turn — 
the  explanation  in  one  or  two  cases  being  that  the 
men  got  somewhat  excited.  Their  lifebuoys,  in  the 
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shape  of  wreckage,  kept  them  just  at  breathing- 
height  above  the  surface,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  their  position  they  sacrificed  their  only 
chance.  Meantime,  vessels  were  racing  against 
time  to  their  rescue,  and  when  the  heroic  petty 
officer  saw  the  smoke  in  the  distance  he  cheered 
until  he  fired  anew  the  drooping  hopes  of  his 
comrades.  He  was  so  exhausted  that  when  the 
boats  reached  the  spot  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
picked  up  and  taken  on  board. 

It  would  be  hard  to  beat  the  simply  spoken 
account  given  by  Stoker  William  Lewis,  of  the 
Pathfinder.  The  force  of  the  explosion  sent  out  the 
lights  and  hurled  the  men  in  all  directions.  One  of 
the  hands  put  the  question,  "In  action?"  to  an 
officer,  to  receive  the  brief  reply,  "  Something 
worse.1'  Then  came  the  realisation  of  what  had 
happened,  followed  by  the  final  order  in  such  cases. 
Stoker  Lewis  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the  men  started 
singing,  two  or  three  of  the  popular  songs  of  the 
day  getting  a  busy  time  of  it.  He  did  not  think  he 
had  ever  seen  the  crew  jollier — some  were  jumping 
in  to  clutch  gratings,  others  had  lifebelts,  while  any 
amount  of  good-humoured  chaff  was  bandied  about 
over  the  unique  movements  of  the  rafts.  One 
fellow  had  the  ship's  dog  in  his  arms  as  he  jumped 
—a  fitting  tribute  to  the  humanity  of  the  British 
sailor. 
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HOW  BRITISH  SAILORS  MET  DEATH 

Daring  and  brave  though  our  men  on  land  are 
when  facing  death,  our  sailors  are  no  less  fearless 
when  last  moments  are  at  hand.  Song  and  story- 
have  come  to  us  from  the  centuries  singing  and 
telling  us  of  their  deeds.  To-day  the  story  of  the 
three  British  cruisers  that  went  down  in  the  North 
Sea  will  add  lustre  to  the  fame  of  our  navy.  The 
cruisers — Aboukir,  Hogue,  and  Cressy — did  not 
meet  their  fate  in  open  fight.  It  was  not  the  foe 
above  the  water,  but  that  below,  who  sent  them  to 
their  grave.  They  were  torpedoed  by  a  submarine, 
and  had  little  chance  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
brave  men  on  board  faced  their  last  foe,  Death,  in 
the  same  spirit  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  enemy  been  the  whole  German  fleet.  The  con- 
duct of  all,  officers  and  men,  proved  that  they 
who  make  the  British  navy  are  animated  with  the 
same  pluck  which  inspired  their  forefathers  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Nelson. 

The  ships  were  about  100  yards  from  each  other. 
The  Aboukir  was  struck  first.  Then  the  Hogue 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Aboukir,  and  lowered 
her  boats  to  pick  up  her  sister-ship's  crew,  who 
were  in  the  water ;  but  a  German  torpedo  found 
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her,  with  the  result  that  she  shared  the  same  mis- 
fortune as  the  Aboukir.  Next  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  Cressy.  This  came  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
Hogue  was  hit,  during  which  interval  she  had 
picked  up  hundreds  of  men  from  the  other  two 
ships.  Three  torpedoes  were  fired  at  her.  The  first 
struck,  but  did  little  damage,  the  second  entirely 
missed,  but  the  third  found  its  mark  and  sealed  the 
Cressy's  doom.  It  was  all  over  in  an  hour. 

The  captains  were  with  their  ships  to  the  last. 
Not  one  of  them  made  any  attempt  to  move  for 
himself  until  he  felt  certain  that  all  the  men  had 
taken  their  chance.  Captain  Drummond,  of  the 
Aboukir,  and  Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  Hogue, 
were  saved,  but  Captain  Robert  Johnson,  of  the 
Cressy,  went  down  with  his  ship. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Drummond,  of  the  Aboukir, 
by  one  of  the  members  of  his  crew.  In  his  quiet, 
matter-of-fact  manner  this  sailor  remarked  to  a 
Press  interviewer  :  "  When  our  captain — Captain 
Drummond ;  I  should  like  you  to  mention  his 
name,  he's  a  hero — saw  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  ship,  he  gave  the  order,  'Every  man 
for  himself !  Take  your  own  chance  ! '  And  then 
the  boys  simply  went  for  it.  Almost  the  next 
minute  the  ship  listed  heavily,  and  I  was  thrown 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  And  then  I  dived  for 
it.  The  next  I  can  remember  is  floating  about, 
clutching  a  piece  of  an  oar ;  and  this  is  what  I 
did  for  about  three  hours,  when  I  was  picked  up 
by  the  fishing  smack  Corianda  from  Lowestoft. 
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"I  want  to  put  in  a  word  about  the  captain.  I 
should  think  he  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  all  the 
time  while  the  ship  was  sinking,  there  he  was,  try- 
ing to  save  men.  I  should  reckon  he  saved  quite 
twenty  men,  and  when  anybody  shouted,  'What 
about  yourself,  captain?'  he'd  turn  round  and  say, 
'  You  look  to  yourself,  my  boy ;  never  mind  me.' 
Even  in  the  water  he  went  swimming  about  pick- 
ing up  men.  Aye,  he  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of. 
I  think  he  got  saved — I  hope  so."  To  all  of  this 
the  reciter's  comrades,  who  had  gathered  around, 
said  "Hear,  hear !  "  in  fully  approving  chorus.  The 
man's  hope  of  the  captain  having  been  saved  was, 
as  stated,  fulfilled. 

The  way  in  which  the  men  who  guard  our 
coasts  are  prepared  for  any  emergency  is  shown  by 
what  happened  aboard  the  Aboukir.  Matters  were 
going  on  much  the  same  as  usual  when  suddenly 
the  lights  went  out,  and  the  crew  heard  the  sound 
of  a  violent  report.  At  once  they  all  knew  what 
was  the  matter,  and  were  ready  for  it,  but  all  the 
same  stuck  to  their  work.  Half  a  minute  later  they 
were  warned  of  what  had  happened,  and  were  told 
that  the  ship  was  sinking.  Then  they  hurried  on 
deck,  some  of  them  singing  "  God  Save  the  King." 
Upon  arriving  on  deck  they  saw  that  the  ship  was 
hopelessly  lost.  The  boats  had  already  been 
lowered,  but  before  the  men  could  get  into  them 
they  were  plunged  into  the  sea.  Some  scrambled 
into  the  lifeboats,  others  swam  about  searching 
desperately  for  some  piece  of  timber  to  take  refuge 
on.   One  survivor  stated  that  he  managed  to  catch 
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hold  of  a  piece  of  wood  just  as  one  of  his  mates 
reached  it.  They  stuck  to  it  together,  lying  back 
to  back  with  their  legs  in  the  icy  water. 

The  most  terrible  sight  of  all  to  this  man  was 
seeing  his  comrades  sinking  all  around,  nearly 
exhausted  and  frozen,  and  he  quite  unable  to  lend 
them  a  helping  hand.  They  were  several  hours  in 
this  terrible  position  on  their  tiny  raft,  until  at  last 
they  were  sighted  by  the  Flora,  and  picked  up  and 
treated  very  well  by  the  Dutch  crew. 

But  here  is  another  point  to  marvel  at.  In  the 
middle  of  all  this  fighting  and  struggling  against 
a  watery  death,  the  cheerier  side  of  the  Jack  Tar 
will  somehow  or  other  come  right  to  the  surface, 
for  this  same  survivor,  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  experiences,  paused  in  the  narration  and 
brightened  up  suddenly,  then  dragging  something 
out  of  his  pocket,  he  said :  "  See  what  I  saved — my 
stump  of  clay  pipe.  I  had  it  in  my  mouth  all  the 
time.   I'm  never  going  to  part  with  that  now." 

The  Hogue,  whilst  standing  by  to  help  the 
Aboukir,  was  struck  by  two  torpedoes  amidships  on 
the  starboard  side  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twenty 
seconds.  She  began  to  heel  over  at  once,  and  then, 
turning  turtle,  floated  bottom  upwards  for  some 
minutes  before  she  disappeared.  The  men,  on  the 
first  shock,  quickly  realised  that  something  serious 
had  happened.  They  prepared  for  the  worst  with- 
out losing  their  heads.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
survivor  the  grandest  sight  he  saw  was  the  captain. 
This  particular  man  says  they  saw  him,  when  the 
ship  turned  over,  climb  to  the  keel,  and  as  she 
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went  down  he  stood  just  for  an  instant,  with  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looking  calmly  upon  the  scene. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  way  in  which  a  first-class  stoker  on 
board  the  Hogue  spoke  of  his  captain.  He  tells  of 
the  stuff  of  which  Captain  Nicholson  is  made  in 
this  brief  description :  "  Our  captain  was  one  of  the 
best.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  standing  on 
the  bridge  waving  his  cap  and  pointing  downwards 
with  the  thumb  of  his  other  hand.  The  vessel  was 
sinking  fast,  and  those  who  saw  him  while  we 
were  swimming  in  the  sea  gave  him  three  cheers. 
When  we  were  commissioned  for  war  service,  he 
called  the  crew  together  and  announced  his  deter- 
mination not  to  have  his  flag  lowered  to  any  man. 
He  stood  beside  that  flag  until  he  was  washed  off 
the  ship."  Happily,  Captain  Nicholson  lives  to  fight 
another  day. 

Prom  the  rapidly  sinking  Hogue  the  crew  had 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Cressy,  as  well,  too,  as 
those  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the 
Aboukir.  Here,  from  one  of  the  crew  of  the  latter, 
is  just  a  little  human  story  of  an  affair  that  took 
place  aboard  the  Cressy  during  its  last  supreme 
moments.  He  swam  to  her  as  soon  as  his  own  ship 
was  struck  and  sank.  Then,  when  he  got  aboard 
the  Cressy,  a  strange  thing  took  place :  he  saw  the 
face  of  a  mate  who  used  to  be  a  great  pal  of  his 
when  they  were  together  on  the  China  station  ten 
years  before.  From  then  until  he  stood  on  the 
Cressy' 's  deck  he  had  never  seen  him.  But  they 
immediately  recognised  each  other,  and,  after  slap- 
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ping  shoulders,  he  took  the  Aboukir  man  below  to 
give  him  cocoa.  "But,"  said  the  latter,  "I  didn't 
get  that  cocoa.  I  had  only  just  sat  down  when 
there  was  an  explosion  on  the  Cressy  similar  to 
that  which  sank  the  Aboukir.  The  torpedo  struck 
the  Cressy  amidships,  and  I  don't  think  it  did  much 
damage,  but  another  one — the  third — was  fired,  and 
this  struck  her  in  the  stern,  and  she  began  to  settle 
down.  Each  time  she  was  struck  there  was  that 
same  electrical  flash.  Hundreds  of  us  all  had  to 
jump  overboard  again  and  strike  out.  When  I  was 
on  the  Cressy,  after  she  had  been  struck  by  the 
first  torpedo,  I  saw  one  of  the  submarines  hit,  saw 
her  ripped  up  and  sink.   And  didn't  we  cheer !  " 

The  Cressy  also  provided  stories  of  heroism. 
One  is  told  by  Dr.  Gerald  Noel  Martin,  temporary 
surgeon  of  the  ship.  He  was  rescued  after  having 
been  in  the  water  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
last  he  saw  of  Captain  Johnson  was  when  the 
latter  was  in  the  water,  uand  even  then,"  says  the 
doctor,  uhe  was  thinking  of  others.  I  heard  him 
instructing  the  men  to  keep  their  mouths  closed 
and  breathe  through  their  noses.  Those  who  could 
not  swim,  and  were  clinging  to  wreckage,  he  coun- 
selled to  keep  their  legs  in  motion  so  as  to  avoid 
losing  warmth.  Knowing  that  the  'padre'  (the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Collier)  could  not  swim,  I  found  a  life- 
buoy, and  let  him  cling  to  it  before  he  got  into  the 
water.  Afterwards  he  shared  it  with  Staff-Surgeon 
Sawdy.  The  two  officers  held  on  to  the  sides  of 
the  lifebuoy  and  massaged  each  other's  legs.  The 
trawler  Corianda  saved  about  ninety  of  us. 
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"  After  I  had  been  hanging  on  to  a  plank  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  some  of  the  men  were  giving 
out,  and  began  to  sit  on  the  wood,  forcing  it  under 
the  water.  Leaving  the  plank,  I  struck  out  on  my 
own  and  swam  on  for  some  time  till  I  came  across 
a  man  who  beckoned  to  me.  I  got  to  him,  and 
found  he  had  a  table  under  one  arm  and  a  piece 
of  wood  under  the  other.  He  gave  up  the  table  to 
me.  The  top  was  fifteen  inches  square  and  the  legs 
were  very  stout.  I  looked  round  for  something  to 
swim  to,  and  caught  sight  of  a  fishing  smack  to 
the  windward.  As  I  got  nearer  to  the  smack,  I 
shouted  for  all  I  was  worth.  I  would  shout,  swim 
a  hundred  yards,  and  shout  again.  At  last  the  crew 
spotted  me  and  sent  their  small  boat,  which  picked 
me  up."  That  is  the  brief  summary  of  a  battle 
against  almost  certain  death  in  the  chilly  waters  of 
the  North  Sea. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  sudden  though  the 
torpedoing  was,  the  Cressy  managed  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  submarine.  The  man  who  fired  the  shot  was 
Chief  Gunner  Albert  Dougherty,  who  has  placed  on 
record  some  of  the  thrilling  sights  he  witnessed. 
When  the  British  ships  were  struck  it  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  vessels  were  about 
100  yards  apart,  and  were  steaming  slowly  in  a  line 
off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  great 
crash,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  of  it,  saw  the 
middle  ship,  the  Aboukir,  heeling  over  and  going 
down  rapidly.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  been  struck  by  a  torpedo,  and  so  they  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  submarines  while  steaming  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  Aboukir.  The  Hogue  was  also 
closing  up  towards  the  sinking  ship,  with  the  object 
of  assisting  the  crew,  who  were  dropping  into  the 
water,  when  they  heard  a  second  crash.  As  the 
Hogue  began  to  settle  they  knew  that  she  also  had 
been  torpedoed.  They  then  got  closer  to  both  ships 
to  save  as  many  of  their  men  as  possible.  The 
brave  fellows  calmly  awaited  their  approach.  The 
Cressy  drew  near,  and  at  that  moment  someone 
shouted,  "  Look  out,  sir ;  there's  a  submarine  on 
our  port  beam.1'  The  chief  gunner  saw  her.  She 
was  about  400  yards  away,  and  only  her  periscope 
showed  above  the  waves.  "  I  took  careful  aim  at 
her  with  a  12-pounder.  The  shot  went  over  her  by 
about  two  yards,  and  that  gave  me  the  range.  I 
fired  again,  and  hit  the  periscope,  and  she  disap- 
peared. Up  she  came  again,  and  this  time  part  of 
her  conning  tower  was  visible.  So  I  fired  my  third 
shot,  and  smashed  in  the  top  of  the  conning  tower," 
added  the  officer.  Then  the  men  standing  by 
shouted,  "  She's  hit,  sir !  "  and  then  they  let  out 
a  great  cheer  as  the  submarine  sank  ;  and,  while 
she  was  going  down,  two  German  sailors  floated 
up  from  her,  both  swimming  hard.  After  that  the 
Cresses  guns  shot  at  a  trawler  which  was  a  thou- 
sand yards  away,  and  evidently  a  German  boat  in 
disguise,  directing  the  operations.  She  must  have 
covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  submarines, 
and  so  the  Cressy,  peering  through  this  further  in- 
stance of  German  underhandedness,  trained  her 
guns  on  her,  hit  her  with  the  first  shot,  and  set 
her  on  fire. 
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But  then  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Cressy.  She 
had  already  been  struck  by  one  torpedo.  The 
damage,  however,  was  not  in  a  vital  spot,  and  in 
Mr.  Dougherty's  view  the  Cressy  should  have  kept 
afloat.  Then  they  saw  another  submarine  on  their 
starboard  side ;  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
at  her,  but  failed.  The  next  they  realised  was  that 
she  had  got  her  torpedo  home  in  the  Cressy 's  engine- 
room.  "  Then  the  Cressy  began  to  turn  over ;  and 
this  I  will  say  for  the  men,"  said  Mr.  Dougherty 
proudly  ;  "  they  acted  like  British  sailors,  and  those 
who  died,  died  as  Britons  should."  The  captain 
was  on  the  bridge,  and  in  these  critical  minutes  he 
spoke  some  words  of  advice  to  the  crew.  "  Keep 
cool,  my  lads,  keep  cool,"  he  said  in  a  steady  voice. 
"Pick  up  a  spar,  my  lads,  and  put  it  under  your 
arm.  That'll  help  you  to  keep  afloat  until  the 
destroyers  pick  you  up."  That  was  the  last  the 
chief  gunner  saw  of  Captain  Johnson.  "  One  of  the 
best,"  was  his  description  of  his  captain  by  Mr. 
Dougherty — "and  loved  by  all  his  men,"  he  added, 
with  some  emotion. 

To  all  the  foregoing  must  be  supplemented  a  few 
other  details.  As  soon  as  the  men  of  the  Cressy 
were  in  the  water  they  at  once  began  to  shout  cheer- 
ing messages  to  each  other.  A  seaman  called  out : 
"  It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary  this  way,"  to  which 
the  gunner  replied,  no  less  downhearted,  "It  is,  if 
you're  going  to  swim."  Dougherty  was  afloat  in 
the  water  for  four  hours,  and  then  the  destroyers 
hove  in  sight.  Numbers  of  men  were  near,  all 
holding  to  pieces  of  spar,  according  to  the  captain's 
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instructions,  and  Dougherty  yelled  to  them  :  "  Buck 
up,  they're  coming  for  us  !  " 

Mention  of  the  Dutch  ship  Flora  reminds  one 
that  the  thanks  of  all  English  people  will  go  to  its 
skipper,  Captain  Voorham,  and  the  crew  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  they  came  to  the  assistance 
and  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  British  seamen. 
Caring  nothing  for  the  risks  of  mines  and  sub- 
marines, these  gallant  Dutch  seamen  cruised  over 
the  scene  of  the  sinking,  and  succeeded  in  picking 
up  over  400  survivors,  whom  they  conveyed  to 
Holland.  Equally  splendid  work  in  the  rescue  was 
that  of  Captain  Berkhout,  of  the  Titan.  This  leads 
on  to  the  miraculous  escape  experienced  by  one  of 
our  "brave  little  midshipmen,"  as  the  latter  called 
him.  The  midshipman  was  on  board  the  first 
cruiser  that  was  struck,  and  as  she  was  settling 
down  into  the  water  he  jumped  and  swam  clear 
of  the  tremendous  wash  that  followed  the  sinking 
of  the  ship.  He  was  picked  up  by  another  cruiser, 
but  shortly  afterwards  this,  too,  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo,  and  commenced  to  settle.  Once  more  he 
had  to  take  to  the  water,  and  again  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  injury  from  the  explosion  and 
the  wash  from  the  sinking  ship.  The  third  cruiser 
now  managed  to  rescue  him,  but  he  had  not  been 
on  board  long  before  that  also  was  struck,  and  for 
the  third  time  he  had  the  experience  of  having  a 
ship  torpedoed  under  him.  He  jumped  overboard 
once  more,  and  managed  to  cling  to  a  piece  of  pass- 
ing wreckage  and  keep  afloat  till  the  Titan  came 
along  and  picked  him  up.   The  captain  wanted  to 
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take  him  to  Holland,  but  he  would  not  go.  "  I 
would  rather  get  back  to  England,"  he  said  ;  "  so  I 
put  him  on  board  a  torpedo  boat,  and  I  hope  he  is 
safe  at  home  now,"  added  the  captain. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  British 
seaman  thinks  of  his  fellows,  it  should  be  added 
that  large  numbers  of  the  Rogue's  crew  threw  over 
pieces  of  wood  for  the  crew  of  the  Aboukir  to  cling 
to.  They  lowered  a  rope,  and  were  pulling  up 
survivors  when  a  torpedo  was  fired  at  the  Hogue. 
They  went  on  rescuing  just  the  same.  The  most 
fearful  moment  was  when  the  Cressy's  guns  were 
firing  at  the  same  time  as  hundreds  of  the  fellows 
were  struggling  in  the  water.  It  couldn't  be  helped, 
but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  no  lives  were 
sacrificed  by  the  fire.  From  first  to  last  there 
wasn't  the  slightest  panic  anywhere.  "  It  was  a 
magnificent  sight  seeing  the  torpedo  boats  racing  to 
our  assistance.  They  were  going  so  fast  you  could 
only  see  a  tremendous  white  sea.  They  chased  the 
submarines,  and  we  thought  accounted  for  three 
or  four,"  was  one  of  the  pictures  that  remained 
fastened  upon  the  mind  of  a  Hogue  seaman. 

Among  many  narrow  escapes  and  fine  deeds  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  cruisers'  sinking,  one 
might  summarise  the  cases  of  twenty-four  men  who 
were  saved  on  a  target  which  floated  off  the  Hogue's 
deck.  Men  were  gathered  on  it  for  four  hours, 
waist-deep  in  water.  While  they  waited  for  the 
rescuing  vessels  which  were  then  racing  over  the 
waters  at  top  speed,  men  clung  to  capstan  bars, 
chairs,  tables,  buoys,  and  innumerable  other  things. 
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Able-Seaman  Clarke,  of  the  Cressy,  afterwards  said 
that  he  was  one  of  five  sharing  a  lifebuoy,  but  gave 
it  up,  as  he  could  swim  and  some  of  the  others 
could  not.  Only  two,  it  is  believed,  were  rescued 
from  that  buoy.  A  sixteen-year-old  drummer-boy 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  who  was  on  board  the 
Abouhir,  was  saved  on  the  ship's  rum  tub.  Clarke 
asked  him,  while  he  was  in  the  water,  whether  he 
could  do  anything  for  him.  The  boy  replied,  "  No, 
thanks,  old  cocky."  One  of  the  crew  of  the 
Aboukir,  named  Everett,  was  taken  from  the  water 
to  the  Cressy,  and  was  just  being  put  to  bed,  when 
the  Cressy  also  was  struck.  He  was  in  the  water 
the  first  time  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  second 
time  for  three  hours.  Yet  another  instance  was 
that  of  a  naval  cadet,  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
old.  He  and  a  seaman  were  clinging  with  their 
hands  and  elbows  on  the  same  bit  of  wood.  He 
was  heard  to  say  to  the  seaman,  11  Well,  we've  got 
to  carry  on  like  this,  and  if  we  die  we  shall  die 
game."  And  with  that  he  began  to  talk  about 
everyday  things. 

Turn  from  the  human  side  of  all  this  to  the 
conduct  of  the  callous  Germans,  as  told  by  one  of 

our  men :  "  But  the  Germans  "   He  trailed  off 

into  a  few  oaths.  "Wait  till  we  get  at  'em  next! 
Know  what  they  did?  Why,  when  we  were  in 
the  water,  swimming  for  our  lives,  they  came  up 
to  the  conning  towers  of  their  boats  and  laughed 
at  us.  Yes,  jeered !  God,  I  wish  I'd  had  a  rifle 
then.   I'd  have  fired  at  them  somehow." 

The  last  thing  that  need  be  recorded  is,  perhaps, 
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one  of  the  most  touching  ever  put  into  print.  It 
is  contained  in  a  letter  sent  to  Mrs.  Penn,  of  Deal, 
who  had  three  sons  on  the  Cressy.  The  letter  was 
sent  her  by  the  eldest,  and  gave  one  of  the  simplest 
human  stories  imaginable  of  his  parting  with  his 
youngest  brother  Alfred.  It  needs  no  comment: 
11  Dear  Mother, — Just  a  short,  comforting  message 
to  tell  you  that  your  sons'  last  thoughts  were  of 
you.  When  the  captain  gave  the  order  every  man 
to  save  himself,  hundreds  of  the  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea.  It  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
sea  was  literally  alive  with  men  struggling  and 
grasping  for  anything  to  save  themselves.  To  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  Germans  kept  firing 
their  torpedoes  at  us.  I  was  just  going  to  jump 
when  I  saw  dear  brother  Alfred  coming  along  the 
decks,  which  were  then  all  awash.  Together  we 
lingered  for  a  moment,  shook  hands,  and  told  each 
other  that  whoever  was  saved  to  tell  dear  mother 
that  our  last  thoughts  were  of  her.  We  then  kissed, 
wished  each  other  good-bye,  and  plunged  into  the 
sea  together ;  and  we  never  saw  each  other  again, 
nor  did  we  see  any  sign  of  brother  Louis.  I  was 
in  the  sea  two  hours  before  I  was  picked  up.  It 
was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget. — Bert." 
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THE  BRAVE  BELGIANS 

One  outcome  of  the  war  has  been  to  establish  the 
claim  of  the  Belgian  soldiers  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  best  fighters. 

Little  known  before  as  a  military  asset,  the 
Belgians  came  to  the  front  the  moment  they  got  in 
contact  with  the  Germans  at  Li6ge.  Germany  had 
up  to  that  date  looked  with  sheer  contempt  upon 
the  Belgian  forces.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  War  Council  they  were  too  insignificant, 
whether  in  numbers  or  moral,  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  opponents.  Hence  the  insolent  demand  to  march 
through  Belgium  in  pursuance  of  the  Potsdam  plan 
first  to  devastate  France  and  then  attack  Great 
Britain. 

But  the  Belgians  refused  to  assent  to  the  German 
hosts  passing  through  her  peaceful  country.  They 
adhered  to  their  neutral  position,  and  desired  to 
be  no  party  to  giving  the  Germans  passage  upon 
their  warlike  designs.  So  the  Kaiser  sent  in  his 
men  in  scores  of  thousands  and  his  guns  in  hun- 
dreds. They  first  attacked  Liege.  Here  it  was  that 
the  Belgians  displayed  a  courage  which  gave  rise 
to  amazement.  Since  then  the  feeling  has  turned  to 
unfettered  admiration.    To-day  nobody  is  more 
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surprised  at  the  mistake  made  in  under-estimating 
the  Belgian  spirit  than  the  Kaiser  himself.  The  test 
of  Belgian  bravery,  pluck  and  resistance  is  the 
length  of  the  period  they  withstood  the  German 
pressure. 

A  fairly  well-defined  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Belgians  acquitted  themselves  is  found  in  one 
of  the  earliest  official  communications  issued  at 
Brussels.  This  states  that  the  first  attacks  upon  the 
Liege  forts  were  remarkable  for  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Belgian  troops.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Germans  took  part  in  the  assault  on 
the  forts.  This  great  force  completely  failed  to 
make  any  impression,  and  the  three  army  corps 
engaged  in  the  attack  were  cut  up  and  rendered 
useless.  For  many  days  the  little  Belgian  army 
had,  by  its  tenacity  and  courage,  rendered  highly 
valuable  service  to  the  French  army.  Hundreds  of 
German  prisoners,  chiefly  cavalrymen,  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  interior  after  the  first  assault. 

A  vivid  word-picture  of  the  earlier  fight  was 
that  of  a  wounded  Belgian  officer,  who,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  escaped  and  came  to 
England.  He  stated  that  at  about  4.0  a.m.  the 
enemy  was  seen  entrenching  with  mitrailleuses  at 
about  400  metres  from  the  forts.  It  took  five  minutes 
to  mow  them  down.  At  5.30  a.m.  a  white  flag  was 
seen  hoisted  in  a  field.  Commander  Lefer  and 
Lieutenant  Van  Loo  at  once  went  on  the  top  of  the 
forts  and  gave  orders  to  cease  firing.  Commander 
Lefer  had  hardly  finished  the  sentence  when  he 
was  struck  in  both  thighs  by  German  bullets. 
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A  little  later  eighty  Germans  of  the  74th  Regiment 
of  Hanover  surrendered  and  were  taken  off  to 
Seraing.  Firing  then  ceased  on  both  sides.  The 
German  losses  were  terrific.  Orders  were  given  to 
engage  men  from  neighbouring  villages  at  8  francs 
per  day  to  bury  the  dead.  It  was  a  fearful  sight. 
Everywhere  were  piles  of  corpses.  In  all  16,000 
identification  plates  were  collected  from  dead  Ger- 
mans. There  were  1,400  Belgians  killed  who  had 
been  defending  spaces  between  the  forts.  These 
were  mostly  of  the  1st  Chasseurs  and  9th  Infantry. 
The  figures  tell  their  own  eloquent  story  of  the 
Belgian  "baptism  of  fire." 

The  attack  upon  the  forts  was  kept  up  for  days. 
Never  once  did  the  Belgian  defenders  relax  their 
efforts,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  German 
attacks.  Their  heroism  in  withstanding  them  was 
marvellous.  The  Belgian  spirit  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  way  in  which  a  demand  to  surrender  upon 
the  part  of  two  German  officers  was  met.  They 
said :  "  YouVe  been  able  to  judge  of  the  formidable 
power  of  our  guns ;  you  have  been  struck  by  278 
shells,  but  we  have  still  more  colossal  guns,  and 
your  destruction  will  be  instantaneous.  Surren- 
der !  "  To  this  the  Belgian  officers  replied :  "  Our 
honour  forbids  us  to  surrender.  We'll  resist  to 
the  end."  Belgian  officers  and  troopers  around 
cheered  the  plucky  spirit  and  answer  of  their 
comrades.  Half  an  hour  later  the  bombardment 
was  resumed. 

One  by  one  the  forts  were  destroyed ;  but  the 
last,  Fort  Loncin,  made  a  great  stand.  Here  it  was 
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that  the  gallant  General  Leman  had  withdrawn  the 
remnant  of  his  troops  when  he  realised  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  out  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  the  garrison  was  alive,  and 
the  general  himself  had  taken  his  night  and  day 
turns  at  the  guns.  Three  guns  were  still  in  action 
when  the  German  storming  party  formed  up  for 
the  final  assault.  A  terrific  bombardment  by 
the  German  16-inch  siege  guns  prepared  the  way 
for  the  entry  of  the  troops.  Both  the  cement  frame- 
work of  the  fort  and  the  steel  cupola  collapsed,  and 
immediately  afterwards  came  a  violent  explosion 
which  killed  some  of  the  attacking  force  as  well  as 
the  defenders.  As  soon  as  the  dust  and  the  fumes 
from  the  shell  fire  had  cleared  away  a  strong  body 
of  German  infantry  was  moved  up  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress.  They  found  the  few  men  who 
were  still  alive  completely  dazed  and  incapable  of 
any  further  resistance.  Only  one  sergeant  fired  a 
shot,  pulling  the  trigger  with  his  left  hand ;  his 
right  had  been  shot  away. 

But  General  Leman,  where  was  he?  The  last 
seen  of  him  was  in  company  of  a  mere  handful  of 
men  on  the  ramparts.  The  Germans  commenced  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  fallen  masonry  in  order  to 
discover  what  was  immediately  at  hand.  Then  it 
was  that  they  found  the  general.  He  was  lying 
unconscious,  pinned  down  beneath  a  mass  of  con- 
crete, his  head  jammed  against  the  wall  by  a  fallen 
beam.  His  aide-de-camp,  who  had  hardly  left  him 
for  a  moment  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
and  was  struggling  to  release  him,  exclaimed : 
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"  Respectez  le  General!  II  est  mort"  So  indeed 
he  appeared.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  face  was 
black  ;  a  stretcher  party  carried  him  to  the  German 
camp.  Opening  his  eyes  on  the  way,  he  pointed  to 
his  left  leg ;  then,  half-regaining  consciousness 
and  realising  his  position,  he  said  in  a  low  voice : 
44  What  must  be,  must  be.  But  the  boys  fought 
grandly."  He  asked  also  that  in  the  dispatches  it 
might  be  placed  on  record  that  he  was  unconscious 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  last  fort. 

General  Leman  was  taken,  together  with  his 
aide-de-camp,  before  the  German  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  von  Emmich,  and  his  staff.  The  two 
generals  saluted  each  other  in  military  fashion. 
Then  Von  Emmich,  offering  his  hand,  said,  "You 
have  borne  yourself  nobly,  general."  "  I  thank  you, 
general,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  men  have  indeed 
upheld  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  war  is 
very  different  from  manoeuvres,  is  it  not?"  This 
referred  to  his  meeting  with  General  von  Emmich 
during  the  Belgian  manoeuvres  two  years  pre- 
viously. An  awkward  pause  followed.  The 
moment  had  come  for  General  Leman  to  give  up 
his  sword.  Trembling  slightly,  he  unhooked  the 
scabbard,  and  offered  it  to  the  conqueror.  But 
General  von  Emmich  waved  it  aside.  "  Continue," 
he  said,  "  to  wear  your  sword,  which  has  not  been 
dishonoured.  You  are  indeed  a  man!"  "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,"  said  the  aide-de-camp  after- 
wards, "I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Silent 
General."  From  his  place  of  captivity  General 
Leman  sent  this  letter  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians : 
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"After  honourable  engagements  on  August  4th, 
5th  and  6th,  I  considered  that  the  forts  of  Liege 
could  only  play  the  role  of  forts  cTarret.  I  never- 
theless maintained  military  government  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  the  defence  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
exercise  moral  influence  upon  the  garrison. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  not  ignorant  that  I  was  at 
Fort  Loncin  on  August  6th  at  noon.  You  will  learn 
with  grief  that  the  fort  was  blown  up  yesterday 
at  5.20  p.m.,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  being 
buried  under  the  ruins. 

"  That  I  did  not  lose  my  life  in  that  catastrophe 
is  due  to  my  escort,  who  drew  me  from  a  strong- 
hold while  I  was  being  suffocated  by  gas  from  the 
exploded  powder.  I  was  conveyed  to  a  trench, 
where  I  fell.  A  German  captain  gave  me  a  drink, 
and  I  was  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Li6ge.  I 
am  certain  that  I  have  shown  carelessness  in  this 
letter,  but  I  am  physically  shattered  by  the  explo- 
sion at  Fort  Loncin.  In  honour  of  our  arms  I  have 
surrendered  neither  the  fortress  nor  the  forts. 
Deign  pardon,  Sire ! 

"  In  Germany,  where  I  am  proceeding,  my 
thoughts  will  be,  as  they  always  have  been,  of 
Belgium  and  the  King.  I  would  willingly  have 
given  my  life  the  better  to  serve  them,  but  death 
was  not  granted  to  me." 

Like  general,  like  men.  As  the  leader  had 
fought  against  enormous  odds,  so  had  his  troops. 
But  the  end  had  come.  Yet  not  a  single  man 
flinched  at  that  last  moment.  They  knew  what 
they  might  expect  from  their  conquerors.  They 
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destroyed  their  powder  magazines  with  water, 
and  broke  their  rifles  and  bayonets  in  two,  while 
their  foes  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
them. 

From  one  of  the  fort's  galleries  suddenly  came 
the  sound  of  shots.  It  caused  the  Germans  to  halt 
in  their  advance.  Then  by  the  light  of  their  torches 
they  saw  massed  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  all  that 
was  left  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  Black  with 
powder,  their  faces  streaked  with  blood,  their 
clothes  in  ribbons,  their  hands  grasping  shattered 
rifles,  the  last  heroic  twenty-five  still  sought  to 
resist.  Touched  by  such  splendid  heroism,  the 
Germans  made  no  attempt  to  attack.  Instead,  they 
flung  aside  their  weapons  and  ran  to  the  aid  of  the 
brave  Belgian  soldiers,  who  were  already  half 
asphyxiated  by  the  poisonous  gases  set  free  by  the 
explosion.  Of  the  500  men  who  formed  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Loncin,  350  were  dead  and  more  than  100 
severely  wounded. 

In  the  defence  of  Liege  the  men  were  not  alone. 
The  Belgian  women  showed  that  they  came  of 
heroic  stock.  At  Herstal,  which  is  a  few  miles 
north  of  Liege,  was  a  national  arms  factory.  Here 
women  were  employed.  The  men  having  been 
drafted  to  their  respective  regiments,  the  place  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  women  only.  When  the 
Germans  came,  the  women  swore  that  the  enemy 
should  never  take  the  factory.  They  armed  them- 
selves with  revolvers  and  other  weapons,  and 
repulsed  several  charges  of  Uhlans.  When  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  they  barricaded  them- 
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selves  in  various  houses,  and  poured  boiling  water 
on  the  Germans  in  the  streets.  Two  thousand 
Germans  were  disabled  by  wounds  and  scalds  in 
this  defence  which  was  shared  by  children  and  old 
men. 

One  would  like  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  deeds 
of  the  Belgians  in  their  first  defence.  It,  however, 
will  be  enough  to  quote  the  impression  made  upon 
a  German  soldier  and  related  to  a  Standard  corre- 
spondent at  the  front.  In  his  own  words,  he  said 
that  he  was  "  in  the  earlier  attacks  on  the  Belgians 
defending  Liege,  and,  though  I  am  not  a  coward, 
the  sights  I  saw  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our 
men  rilled  me  with  dread.  Again  and  again  we 
advanced,  almost  in  close  formation,  lying  and 
shooting  at  an  elevation  given  to  us  by  our  officers, 
running  forward,  and  dropping  again  on  our 
stomachs,  continuing  to  fire  and  advancing  once 
more,  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.  As  we  pressed  forward  our  ranks  became 
thinner  and  thinner  ;  the  shells  burst  among  us, 
killing  and  wounding — and  such  wounds,  far  worse 
than  death  itself — while  the  rifle-fire  of  the  Belgians 
mowed  down  our  men  in  dozens  and  scores  and 
hundreds." 

Following  Li6ge  came  engagements  in  and 
around  Haelen.  The  Germans  wanted  to  reach 
Diest,  and  had  to  pass  the  River  Velpe  at  Haelen. 
Here  also  a  force  of  Belgians  took  up  their  position 
to  the  number  of  about  7,000.  The  Germans  were, 
as  usual,  stronger.  First,  shots  were  exchanged 
between  the  advance  guards  ;  then  the  Belgians 
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allowed  the  enemy  slowly  to  advance.  It  was  then 
that  firing  became  fierce,  while  artillery  on  both 
sides  came  into  direct  action.  The  battle  had  com- 
menced at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  firing  was  raging 
furiously  all  along  the  line.  The  Belgian  cavalry 
attacked  the  German  cavalry,  but  the  conformation 
of  the  country  prevented  a  proper  cavalry  charge, 
and  the  Belgians  were  forced  to  make  their  attack 
in  little  groups,  riding  across  fields.  In-  these 
onslaughts  the  Belgians  displayed  great  courage  and 
daring  in  hand-to-hand  encounters.  The  Germans 
hurled  themselves  against  barricades  of  wagons, 
lined  by  Belgian  infantry,  in  an  endeavour  to  carry 
them  by  force,  but  the  Belgians  shot  them  down 
coolly  and  with  precision.  The  attack  on  the 
bridges  was  as  savage  as  that  at  the  barricades. 
The  German  officers  could  be  seen  pressing  their 
men  forward  into  the  attack,  to  meet  with  certain 
death  from  the  Belgian  guns.  Men  and  horses  fell 
like  flies,  until  at  last,  when  they  were  almost 
shattered,  the  order  to  retreat  was  given.  The 
defeat  before  the  intrepid  Belgians  became  a  head- 
long flight.  The  Germans  lost  close  upon  3,000 
men,  compared  with  much  slighter  losses  on  the 
part  of  the  Belgians. 

A  little  farther  along  stands  Diest.  Here  was 
posted  Lieutenant  Van  Dooren  as  commandant.  He 
became  impatient  at  his  compulsory  inactivity,  and 
gathered  together  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  the  fire 
brigade  of  Diest.  With  these  he  managed  to  force 
a  German  battery  to  retire  by  creeping  up  un- 
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perceived  close  enough  to  shoot  down  the  gunners. 
The  lieutenant,  with  his  own  hand,  brought  down 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  battery.  These  two 
successes  were  naturally  welcomed  enthusiastically 
in  Brussels,  where  they  were  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  Belgian  soldiers  would  stand  as  manfully  in 
the  open  as  in  the  forts  at  Li6ge.  In  this  daring 
feat  several  Germans  were  captured.  It  is  stated, 
too,  that  they  thought  they  were  fighting  the  Bul- 
garians, and  said  that,  of  course  the  "  enemy  "  were 
war-hardened  because  they  had  fought  the 
Servians  !  The  only  German  prisoner  who  seemed 
to  know  that  he  was  in  Belgium  was  a  sergeant. 

Another  evidence  of  the  quality  the  Belgians 
showed  is  to  hand  in  a  letter  received  by  a  Belgian 
officer  resident  in  England.  It  came  from  his  son, 
an  officer  in  the  2nd  Battery  of  Artillery  of  the 
Ghent  Civic  Guard.  In  this  he  says  that  he  was  in 
camp  when  they  were  attacked  by  about  1,000 
Germans  with  two  field  guns. 

"We  were  only  90  artillerymen,  plus  27 
gendarmes.  The  third  shell  demolished  the  whole 
of  our  barricade.  We  jumped  into  a  train  that  was 
under  steam,  and,  when  reaching  Haelen,  found 
ourselves  between  cross-fires.  But  the  Germans 
fired  too  high,  and  we  only  had  three  wounded. 
We  fell  back,  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  an  officer  and  four  men  (I 
was  one  of  them)  were  continually  reconnoitring, 
mounted  on  bicycles.  We  met  eighteen  German 
horsemen,  but  drove  them  into  flight.  After  our 
arrival  at  Antwerp  we  were  publicly  congratulated 
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in  front  of  the  troops  by  the  colonel  of  regulars 
in  command." 

Namur  followed  closely  on,  with  what  result 
everyone  now  knows.  Just  before  the  bombard- 
ment started  a  young  Belgian  officer,  Lieutenant 
Renier,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  German  patrol 
and  placed  in  a  tent.  The  German  officer  demanded 
that  he  should  disclose  to  the  enemy  what  he  knew 
of  the  forts  of  Namur.  He  replied  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  was 
roped  hand  and  foot,  and  told  that  unless  he  gave 
the  required  information  he  would  be  shot  at  dawn 
next  day.  But  the  Germans  reckoned  without  their 
prisoner,  who  thereupon  performed  a  magnificent 
deed. 

"  The  Germans  cannot  tie  knots  any  better  than 
they  can  shoot,"  said  the  lieutenant  in  an  inter- 
view, "  for  I  was  soon  able  to  release  myself,  and, 
while  the  sentry  was  lighting  a  cigarette,  I  pounced 
on  him  and  managed  to  get  at  his  throat.  If  he 
was  not  dead,  he  was  nearly  so.  I  got  his  hat  and 
coat,  and,  being  able  to  speak  German  as  well  as 
a  native,  I  got  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  back 
to  the  Belgian  lines  near  Namur,  where  I  was 
again  taken  prisoner,  my  own  people  thinking  I 
was  a  German.  I  soon  convinced  them  I  was  a 
Belgian,  and  I  was  promoted  sergeant.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  I  carried  a  wounded  soldier 
safely  from  a  hot  fire,  and  was  made  second 
lieutenant." 

That,  however,  did  not  end  the  lieutenant's 
exploits.    The  next  day  he  was  in  the  fighting. 
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His  company  numbered  288,  which  his  brother  was 
leading  finely  when  he  was  killed  by  a  German 
lancer. 

"  I  was  making  for  the  latter,  to  strike  him,  when 
I  received  a  big  wound  on  the  forehead  with  a 
lance,"  went  on  the  officer.  "  I  kept  on  and 
avenged  my  brother's  death.  I  could  not  go  any 
farther,  as  I  was  losing  a  lot  of  blood.  My  horse 
was  shot  dead,  and  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  bleed- 
ing, a  German  infantryman  came  up  and  plunged 
his  bayonet  right  through  my  left  arm.  I  remem- 
bered nothing  more  until  I  found  myself  in  a  Red 
Gross  ambulance." 

Lieutenant  Renier  is  barely  18  years  of  age,  yet 
he  can  speak  six  languages  fluently.  His  time  of 
convalescence  was  spent  in  England,  and  he  was  of 
great  service  as  an  interpreter  to  his  stricken 
countrymen  who  fled  to  England  for  shelter. 

It  was  at  Namur  that  a  terrible  death-roll  was 
made.  A  large  number  of  Belgians  were  also 
wounded,  among  them  many  who  are  now  in 
England.  One  of  them,  only  sixteen  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  when  told  that  he  would  have  a  royal 
reception  at  Shorncliffe  Camp,  replied :  "  I  want  to 
get  back  to  Belgium  to  kill  some  more  Germans." 
Pointing  to  his  rifle,  he  said :  "  The  shots  out  of 
that  rifle-barrel  have  killed  many.  I  want  to  kill 
more."  War-stained,  the  boys  (they  cannot  be 
called  by  any  other  name)  were  all  enthusiastic. 
They  have  been  through  four  battles,  yet  their  great 
anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  get  back  to  their  native 
land  and  fight  again.    Really  wonderful  devotion 
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did  they  show.  That  is  the  spirit  they  all  appear  to 
possess. 

Moris  saw  a  lot  of  fighting,  and  in  it  were,  of 
course,  the  Belgians.  Around  here  a  Belgian 
soldier,  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant, did  several  conspicuous  deeds.  His 
name  is  Straus.  He  is  an  amateur  motor  racer  and 
airman  and  volunteered  for  service.  The  authorities 
put  him  in  charge  of  an  armoured  motor-car.  But 
first  of  all  he  was  commissioned  to  take  a  message 
to  another  place  on  a  cycle.  There  he  discovered  an 
auto-car  containing  four  German  officers.  These  he 
surprised  and  shot  with  a  Winchester  rifle  from 
cover. 

"Cest  la  guerre,  and  my  colonel  gave  me  cor- 
poral's stripes  for  that,"  he  remarked  when  spoken 
to  about  it.  Then  came  work  with  the  armoured 
car,  which,  like  its  fellows,  has  proved  a  bane  to 
the  Uhlans.  At  Diest  he  and  his  companions  sur- 
prised a  patrol  of  thirty-one  Uhlans.  The  latter 
bolted  down  the  road,  but  the  mitrailleuse  mounted 
in  the  car  quickly  accounted  for  twenty-eight  of 
them,  and  two  more  were  captured.  Only  one 
escaped.  The  following  day,  when  reconnoitring  at 
a  village  close  to  Mons,  they  were  informed  by 
peasants  that  forty  Germans  were  stationed  on 
outpost  duty  near  by.  Deserting  the  car,  the 
venturesome  Belgians — there  were  five  of  them 
altogether — crept  into  a  wood,  and  from  trees 
rapidly  sniped  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  Then, 
descending,  with  loud  shouts  of  "  En  avant ! "  the 
little  band  charged  with  bayonets  fixed.  The 
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Germans,  thinking  a  big  force  was  coming,  fled  for 
their  lives. 

This  was  followed  by  a  feat  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  daring  than  the  narrow  escape.  The  car 
was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  a  position  where  the 
presence  of  masked  German  guns  was  suspected. 
The  guns  were  discovered  when  the  car  was  300 
metres  away,  but  the  moment  the  car  began  to 
retreat  backwards  down  the  narrow  road  the 
German  infantry  opened  fire.  With  its  front  tyres 
punctured  and  one  cylinder  smashed,  the  car 
stopped,  and  Straus  had  to  jump  out  to  restart  her. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  operation  four  bullets 
struck  the  radiator,  but  none  of  them  hit  him. 
After  backing  a  mile  they  were  able  to  fix  new 
wheels  in  position. 

"We  owed  our  escape,"  Straus  afterwards  ex- 
plained, "  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  did  not  want 
to  disclose  their  gun  positions.  The  guns  were  dis- 
guised as  little  hayricks,  and  our  guns  quickly  put 
them  out  of  action  on  our  return.  It  was  a  good 
joke  on  them." 

A  young  corporal  named  Lupin  was  the  author 
of  a  fine  act  at  Mons.  Having  failed  in  a  frontal 
attack,  the  German  ranks  were  broken  suddenly  to 
allow  a  battery  of  artillery  to  come  up.  Lupin  was 
then  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Leave  them  to  me,"  and 
off  he  dashed  under  cover  to  a  ditch  on  the  left. 
Lupin  managed  to  get  to  the  left  of  the  German 
battery,  and  sheltered  behind  a  wall.  There,  at 
300  metres,  he  took  aim  at  the  battery  in  enfilade, 
and  with  his  Mauser  brought  down  in  quick  suc- 
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cession  first  the  chief  officer,  then  the  under  officers, 
and  finally  the  gunners.  Confusion  ensued  amongst 
the  Germans,  who,  directing  their  last  piece  at  the 
wall,  made  off,  believing  that  a  whole  platoon  had 
got  behind  them.  The  German  shell  was  effective ; 
the  wall  collapsed  and  killed  the  young  hero. 

From  Louvain  came  a  story  of  the  Belgian 
lancers.  They,  like  their  British  comrades,  have  a 
reputation  for  dash  and  mettle.  This  is  how  they 
sustained  that  reputation.  The  regiment  was  the 
3rd  Lancers.  It  was  only  six  hundred  strong,  and 
was  in  a  position  in  a  cornfield  with  a  half  battery 
of  field  guns.  On  a  railway  bridge  half  a  mile  to 
the  rear  a  small  force  of  the  Louvain  Garde  Givique 
held  a  second  weak  barricade.  Cavalry  and  cyclist 
scouts  had  brought  in  news  that  the  Germans  were 
coming  on  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  Belgian 
force  here  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  bring- 
ing up  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  guns,  and 
machine  guns.  The  infantry  was  even  then  being 
rushed  forward  by  fleets  of  motor-cars. 

The  lancers  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  Germans. 
They  obeyed  the  order,  knowing  that  it  might  mean 
death  to  most  or  all  of  them.  Laughing  lightly,  and 
chaffing  the  infantry  as  they  went,  they  rode  on. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  come 
across  the  foe.  On  the  left  they  came  unexpectedly 
on  a  large,  deep  hole,  that  threw  a  considerable  part 
of  their  line  there  into  disorder.  Then,  entirely 
without  warning,  there  burst  over  on  the  front  the 
sharp,  terrible  roar  of  the  mitrailleuses.  The 
cavalry  were  running  into  a  nest  of  Maxim  guns 
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that  the  Germans  had  brought  up  on  horses.  The 
charge  of  the  Belgian  lancers  was  a  splendid  sight. 
They  rode.  Their  saddles  emptied.  They  were 
then  seen  in  a  small  hollow.  Two  minutes  later  a 
number  of  riderless  horses  scattering  wildly  over 
the  countryside ;  that  told  what  they  had  met. 

Yet,  in  face  of  that  stream  of  lead,  those  still 
unhurt  actually  dismounted  and  tried  with  their 
carbines  to  worry  the  Maxims.  At  the  same  time 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to  infantry  fire  from 
the  wood.  They  had  passed  over  and  done  their 
work.  They  came  back  at  the  gallop,  a  small  and 
scattered  host.  At  the  same  moment  the  German 
guns  began  to  open  up  around  a  semicircle  of  the 
horizon. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  straight  road  were 
seen  the  running  little  black  figures  of  German 
infantrymen.  Belgians  on  the  barricades  opened 
fire.  The  Germans  returned  it.  Bullets  began  to 
sing  through  the  air  and  splash  against  the  houses. 
The  German  infantry  fire  rapidly  increased.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Belgians  to  retire.  They 
did  so  in  good  order,  but  the  rearguard  suffered 
badly.  That  gallant  dash  of  the  lancers  and  the 
magnificent  defence  of  the  infantry  was  about  the 
last  made  in  that  locality. 

Louvain  and  its  surroundings,  desecrated  by  the 
foe,  were  scenes  of  many  brave  stands  by  the 
Belgians.  Every  step  possible  to  save  the  beautiful 
old  town  was  taken.  Upon  one  day  a  party  of  200 
Belgians,  who  were  surprised  by  2,000  Germans, 
put  the  latter  to  flight.   Two  brigades  of  Belgians 
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fought  against  fearful  odds,  but  were  at  length 
driven  back  by  superior  numbers.  The  carnage  on 
both  sides  was  appalling,  and  the  Belgians  lost 
many  pieces  of  artillery.  One  correspondent,  de- 
scribing what  followed,  says  :  "  The  defenders  were 
determined  to  hold  their  positions  until  the  Germans 
brought  their  heavy  artillery  into  play.  Then  they 
had  decided  to  evacuate  them  in  order  to  save  the 
beautiful  old  place  from  destruction,  and  to  take  up 
a  fresh  position  farther  down  the  roads  through  the 
forests  leading  to  Brussels.  Louvain  presented  a 
wonderful  and  terrible  spectacle.  Into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  bleeding,  riderless  horses  were 
galloping.  With  them  came  members  of  the 
advance  guard,  who  had  been  in  action  with  the 
Germans.  The  German  losses  were  terrible.  They 
persisted  in  their  advances  in  close  formation,  and 
the  Belgian  machine  guns  and  riflemen,  command- 
ing the  roads,  swept  them  down  like  ninepins.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  the  Belgians  only  retired  to 
save  the  town  from  destruction  by  artillery." 

At  various  other  places  similar  pluck  was  shown. 
One  instance  was  described  by  the  Times  special 
correspondent  in  a  message  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  whole  country  was  at  that  time  ringing  with 
praise  for  the  youthful  Sub-lieutenant  Raymond 
Hiernaux,  of  the  4th  Artillery  Regiment,  who  met 
his  death  in  a  gallant  exploit.  The  Germans  for 
some  days  had  been  gathering  in  force  in  Termonde. 
There  they  made  a  determined  attempt  to  rush  the 
reconstructed  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  connecting 
Termonde  and  Grembergen.    Lieutenant  Hiernaux 
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forbade  his  carefully  hidden  battery  to  open  fire 
till  the  enemy  was  well  on  to  the  bridge.  Then 
he  had  them  completely  swept  away  in  a  hail 
of  lead. 

The  Germans,  under  the  cover  of  machine  guns 
posted  in  the  surrounding  houses,  advanced  a 
second  force  of  infantry  wrapped  in  looted  mat- 
tresses. They,  too,  were  mown  down  by  the  Bel- 
gian guns,  the  mattresses  in  addition  being  set  on 
fire.  A  third  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  cross  the 
bridge  was  similarly  wrecked,  but  they  afterwards 
found  the  range  with  a  heavy  battery,  and  the 
brave  Lieutenant  Hiernaux  was  killed,  not,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  seen  the  bridge  blown  up  by 
his  own  men.  The  possession  of  this  bridge  by  the 
Germans  was  of  great  strategic  importance  to  them 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 

Another  story  of  a  bridge  here  arose  out  of 
fighting  in  which  the  Belgian  troops  were  separated 
from  the  enemy  by  the  Willebroek  Canal.  The 
Germans  opposite  were  covering  the  banks  with 
their  machine  guns.  The  Belgians  had  to  cross  the 
canal,  but  the  bridge  was  up  and  its  mechanism 
was  on  the  German  side.  A  soldier  of  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  Chasseurs  named  Tresignies,  risk- 
ing certain  death,  swam  across  under  fire.  The 
bridge  was  lowered,  but  Tresignies  was  mortally 
wounded. 

A  correspondent  at  the  front  gives  some  details 
of  the  device  of  flooding  the  country  to  which  the 
Belgians  resorted  in  order  to  harass  the  enemy. 
At  Termonde  some  7,000  Belgian  soldiers  were  sur- 
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prised  by  some  30,000  Germans,  and  had  to  retire. 
Meanwhile  other  German  troops  were  coming  up 
from  between  Termonde  and  Malines,  and  ran  into 
some  forts  of  which  they  had  misjudged  the 
position.  With  great  loss  they  fell  back,  and  then 
the  defenders  played  another  winning  card.  They 
flooded  the  country  by  opening  the  dykes,  and  the 
retreating  Teutons  were  caught.  Their  artillery 
was  nearly  all  lost,  and  those  who  failed  to  get  out 
of  the  inundated  area  before  the  water  rose  too 
high  had  to  take  to  houses  and  tree-tops,  whence 
they  were  later  gathered  in  as  prisoners  by  the 
Belgians. 

The  whole  of  the  Belgian  exploits  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  land.  Some  of  them  took  place  in  the 
air.  One  was  that  which  thrilled  the  good  people 
of  Antwerp  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  bombardment. 
It  was  an  aerial  combat  between  a  Taube  and  a 
Belgian  biplane,  occurring  right  above  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Taube  had  chased  the  biplane  to 
this  point,  and  the  Belgian  pilot  was  not  averse  to 
persuading  the  Taube  to  come  within  the  range  of 
the  forts.  The  German's  armament  included  a 
mitrailleuse,  while  the  Belgian  pilot,  armed  only 
with  an  automatic  pistol,  found  himself  unable  to 
cope  effectively  with  his  foe.  Consequently,  when 
over  Antwerp,  the  Belgian  pilot  began  to  descend. 
The  Taube  followed  him  down  until  he  found  him- 
self ringed  around  with  bursting  shrapnel.  He 
promptly  rose  again  and  flew  away  to  the  south- 
east. The  encounter  was  witnessed  by  practically 
the  entire  population,  who  crowded  the  streets 
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and  house  roofs  when  they  heard  the  sound 
of  guns. 

The  Belgians  fought  on.  They  did  their  noblest 
to  save  Antwerp.  But  the  big  guns  of  the  enemy 
were  too  much.  The  great  seaport  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  But  the  day  of  reckoning 
has  still  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  VALOUR  OF  THE  FRENCH 

Few  wards  are  needed  to  introduce  our  French 
Allies.  Their  claims  to  rank  among  the  valiant 
are  centuries  old.  Their  dash  and  gallantry  are 
historical.  To  them  honour  is  a  creed.  As  loyal 
in  friendship  as  they  are  brave  in  war,  they  have 
added  to  their  glory  by  their  heroism  in  this  great 
struggle  for  freedom. 

A  sample  of  their  quality  was  forthcoming  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign.  It  was  contained  in  an 
official  statement,  and  showed  the  way  in  which 
the  French  soldiers  had  given  the  Germans  a  fore- 
taste of  what  might  be  expected  of  them  later  on. 
Brief,  but  to  the  point,  it  stated  that  at  no  contest, 
notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts,  had  the 
Germans  been  able  to  break  the  French  line  of  de- 
fence. "The  21st  Regiment  of  German  Dragoons 
was  annihilated.  The  Germans  abandoned  three 
quick-firing  guns,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  several 
ammunition  wagons.  Nine  officers  and  1,000  men 
are  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French." 

In  more  detailed  manner  we  learned  of  a  further 
engagement  which  took  place  about  the  same 
period.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this,  General  Pau, 
"  the  one-armed  general,"  exhibited  the  resources  of 
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a  great  leader.  The  occupation  of  Miilhausen  con- 
stituted a  great  success  for  the  French.  The  offen- 
sive at  first  against  Thann  and  Dannemarie,  then 
against  Miilhausen,  was  executed  with  extreme 
vigour.  "  Once  master  of  Thann  and  Dannemarie," 
wrote  a  correspondent  at  the  front,  "  General  Pau, 
by  a  bold  movement,  brought  his  troops  to  the  west 
of  Miilhausen,  leaving  the  enemy  free  to  manoeuvre 
between  the  French  lines  and  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Then,  by  a  second  effort,  the  Germans  were  thrown 
back  on  Miilhausen.  At  the  same  time  the  French 
advanced  on  Altkirch,  the  left  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  Golmar  and  Neu  Breisach,  threatening 
the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  The  Germans  were 
then  obliged  to  give  battle,  which  was  very  hot. 

"At  Dornach,  a  suburb  of  Miilhausen,  the  in- 
fantry carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  twenty- 
four  guns  and  took  several  thousand  prisoners. 
Street  fighting  was  carried  on  from  house  to  house. 
The  German  losses  were  enormous.  While  a  part 
of  the  army  was  occupied  at  Miilhausen,  the  rest 
returned  to  Altkirch  and  forced  the  Germans  to 
retire  to  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed  in  disorder. 
The  Germans  have  thus  been  driven  back  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  original 
object  of  the  operations  in  Upper  Alsace." 

In  these  and  other  engagements  during  the 
earlier  stages  the  Turcos,  the  Arab  soldiers  from 
Algeria,  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  white 
French  troops.  Their  tremendous  dash  is  well 
known,  and  from  that  date  onwards  they  have  de- 
monstrated in  several  engagements  that  they  are  a 
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foe  to  be  dreaded.  This  was  shown  later  on  at 
Sainte-Maria,  where  on  the  hill  commanding  the 
town  a  German  battery  was  in  position,  and  many 
charges  by  French  infantry  had  failed  to  silence  it. 
Eventually,  the  Turcos  were  rushed  against  it. 
They  charged  furiously  up  the  hill  six  hundred 
strong.    The  position  was  taken,  but  at  what  cost ! 

"  Only  twelve  answered  the  roll-call  as  the  tri- 
colour floated  over  the  town,  and  eleven  of  them 
were  more  or  less  badly  wounded.  'But  what  did 
it  matter  if  they  had  all  perished,'  said  the  sur- 
vivors, 'so  long  as  France  was  back  in  Alsace?  ' " 

The  bravery  of  these  men  is  further  illustrated  by 
another  incident.  In  this,  an  Algerian  rifleman 
alone  drove  fourteen  Uhlans  out  of  a  village ;  then 
he  installed  himself  calmly  on  the  village  green  and 
waited  for  some  French  troops  who  were  coming 
along.  When  asked  what  he  was  doing  there  all 
alone,  he  answered  :  "  Me  occupy  village."  No  one 
discovered  how  he  got  there.  What  was  certain, 
however,  was  that  he  had  attacked  the  Uhlans  the 
moment  he  saw  them. 

Another  section  of  brothers-in-arms  of  the 
French  are  the  Zouaves.  One  afternoon  8,000  of 
these  went  into  action.  It  was  a  fragment  of  less 
than  a  thousand  men,  mostly  wounded,  that  came 
back.  "  The  colonel  and  the  commandant  were 
killed  straight  off,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Then  the 
captains  fell,  the  lieutenants  fell,  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  fell,  the  other  sergeants,  all — all !  It  was 
those  sacr6  mitrailleuses.  As  for  me,  I  got  this 
bullet  in  the  left  hand  straight  off.  But  it  did  not 
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bother  me.  I  went  on  firing  for  an  hour  after  that. 
Then  came  three  more,  and  one  went  through  both 
hands,  so  I  could  not  hold  my  rifle." 

"How  did  you  come  to  lose  so  many  men?  "  he 
was  asked.  To  which  he  replied :  "  We  started 
with  the  bayonet."  It  was  the  same  old  story,  the 
terrible  dash  of  these  North  African  troops,  uncon- 
scious of  the  neighbourhood  of  death  and  accus- 
tomed to  charge  against  the  less  deadly  fire  of 
Moroccan  rebels — and  the  frightful  penalty  exacted 
for  it  by  the  withering  machine-guns. 

"  Out  of  my  company  three  are  still  alive,"  a 
brown  liquid-eyed  younger  Zouave  kept  on  saying. 
All  this  explains  their  fearlessness.  It  also  explains 
the  reason  why  the  Germans  like  to  keep  them  at 
firing  length  distance. 

Nor  were  the  men  alone  in  their  bravery  when 
the  enemy  first  made  his  appearance  close  to  the 
frontier.  A  French  officer  who  was  wounded  early 
in  battle  brought  to  light  this  striking  story  of  the 
heroic  action  of  a  young  girl  of  Lorraine. 

"  I  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  a  village,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  girl  ran  out  from  a  house  under  sharp  fire, 
and  picking  me  up  carried  me  to  a  place  of  shelter. 
German  inhabitants  of  the  village  denounced  her  to 
the  German  troops.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
she  was  arrested  and  taken  under  armed  escort  to 
the  German  headquarters,  eight  miles  away.  There 
she  was  detained  for  forty-eight  hours  and  then 
allowed  to  return  home.  She  reached  Badonviller. 
An  officer  asked  her  if  she  knew  anyone  who  could 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  German  positions.  With 
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heroic  simplicity,  she  replied :  1 1  can,  I  have  just 
come  from  there,  so  I  know  their  positions  better 
than  anybody.'  The  officer  accepted  her  offer,  and 
the  French  troops  set  out  to  attack  the  Germans, 
led  by  this  simple  Lorraine  village  girl." 

This  reminds  one  of  another  example  of 
woman's  pluck.  She  was  Mile.  Eugenie,  a  pre- 
possessing workgirl  of  Bagnolet,  near  Paris,  who 
was  taken  to  hospital  from  the  firing  line  with  a 
convoy  of  wounded.  In  baggy  red  trousers  and  a 
red  "  Chechia"  she  had  followed  a  Zouave  regiment 
which  had  been  in  barracks  near  her  home,  and 
with  a  rifle  on  her  shoulder  had  done  thirty  miles  a 
day  with  the  soldiers.  She  was  under  fire  later  on 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  where  she  was  wounded. 
She  was  then  sent  back  to  her  home. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
within  a  short  period  were  the  French  cyclists. 
Their  remarkable  exploits  in  carrying  dispatches 
and  following  out  other  instructions  are  in  some 
cases  startling.  One  such  was  Jean  Berger.  Tie 
was  carrying  his  own  colonel,  who  was  wounded, 
to  the  rear  when  he  heard  a  wounded  British 
officer  of  the  Grenadiers  call  out  that  he  was  thirsty. 
Berger  shouted  back  encouraging  words,  promising 
to  return  in  a  few  minutes.  He  returned  with  food 
and  a  flask  of  wine.  Bullets  from  rifles  and 
machine-guns  were  whistling  past  him,  but  he 
picked  his  way  towards  the  officer,  and  was  raising 
the  officer's  head  when  a  bullet  took  away  three  of 
his  fingers.  Berger,  though  suffering  intense  pain, 
put  his  flask  to  the  Englishman's  lips,  but  was 
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struck  by  a  second  bullet,  which  entered  his  back. 
The  two  lay  on  the  sodden  field  until  dawn  came, 
when  the  battle  began  again.  For  almost  the  entire 
day  the  two  wounded  men  lay  in  what  was  verit- 
ably a  swamp  while  the  battle  raged  round  them. 
The  continued  exposure  was  telling,  especially  on 
the  Englishman,  who  showed  signs  of  delirium. 
Berger,  in  spite  of  his  own  wounds,  partly  dragged, 
partly  pushed,  and  partly  carried  his  fellow-sufferer 
towards  the  Allies'  lines.  A  Red  Gross  file  found 
them.  As  the  British  officer  was  placed  on  a 
stretcher  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  young  French- 
man's side.  "  If  I  live  through  this,"  he  said,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  you  the  V.C. 
If  ever  a  man  deserved  it,  you  do." 

Honours  were  conferred  somewhat  soon  in  the 
war  for  distinguished  service  by  General  Joffre,  the 
French  Commander-in-Chief.  He  made  Lieutenant 
Bruyant,  of  the  dragoons,  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  "  This  officer,"  it  was  stated  in  the  text  of 
his  appointment,  "accompanied  by  seven  horsemen, 
did  not  hesitate  to  charge  a  platoon  of  some  thirty 
Uhlans.  He  killed  the  officer  in  charge  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  and  routed  the  German  platoon, 
inflicting  severe  losses  upon  it."  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  also  conferred  the  first  war  medal  of  the 
campaign  on  Escoffier,  corporal  of  dragoons,  for 
having  charged  with  the  greatest  courage  and  re- 
ceived several  wounds. 

One  of  the  finest  feats  was  at  Dinant.  The 
French  took  the  citadel  on  the  hill-top  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.    The  Germans  had  first  captured  it, 
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and  shortly  afterwards  hoisted  their  flag.  This 
decided  the  French  upon  an  effort  for  recapturing 
it.  Supported  by  their  artillery,  they  started  on 
what  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  they  had  to  cross  the  River  Meuse  under  a 
terrific  hail  of  artillery  from  the  enemy  above.  The 
French  on  one  side  had  the  range  of  the  fort ;  the 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  located  the  French 
guns,  and  wTere  bombarding  them  furiously.  Black 
and  white  puffs  of  smoke  in  mid-air  denoted  the 
positions  of  bursting  shells,  which  crossed  each 
other  half-way  and  immediately  over  the  river  be- 
neath. The  spectacle,  says  a  spectator,  was  appal- 
ling in  its  grandeur.  Shells  burst  all  around  and 
over  the  fortress  ;  huge  pieces  of  the  massive  walls 
of  the  famous  citadel  fell  away  under  the  devastat- 
ing fire  of  the  French  artillerymen — and  the  Ger- 
man gunners  wavered.  Three  hundred  feet  below, 
they  noted  the  irresistible  rush  of  the  French  in- 
fantry, swarming  up  the  slopes  in  a  final  attack. 

Presently  the  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and 
the  troops,  with  fixed  bayonets,  began  to  rush  the 
numerous  steep  and  rocky  paths  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit under  a  deadly  rain  from  the  machine-guns  and 
rifles  above.  For  a  second  or  so  they,  too,  wavered 
— they  were  outnumbered  as  four  to  one.  Sud- 
denly, from  the  French  lines  there  came  bursting 
forth  the  strains  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  in  a 
moment  the  situation  was  changed.  The  French 
soldiers  rallied,  reformed,  cheered  with  all  their 
might,  and  then  with  remarkable  gallantry,  adds 
the  spectator,  once  more  hurled  themselves  on  the 
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enemy.  With  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  insulting  Ger- 
man flag  aloft,  they  climbed  steadily  up,  disregard- 
ing their  losses.  Ultimately  a  well-aimed  shell 
silenced  the  machine-gun,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  French  soldiers  tore  down  the  flag  and,  scaling 
the  bastions,  fired  down  on  the  fleeing  enemy. 
It  was  a  magnificent  achievement. 

In  the  fighting  at  Charleroi,  which  followed  the 
previous  incidents,  the  Prussian  Guard  and  other 
crack  regiments  came  in  for  terrible  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  disputed  every  inch 
of  the  country.  But,  as  we  now  know,  the  vastly 
heavier  masses  of  the  Germans  made  their  weight 
felt.  Here  is  a  wounded  officer's  account  of  the  kind 
of  thing  that  was  going  on.  "We  marched  with 
our  African  comrades  against  the  Prussian  Guard. 
We  advanced  in  short  spurts  amidst  the  humming 
of  countless  bullets,  using  every  available  bit  of 
cover  we  could  find.  I  couldn't  say  how  long  the 
action  lasted.  All  I  remember  is  that  we  fired  our 
last  shots  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy.  Then 
it  was  the  pitiless  thrust  of  cold  steel. 

"However  intrepid  and  steady  the  troops  we 
fight  against  may  be,  there  are  no  soldiers  in  the 
world  able  to  stand  up  against  the  Turcos  with  the 
bayonet.  We  were  obliged  to  fall  back  before  a 
storm  of  fire,  but  have  the  consolation  of  saying  that 
we  made  enormous  gaps  in  the  Kaiser's  crack  regi- 
ments." In  this  fight  a  Turco  captured,  single- 
handed,  a  German  captain,  who  cursed  and  swore, 
and  as  his  flood  of  rhetoric  showed  no  signs  of 
diminishing,  the  Turco  at  last  pointed  his  "  Lebel  " 
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at  the  German,  and  made  him  carry  his  knapsack 
and  the  whole  of  his  equipment.  He  completed  the 
luckless  German's  discomfiture  by  sticking  a  sauce- 
pan on  his  head,  and  thus  led  his  insulter  through 
the  lines  amid  roars  of  laughter. 

A  little  more  of  this  kind  of  treatment  would 
probably  do  something  to  counterbalance  German 
methods.  For  it  was  at  Gharleroi  that  they  did 
some  despicable  things.  In  one  of  these  they  forced 
ten  miners,  whom  they  had  captured  coming  grimy 
from  their  work,  to  march  at  the  head  of  their 
column,  which  was  endeavouring  to  enter  the  town. 
The  miners  still  had  their  safety  lamps  in  their 
hands.  In  another  engagement  in  the  same  region, 
the  Germans  forced  six  other  civilians  to  march  at 
their  head. 

The  way  in  which  the  fighting  spirit  grows  in 
France  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  named  Gustave  Chatain.  It  was  the 
passing  of  the  Alpine  Chasseurs  along  the  village 
street  that  aroused  his  military  ardour.  He  had 
not  been  in  their  company  long  before  they  came 
up  with  the  enemy.  Then,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  in  the  heat  of  the 
skirmish  the  lad  caught  up  a  rifle  and  joined  in 
the  fray.  He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  fought  with  such  ardour 
that  he  did  not  notice  that  he  was  left  alone.  He 
retreated  calmly,  but  could  not  discover  his  com- 
pany again,  and  he  therefore  joined  a  line  regiment. 
With  them  he  made  a  charge,  carrying  a  bundle 
of  straw  in  front  of  him  as  a  shield. 
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In  the  battle  he  came  upon  seven  Germans  who 
were  asleep  in  a  house  near  the  battlefield.  The 
boy  soldier  fixed  his  bayonet,  summoned  them  to 
surrender,  and  they  threw  up  their  hands,  appar- 
ently delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  being  no  longer 
forced  to  fight.  Prom  one  adventure  he  progressed 
to  another,  which  consisted  in  reconnoitring  a  farm- 
house. A  fusillade  killed  most  of  the  French  patrol, 
leaving  only  the  sergeant  and  the  boy.  He  hid  be- 
hind a  stone-heap,  but  finally  in  retreating  was 
wounded.  Just  as  he  was  gliding  away  he  noticed 
that  the  sergeant,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  foot, 
was  unable  to  move.  The  plucky  young  soldier 
took  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  to  safety. 

Admirers  of  the  lad's  heroism  gave  him  a  com- 
plete military  outfit,  and.  the  Military  Government 
of  Paris  obtained  the  boy's  regular  admission  into 
the  French  army.  Gustav  was  delighted.  A  tall, 
strong  lad  for  his  age,  he  looks  a  brave  figure  in 
his  uniform.  "  Un  bon  petit  diable"  the  sister  of 
the  ward  calls  him. 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne  will  go  down  to  history7 
by  reason  of  many  things.  One  was  the  frequent 
series  of  hot  hand-to-hand  fights  that  went  on  for 
the  possession  of  the  standards.  The  main  cause 
for  this  was  that  the  Germans  had  taken  up  their 
headquarters  in  the  locality,  fixing  their  centre  at  a 
farmhouse.  During  one  day  this  place  was  taken 
and  retaken  half  a  dozen  times,  the  German  eagle 
being  alternately  hauled  down  and  replaced.  In 
the  evening  the  French  flag  was  flying  trium- 
phantly over  the  shattered  homestead,  and  the 
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German  headquarter  staff  had  removed  to  a  spot  a 
considerable  distance  farther  back. 

Some  terrific  encounters  took  place  all  over  the 
field  for  the  possession  of  French  standards,  the 
Germans  seeming  desirous  of  gaining  these  trophies 
to  send  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up 
their  campaign  of  lies,  and  so  inducing  the  people 
of  Berlin  to  believe  that  they  were  already  practic- 
ally in  possession  of  Paris. 

The  French  in  every  case  fought  for  the  reten- 
tion of  their  standards  with  the  most  amazing 
valour  and  devotion.  In  the  case  of  one  light 
infantry  regiment  over  twenty  men,  who  in  turn 
held  the  standard,  were  cut  down,  but  a  fresh 
soldier  immediately  grasped  the  coveted  trophy  and 
held  it  aloft,  while  his  comrades  ringed  him  round 
with  dead.  So  it  went  on  until  supports  arrived 
and  the  standard  and  the  little  remnant  of  gallant 
men  were  saved. 

An  unusually  moving  little  ceremony  at  Boumg- 
nereaux,  near  the  Aisne,  was  described  in  the  Daily 
Mail  by  Mr.  Ward  Price,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  war  correspondents.  It  was  carried  on  to  the 
solemn  accompaniment  of  the  rumble  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  for  the  troops  who  took  part  were  in  the  first 
reserve  of  the  firing  line.  It  was  the  127th  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  and  they  were  doing  honour  to  the 
youngest  soldier  in  their  ranks,  Leon  Lemaire,  aged 
twenty.  He  was  being  presented  with  that  distinc- 
tion coveted  in  the  French  army  above  all  others, 
the  military  medal. 

This  is  how  he  won  it.  A  few  days  before  the 
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colonel  of  the  127th  had  sent  Lemaire  with  an  im- 
portant message  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  in  the  trenches.  He  had  no 
sooner  shown  himself  on  the  level  ground  to  run 
forward  on  his  errand  than  the  German  troops, 
whose  trenches  were  here  only  at  short  range, 
opened  a  fierce  fire  upon  him  by  volleys.  First  a 
bullet  passed  through  the  young  man's  great  coat ; 
then  his  cap  was  struck ;  his  haversack  and  water- 
bottle  were  riddled  by  several  shots ;  then  a  hole 
was  bored  through  the  scabbard  of  his  bayonet. 
Through  it  all  young  Lemaire  advanced  coolly  and 
without  faltering,  and  finally  he  reached  the  trench 
where  the  captain  to  whom  he  bore  the  message 
was — miraculously  enough,  without  a  wound. 

So  now  General  Gallet  pinned  on  to  his  breast 
the  little  silver  medal,  and  then  after  the  customary 
embrace,  he  made  him  stand  there  by  his  side, 
while  the  whole  regiment  with  colours  flying  and 
with  its  band  playing  the  "  Marseillaise  "  marched 
past  him  with  a  salute.  The  uniforms  were  torn 
and  soiled,  the  men  were  unshaven,  and  some  of 
them  were  haggard,  but  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, in  his  great  review  on  July  14th  at  Long- 
champs,  never  saw  a  march  past  carried  out  with 
greater  dash  and  spirit  than  this  tribute  of  the  127th 
to  the  courage  of  their  young  comrade. 

And  while  the  little  ceremony  was  going  on  a 
German  monoplane  came  circling  overhead.  The 
Frenchmen  did  not  deign  to  notice  it,  but  the 
airman  up  above  there  passed  to  and  fro,  evidently 
puzzled  as  to  what  this  curious  little  parade  just 
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outside  the  firing  line  might  mean.  Unable  to 
satisfy  himself,  says  Mr.  Ward  Price,  he  dropped 
two  bombs  which  hurt  no  one  and  flew  away. 

In  this  district  a  company  of  infantry  of  the 
French  reserve  performed  a  particularly  praise- 
worthy feat.  The  company  was  doing  duty  as  a 
rearguard,  when  it  was  cut  off  by  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy.  This  forced  the  company  to 
march  across  a  district  invaded  by  the  enemy,  con- 
tinually fighting  its  way  and  seeking  to  find  a  place 
of  safety.  One  day  the  company  was  hemmed  in 
and  barricaded  itself  in  a  village,  where  it  vigor- 
ously repulsed  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  It  pushed 
on  towards  Rheims  a  night  or  so  afterwards,  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  German  columns,  which 
it  succeeded  in  avoiding.  It  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  some  wagons  of  wounded. 

Still  carrying  on  its  wonderful  retreat,  the  com- 
pany crossed  the  Aisne  by  ferries  (the  bridges  were 
guarded  by  Germans)  and  installed  itself  at 
Cernicy,  where  it  held  out  against  a  company  of 
German  troops  sent  to  oppose  it  in  motor-cars. 
The  company  next  won  its  way  to  the  Argonne 
forests,  where  it  spent  five  days  trying  to  hew  its 
way  through.  The  heroic  progress  of  the  little 
band  continued  until  a  week  later,  when  it  suc- 
ceeded in  rejoining  the  French  lines. 

It  was  at  Verdun  that  one  of  the  Kaiser's  sons 
came  in  contact  with  the  intrepid  Turcos.  De- 
scribing one  sharp  passage  in  arms,  the  Berliner 
TageblatVs  correspondent,  who  witnessed  the 
battle,  says  that  Prince  Oscar  led  the  Imperial 
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Guards.  But  though  the  Germans  were  fighting 
like  lions,  the  French  Turcos  climbed  the  trees  like 
monkeys  and  hid  in  the  leaves  !  Many  officers  fell 
dead  round  the  prince,  who  was  taken  ill  with  a 
serious  heart  attack,  and  had  to  retire  from  the 
front  for  a  time  to  recuperate. 

In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  proof  was  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  French  "  seize  the  opportunity." 
In  this  case  a  solitary  hussar  is  the  hero.  He  was 
the  captive  of  a  body  of  Germans  in  a  little  village, 
when  suddenly  a  small  party  of  French  artillery 
were  announced  at  hand.  The  hussar  at  once  rose 
to  the  occasion.  "If  you  resist,"  said  he  to  the 
panic-stricken  Germans,  "you  will  all  be  mas- 
sacred." "We  are  ready  to  surrender,"  replied  the 
German  captain,  "  but  we  are  frightened  of  being 
shot  when  captured."  The  hussar  assured  him  that 
the  French  treated  their  prisoners  humanely.  The 
officer  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  exclaiming :  "  In  that 
case  we  will  surrender."  And  with  300  men  he 
followed  the  hussar,  who  handed  him  and  his  men 
over  to  the  first  French  officer  he  met. 

A  French  captain  of  infantry  furnished  a  story 
in  which  British  troops  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
men,  and  afterwards  surprised  a  band  of  German 
officers  at  a  drunken  orgy.  The  officer's  company 
was  encamped  outside  a  village  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  enemy.  Outposts  came  in  with 
the  information  that  a  German  battalion  was  at 
hand,  and  shells  began  to  burst  over  their  heads. 

"  No  surrender,  captain  !  "  shouted  the  only  ser- 
geant as  he  kept  firing  away.     The  enemy,  six 
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times  more  in  number,  made  a  rush,  and  the  cap- 
tain felt  certain  all  would  go  under.  Suddenly 
they  stopped  and  wheeled  off  in  the  direction  of  a 
wood.  The  reason  was  that  a  large  body  of  Gold- 
streamers  was  advancing  less  than  half  a  mile  on 
the  left.  They  had  no  sooner  disposed  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  attacked,  than  hundreds  more  with 
machine-guns  nearly  caught  them.  The  Gold- 
streamers  took  cover  for  a  time  and  then  charged 
with  the  bayonet  and  captured  two  guns. 

"  While  all  this  was  taking  place  and  I  was  col- 
lecting my  men,"  says  the  captain,  "  I  was  knocked 
over  and  afterwards  captured.  I  was  taken  into  a 
small  chateau,  four  or  five  miles  away,  upon  which 
was  chalked  in  big  letters,  "  Gute  leute"  (good 
people).  Here  were  a  number  of  German  officers. 
Many  of  them  were  dead  drunk,  and  the  rooms 
were  strewn  with  broken  bottles  and  glasses.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  roar,  and  those  officers  who  could 
leave  the  house  went  outside,  but  came  back  again 
in  a  hurry.  Before  they  could  get  their  brother- 
officers  away  there  was  brisk  firing,  and  it  seemed 
the  next  minute  there  was  a  race  for  life.  Irish 
Guards  and  others  dashed  up  and  stormed  the  place. 
They  took  away  with  them  four  drunken  officers  as 
prisoners." 

Inside  the  house  it  was  found  that  every  room 
had  been  ransacked,  and  the  owner  and  his  two 
children  locked  in  a  back  room.  The  poor  fellow 
was  infuriated.  He  said  he  had  done  all  he  could 
for  the  German  officers,  as  they  promised  his  house 
and  furniture  should  be  saved.     "This  is  their 
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gratitude  !  "  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  mass  of 
broken  bottles  and  picture  frames  on  the  floor. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  escape  from  death  is 
given  by  Mr.  Patrick  de  Bathe,  one  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph's  special  correspondents  at  the  front.  It 
concerns  a  sergeant-major  of  the  28th  Regiment  of 
the  French  Line.  To  the  journalist  who  saw  him  in 
hospital,  he  said  :  "  I've  had  a  narrow  escape.  Just 
think  of  it,  ninety-seven  wounds,  officially  re- 
corded !  I've  got  them  all  over  me.  I'm  sewn  up 
everywhere.  It's  a  wonder  I'm  here.  This  is  how 
it  happened.  I  had  been  in  action  all  day ;  there 
had  been  some  hard  fighting,  but  fortunately  the 
number  of  our  wounded  was  small.  I  had  just 
finished  attending  to  my  last  case  and  was  about 
to  mount  my  horse,  when  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
a  clap  of  thunder  burst  immediately  over  my  head, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  circle  of  flame.  A  shell 
had  just  burst  over  me.  My  poor  horse  was  killed 
on  the  spot,  riddled  with  shrapnel.  I  was  thrown 
violently  on  to  my  back.  I  was  badly  wounded  in 
both  legs.  A  man  of  my  regiment  picked  me  up 
and  walked  over  two  kilometres  with  me  on  his 
back.  Then  some  others,  forming  a  stretcher  of 
their  rifles,  carried  me  yet  another  five  kilometres 
before  we  came  upon  an  ambulance.  To  describe 
what  I  suffered  upon  that  journey  would  be  impos- 
sible. On  reaching  the  ambulance  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. I  was  brought  here,  where  for  several  days 
they  removed  pieces  of  shell  from  my  shattered  and 
torn  flesh. 

"  Luckily  no  vital  organ  has  been  touched.  It's 
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true  I've  lost  an  ear ;  I  can  hear  no  longer  on  my 
right  side,  and  my  head  is  all  sewn  up  ;  my  right 
arm  is  pierced  through  to  the  bone  ;  my  back  has 
as  many  holes  in  it  as  a  sponge  ;  my  ribs  are  all 
cut  about,  and  my  unfortunate  legs  are  tattooed  in 
a  manner  which  is  far  from  artistic.  After  all,  the 
German  shells  are  not  up  to  much  !  " 

The  gallant  sergeant-major  had  been  in  the 
fighting-line  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This 
is  not  his  first  experience  of  a  campaign  ;  he  served 
in  Tonkin,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  and  has  gained 
the  decoration  of  "  la  croix  des  braves "  for  his 
services. 

Among  those  who  have  displayed  exceptional 
courage  and  devotion  under  the  hottest  fire  and 
amid  greatest  dangers  are  members  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  result  has  been  to  establish  something 
approaching  a  religious  revival  in  the  French  rank 
and  file,  for  the  conduct  of  the  soldier-priests,  as 
well  as  of  members  of  religious  orders,  has  been 
most  exemplary.  For  instance,  Abbe  Luchat,  a  ser- 
geant in  a  cyclist  corps,  was  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle  after  having  been  mentioned  in  dispatches 
the  previous  day.  Abbe  Monbru,  a  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  company.  Another 
clerical  lieutenant,  Abbe  Grenier,  was  struck  down 
in  leading  his  men  in  a  charge.  Abbe  Fumin,  an 
ensign,  died  also  in  battle.  In  the  imperishable 
roll  of  soldier-priests  figure  twelve  abbes,  who  were 
either  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  or  private 
soldiers. 

The  Journal  Officiel  contained   the  following, 
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which  is  typical  of  the  gallantry  shown  by  French 
priests  in  the  campaign  :  "  Abbe"  Buscoz,  adjutant  of 
the  97th  Infantry,  has  died  as  a  hero.  He  had  just 
been  promoted  second  lieutenant  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  two  acts  of  bravery.  His  last  hours  were 
admirable.  He  dashed  to  the  attack  with  his  men 
while  crying :  '  I  am  a  priest.  I  fear  not  death. 
En  avantV  Other  priests,  unable  to  serve  in  the 
army  on  account  of  their  age,  have  also  showed 
great  devotion,  either  as  chaplains  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  ministering  to  the  wounded  in  stations 
where  hospitals  are  established." 

In  dramatic  fashion,  Mr.  Patrick  de  Bathe  tells 
of  the  fate  that  befell  the  famous  Prussian  Guards. 
The  spot  is  not  located  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
correspondent  says  that  in  this  particular  battle  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy  was  literally  mown  down  ;  a 
wave  of  hesitation  surged  through  the  second  line. 
One  could  plainly  see  the  officers  forcing  their  men 
on,  and  could  even  hear  their  guttural  words  of 
command.  Where  there  were  not  such  formidable 
wire  entanglements,  the  Prussian  1st  Foot  Guards 
advanced  at  the  double  to  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum.  This  was  the  regiment  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  was  colonel  before  the  war  began,  the  elite 
regiment  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  the  pride  of  the 
Kaiser.  To  join  it  as  an  officer  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  fourteen  quarterings  upon  your  coat-of-arms. 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  it  was  this  picked  regi- 
ment, officered  by  the  flower  of  Teuton  nobility, 
that  found  itself  opposed  to  the  men  of  the  French 
African  battalions. 
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"  Vorwaerts ! "  At  the  word  the  German  rifles 
rang  out.  The  Guards  put  up  an  heroic  resistance, 
but  in  vain.  Before  the  African  troops,  strongly  en- 
trenched, there  soon  remained  but  one  battalion  in 
any  sort  of  formation,  which  before  long  was  re- 
duced to  but  a  single  company.  Yet  not  one  man 
would  surrender.  The  end  came  soon,  when  of  all 
the  officers  but  one  young  unter  leutnant  was  left 
standing,  as  though  dazed,  his  revolver  in  his  hand, 
his  glass  still  in  his  eye.  A  single  rifle  cracked  out 
its  message  of  death  from  the  French  trenches,  and 
the  last  officer  of  the  1st  Prussian  Foot  Guards  fell. 
The  attack  of  the  enemy  had  failed,  and  the  old 
regiment  of  the  Grown  Prince  ceased  to  exist. 

From  Peronne  came  a  graphic  story  of  the  way 
in  which  some  of  the  officials  "  dished  "  the  Prus- 
sians of  the  town's  treasure.  The  Germans  were 
already  there.  But  the  mayor  had  left.  There  re- 
mained the  sous-prefet,  M.  Rochard,  and  the  re- 
ceiver, M.  Tellier.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  latter 
burst  into  the  sous-prefers  room.  "I  have,"  he 
said,  "£60,000  in  gold  and  £120,000  in  securities 
payable  to  bearer.  You  have  a  motor-car.  Help 
me  to  save  this  treasure.  It  is  your  duty."  Half 
an  hour  later  the  sous-prefet  and  the  receiver  left 
the  town  with  the  treasure,  just  as  the  Prussian 
troops  were  entering  it  from  the  other  side. 

The  German  commander,  a  staff-colonel  named 
Von  Eotberg,  went  straight  to  the  mairie,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  mayor  had  gone,  sum- 
moned the  deputy-mayor,  a  carpenter  named  Line. 
M.  Line  came,  and  was  told  that  he  must  form  a 
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committee  and  present  himself  at  the  mairie  within 
an  hour  or  be  shot.  Within  the  hour  M.  Line  was 
back  with  his  committee,  among  whom  was  the 
archpriest  Caron.  "  I  impose  a  fine  of  £12,000  in 
cash  on  the  city,"  said  Von  Eotberg,  "and  I  must 
have  that  sum  to-morrow  morning."  "Impos- 
sible," said  the  deputy-mayor  boldly,  "the  muni- 
cipal funds  are  at  Lyon,  our  taxes  are  in  safety,  and 
all  the  wealthy  of  our  citizens  have  fled.  We  can, 
perhaps,  however,  furnish  your  troops  with  contri- 
butions in  kind  if  you  give  us  time."  Von  Eotberg 
reflected,  then  turned  to  the  priest  and  asked 
sharply:  "Is  this  true?"  "It  is,"  replied  the 
priest.  "  I  must  have  money,"  said  Von  Eotberg, 
"  so  to-night  you  will  bring  me  £120  in  gold,  and 
you  must  further  furnish  me  with  goods  to  the 
value  of  £16,000 — bread,  wine,  mutton  and  pork, 
and  all  the  tobacco  you  have.  If  you  are  found  to 
have  lied,  you  will  pay  for  it  with  your  lives."  It 
was  done. 

Lieutenant  Verlin,  who  has  done  many  daring 
deeds  for  which  he  has  been  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, accomplished  one  truly  amazing  piece 
of  work.  He  was  sent  out  with  fifty  men  to  report 
upon  the  position  in  a  part  of  the  country  literally 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  When  returning,  he  was 
discovered  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  who  at 
once  commenced  firing.  For  a  minute  the  lieu- 
tenant hesitated,  then  pointing  to  a  wood  about  three 
hundred  yards  away,  he  ordered  his  men  to  make 
for  it  at  the  double.  He  then  told  them  to  hide  on 
the  fringe  of  the  wood.   He  spread  the  men  out  as 
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far  apart  as  possible,  so  that,  the  fire  coming  from  a 
long  line  of  wood,  the  enemy  would  think  they  were 
much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  The 
Germans,  who  must  have  numbered  many  thou- 
sands, approached,  and  the  French  kept  up  a  rapid 
fire  at  them,  often  moving  from  place  to  place  so  as 
to  deceive  them.  The  Germans  very  prudently  hesi- 
tated to  approach  the  wood  and  kept  up  a  fire  from 
a  long  distance.  The  lieutenant  kept  walking  up 
and  down  advising  his  men  how  to  fire  and  to 
exercise  care  in  the  expenditure  of  their  ammuni- 
tion. Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  when 
night  fell  there  were  only  thirteen  left  out  of  the 
fifty,  and  most  of  the  thirteen  were  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Verlin  then  withdrew  from  the  wood  in 
the  direction  of  his  lines.  The  enemy  did  not  follow, 
as  they  dared  not  rush  the  wood  in  the  darkness. 
The  little  company  got  back  to  the  regiment  at 
dawn,  and  the  colonel  embraced  them  all,  so 
pleased  was  he  with  the  result  of  the  expedition. 

The  way  in  which  the  French  fought  at  Lille  is 
described  by  a  Times  correspondent.  It  is  one 
more  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  neither  men  nor 
munitions  of  war  can  suppress  their  ardour.  This 
gallant  fight  of  the  French  was  against  the  big 
army  which  stretched  along  the  whole  of  the 
eastern,  northern,  and  north-western  suburbs  of 
Lille.  The  battle  raged  all  day  and  well  into  the 
night.  The  havoc  wrought  by  the  French  guns  was 
terrific.  During  its  progress  a  citizen  of  Roubaix 
who,  in  his  flight  to  the  west,  stumbled  almost  into 
the  lines,  told  the  correspondent  that  the  slaughter 
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was  inoui,  epouvantable  (unheard  of,  ghastly).  UI 
was  near  our  men  all  day,1'  he  said,  "and  I  never 
heard  a  single  German  gun.  Our  guns  simply 
mowed  them  down  in  hundreds.  The  German  in- 
fantry fire  was  very  feeble  in  its  effect,  though  the 
sound  was  incessant."  The  day  ended  with  the 
complete  rout  of  the  enemy.  Though  greatly  out- 
numbered, the  French  fought  with  that  magnificent 
courage  and  dash  which  is  their  historic  quality. 
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FEATS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS 

As  compared  with  others  among  the  allied  nations, 
the  heroism  of  the  Russians  and  Serbians  may  not 
appear  so  conspicuous.  This,  however,  is  due  less 
to  their  undoubted  bravery  than  to  the  extreme 
reticence  that  marks  the  methods  of  transmitting 
news.  Moreover,  the  Russian  is  not  given  to 
excessive  exuberance  over  his  doings.  He  just 
sees  his  duty  in  front  of  him ;  then  sets  about 
doing  it. 

Here  is  the  modest  way  in  which  the  Grand 
Duke  Generalissimo  announced  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  victories  over  the  Austrians. 
The  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Tsar :  "I  am  happy 
to  gladden  your  Majesty  with  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory won  by  the  army  of  General  Russky  under 
Lvoff  after  seven  days'  uninterrupted  fighting.  The 
Austrians  are  retreating  in  complete  disorder,  in 
some  places  running  away,  abandoning  guns,  rifles, 
artillery  parks,  and  baggage  trains.  Prior  to  this 
decisive  battle  Russky's  army  captured,  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  days,  twenty-four  guns,  a  multi- 
tude of  firearms,  and  a  great  number  of  machine 
guns."  The  operations  extended  over  an  enormous 
front  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  certainly 
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more  than  a  million,  probably  a  million  and  a  half, 
men  were  engaged. 

In  like  typical  fashion  the  important  capture  of 
Lemberg  was  notified  as  follows :  "  With  extreme 
joy  and  thanking  God,  I  announce  to  your  Majesty 
that  the  victorious  army  under  General  Russky,  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  captured  Lemberg. 
The  army  of  General  Brussiloff  has  taken  Halicz." 

That  Russians  do  not  lack  personal  valour  is 
shown  by  this  exploit  of  an  officer,  Colonel  Alexieff . 
When  the  standard-bearer  of  his  regiment  was 
killed,  he  seized  the  standard,  and  cried :  "  On, 
friends,  after  me !  "  and,  though  wounded  in  the 
neck  by  shrapnel,  still  went  on  ahead  of  his  men. 
Bullets  rained  round  him,  and  his  courage  so  in- 
spired the  men  that,  with  cries  of  "  For  the 
Emperor  !  For  our  leader !  "  they  rushed  forward 
and  routed  the  enemy.  Then  again  there  was 
Kozma  Krjutchkoff,  the  Cossack  who  distinguished 
himself  by  attacking,  single-handed,  twenty-seven 
Uhlans  and  killing  eleven  of  them.  When  he 
returned  to  the  ranks  he  had  received  nine  wounds 
on  his  chest  and  back,  and  lost  a  finger.  "  These 
are  not  wounds,"  he  said.  "  The  Germans  cannot 
fight.  They  thought  I  was  cornered.  I  gave  them 
no  time  to  attack  me.  An  officer  tried  to  cut  me 
down,  but  he  was  too  slow.  I  hit  him  over  the 
head,  but  his  helmet  protected  him.  Then  I  got 
angry  and  killed  him.  The  soldiers  were  charging 
me  with  lances,  so  I  seized  a  lance  and  drove  it 
into  one  after  another.  I  was  too  angry  to  feel  the 
blows   and   thrusts   they   gave   me.    Then  five 
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friends  came  up  and  gave  me  assistance,  and  the 
Germans  fled." 

Alongside  this  feat  of  the  ordinary  Cossack  comes 
the  conduct  of  General  Samsonoff.  He  was  killed 
in  East  Prussia  after  five  days'  fighting,  but  met 
with  an  heroic  end.  Being  warned  that  he  was  in 
a  too  exposed  position,  the  general  replied :  "  My 
place  is  with  my  men."  Shortly  afterwards  a  shell 
exploded,  killing  him  and  many  of  his  staff. 

Here  is  another  pathetic  story  characterising  the 
temper  of  the  Russian  army  and  its  officers.  The 
fight,  in  which  a  cavalry  regiment  had  been  en- 
gaged, was  over,  and  Colonel  Lopoukhin  received 
a  report  of  two  hundred  dead  and  wounded.  He 
asked  :  41  How  many  men  wounded?  "  He  was  told. 
u  How  many  officers?  "  The  reply  was  given. 
"  How  many  men  killed?  "  "  How  many  officers?  " 
The  reply  was  "One."  "Who?"  "Cornet  Lopou- 
khin." The  colonel  sat  motionless  on  his  horse. 
Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved.  After  a  short, 
painful  silence  he  asked  where  the  body  was.  Then 
he  rode  to  his  dead  son,  dismounted,  bent  down, 
and  took  the  head  in  both  hands  and  kissed  the 
brow,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  rode  off, 
giving  no  sign  of  his  inward  emotion. 

Included  in  our  own  army  and  those  of  our 
Allies  are  many  Jews.  Upon  several  occasions  they 
have  distinguished  themselves.  For  a  brave  feat 
of  arms  a  Jewish  soldier  in  the  Russian  army  has 
been  promoted  to  officer's  rank.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  at  Gumbinnen,  in  East  Prussia,  Katz,  a 
Jewish  non-commissioned  officer,  was  sent  with 
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nine  soldiers  to  the  outposts.  The  soldiers  hid  in 
a  small  wood,  whence  they  watched  the  enemy's 
movements.  After  it  had  got  dark  they  heard  the 
approach  of  a  large  German  force.  Katz  imme- 
diately sent  two  soldiers  with  a  report  to  his  com- 
mander. The  seven  men  who  remained  allowed 
the  Germans  to  approach,  and  then  opened  fire. 
The  German  column,  three  companies  of  infantry, 
not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Russians,  en- 
trenched itself  and  answered  the  fire.  At  last  the 
ammunition  of  the  Russian  soldiers  began  to  give 
out.  When  the  fire  became  weaker  the  Germans 
resolved  to  attack  them.  The  Russians  let  them 
come  quite  close,  and  then  made  a  bayonet  charge. 
Two  of  the  Russians  were  killed  and  others  were 
wounded,  including  Katz.  When  Katz  was  half 
conscious  he  heard  a  Russian  "  Hurrah  1  "  It  was 
his  regiment.  The  new-comers  charged  the  enemy, 
who  surrendered.  Katz  was  promoted  on  the 
battlefield  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  Russian  soldier  does 
not  care  to  talk  much  about  himself  or  his  doings. 
But  one,  a  huge  hussar  named  Moiseyenko,  was  in- 
duced to  tell  how  he  took  seven  men  single-handed. 
Their  patrol  was  reconnoitring  along  the  right  bank 
of  a  little  river  when  they  espied  a  German  patrol, 
who  shouted,  "  Stop  !  Friends  !  "  "  There  were  few 
of  us,  and  I  said  to  my  mates,"  added  the  hussar, 
"  await  me  here.  I  shall  crawl  out  and  see  how 
many  of  them  there  are.  It  is  a  trick  I  learned  in 
Manchuria.1'   He  dismounted,  began  crawling,  and 
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soon  noticed  two  shining  German  helmets.  Think- 
ing there  were  no  more,  he  pounced  upon  the 
Germans.  One  he  knocked  down  with  the  butt  of 
his  rifle,  and  the  other  he  bayoneted.  "  I  thought  the 
job  was  finished ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  disposed  of 
these  two  than  I  noticed  ten  more  in  the  shrubbery. 
I  had  failed  to  see  their  helmets  owing  to  the 
distance.  It  was  too  late  to  back  out.  I  dashed 
forward,  knocking  down  the  nearest  with  the  butt 
of  my  rifle,  grabbed  the  lance  of  another,  and  ran 
him  through  with  it.  The  Germans  were  confused. 
Two  showed  their  heels,  and  the  rest  threw  down 
their  lances  and  put  up  their  hands,  jabbering 
something  in  their  own  language.  I  took  it  that 
they  meant  they  would  surrender. 

11 1  never  thought  I  could  capture  seven  Germans 
single-handed.  These  seven  were  all  that  was  left 
of  thirteen.  I  must  say,  however,  that  what  helped 
me  was  the  approach  of  my  mates.  The  Germans 
must  have  seen  them.  I  brought  the  seven  prisoners 
to  our  outposts.  It  was  rather  funny.  Our  men 
congratulated  me  on  my  capture.  'Bravo,  Moise- 
yenko  ! '  they  said.  4  You  have  captured  nearly  a 
whole  squadron  !  '  But  they  congratulated  me  too 
soon.  Suddenly  the  two  who  had  run  away  began 
potting  us  from  the  wood.  One  of  the  bullets 
smashed  my  hand.  This  is  why  I  am  here."  The 
latter  observation  referred  to  his  presence  in  a 
hospital. 

From  the  letters  of  a  correspondent  within  the 
fighting  area  it  appears  that  the  Germans  on  the 
eastern  frontier  are  pursuing  precisely  the  same 
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tactics  when  in  superior  numbers  as  have  marked 
their  presence  elsewhere.  As  an  example,  they  took 
advantage  of  a  momentary  absence  of  Russian 
troops  in  Jurburg.    One  hundred  German  cavalry 
entered  this  town  and  quartered  themselves  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Duma  deputy,  M.  Vasilchikoff, 
where  they  maltreated  the  servants  and  other  em- 
ployees. On  their  arrival  they  demanded  250  buckets 
of  beer,  brandy,  and  schnapps.   They  also  cleared 
the  town  of  eatables  and  clothes,  giving  in  exchange 
tickets   on   which   was   written,   "  The  Russian 
Government  will  pay."   As  hostages  they  seized  a 
local  priest  and  a  rabbi,  whom  they  starved  and 
otherwise  ill-used.    Rut  later  some  Russian  troops 
paid  the  Germans  back  in  their  own  coin.  They 
took  possession  of  the  Kaiser's  estate  near  Inster- 
burg,  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  must 
be  none  other  than  the  famous  Rominten.  Here  the 
monarch  used  to  spend  a  few  days  shooting  elk  and 
other  big  game  every  autumn.   One  of  the  Russian 
officers,  speaking  of  this,  said :  "  After  a  series  of 
terrible  battles  we  are   reposing  on  William's 
magnificent  estate.     Undreamt-of  beauty  is  all 
around  us.    The  place  is  splendidly  equipped,  so 
that  we  have  at  our  disposal  everything  we  could 
wish  for.  We  are  riding  his  celebrated  horses  and 
enjoying  delicious  dinners  prepared  by  his  man 
cook.    Especially  beautiful  is  the  park,  with  its 
glorious,  shady  avenues.    It  swarms  with  rare 
animals,  and  birds  are  flying  free  everywhere.  Ry 
the  way,  our  soldiers  have  caught  a  William  parrot 
in  the  park.   It  speaks  excellent  German,  but  our 
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men  are  teaching  it  their  own  language,  and  it  is 
learning  to  address  its  imperial  master  with  com- 
pliments I  should  blush  to  repeat  in  company." 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  troops, 
a  pathetic  act  of  self-sacrifice  was  narrated  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondent.  A  detachment  of 
twenty  cavalry  met  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  and,  in  view  of  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  decided  to  beat  a  retreat.  One  of  the 
Russians,  however,  was  slightly  wounded,  and  dis- 
mounted. As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  took  up  his 
rifle  and  proceeded  carefully  to  pick  oul  members 
of  the  force  which  was  pursuing  his  comrades.  His 
shooting  was  so  good  that  he  succeeded  in  killing 
three  of  them.  Peasants  came  up  and  offered  to 
carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  he  resolutely 
replied,  "No;  I  will  not  hide  from  Germans." 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy,  seeing  his  men  fall  shot 
from  behind,  suspected  an  ambush  and  abandoned 
the  chase.  When  the  Germans  found  that  they  had 
been  foiled  by  a  single  man,  they  at  once  finished 
him  off ;  he  had,  at  any  rate,  secured  the  safety  of 
his  comrades. 

But  terrible  exactions  have  been  made  for 
Prussian  barbarities.  The  dead  bodies  of  half  a 
dozen  Russian  peasants  were  found  hanging  by 
their  necks  from  trees.  Not  far  away  some  Russians 
came  across  the  hanging  corpses  of  three  German 
officers  and  nineteen  rank  and  file,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  executed  to  expiate  the  deaths  of  the 
six  peasants. 

That  the  Russians  are  not  inferior  to  the 
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Germans  in  point  of  tactics  is  proved  by  a  battle 
at  Mariampol.  Upon  this  place  the  Russians  had 
fallen  back,  but  they  were  forced  to  take  the  offen- 
sive because  of  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
The  fight  lasted  two  days.  The  Russians  had  en- 
trenched themselves  near  Mariampol,  and,  under 
cover  of  artillery  fire,  they  delivered  an  attack.  At 
certain  points  the  Germans  met  this  with  counter- 
attacks, but  during  the  entire  battle  the  Russian 
tactics  proved  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
Thanks  to  the  quick  and  accurate  fire  of  the  Russian 
artillery,  fearful  havoc  was  wrought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  German  infantry,  who  were  then,  without 
great  difficulty,  driven  back  by  the  Russian  troops. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  the  Germans  retired 
five  miles  from  Mariampol,  evacuating  three  lines 
of  entrenchments.  Their  counter-attacks  had  results 
very  unfavourable  to  themselves.  Regiments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  hurled  themselves  upon  the  Rus- 
sians, but  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  hopes  set  upon 
them.  Russian  artillery  and  machine  guns  beat 
back  their  assault,  and  their  discomfiture  was  com- 
pleted by  a  fierce  charge  with  the  bayonet. 

Much  has  been  expected  of  the  Cossacks ;  but 
up  to  the  present  this  unique  force  of  the  Tsar's 
army  appears  to  have  had  but  little  chance  of 
displaying  its  prowess.  Maybe,  however,  they  have 
executed  many  daring  feats,  but  the  slowly  filtering 
methods  of  Russian  publicity  have  prevented  us 
hearing  of  them.  But  in  one  series  of  operations  on 
the  Vistula  they  got  on  the  German  flanks.  They 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  on  several  sides 
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of  the  city  of  Piotrkow,  causing  great  panic  among 
the  German  troops.  The  Cossack  raiders,  uttering 
their  well-known  war  cries,  rushed  through  the 
streets  spearing  and  sabreing  right  and  left.  Along 
the  main  thoroughfare  alone  over  six  hundred  of 
the  invaders  were  killed.  In  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Piotrkow,  Cossack  detachments  cut  up 
outposts  of  the  21st  Saxon  Uhlans  and  4th  Jagers. 
Six  Uhlans  were  brought  to  Warsaw,  among  them 
two  youths  of  sixteen. 

Another  Cossack,  one  of  the  Don,  was  taking  a 
hasty  meal  when  an  Austrian  cavalry  patrol  of 
twenty  men  appeared  in  the  distance.  The  Cossack, 
whose  name  was  Lvoff,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and 
with  a  Cossack  yell  flew  towards  the  Austrians, 
of  whom  he  killed  four,  captured  two,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  It  is  the  marvellous  horse- 
manship of  the  Cossacks  which  alone  enables  these 
hereditary  fighting  races  to  accomplish  deeds 
that  seem  impossible  to  any  who  never  wit- 
nessed what  they  and  their  horses  can  do 
together. 

Whether  in  resource,  skill,  or  personal  bravery, 
the  Russians  have  already  proved  themselves  a 
match  for  the  Germans.  This  is  proved  by  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  cross  the 
Niemen.  In  making  these  they  fell  into  a  Russian 
trap.  The  rearguard  of  the  Russian  General  Ren- 
nenkampf's  army  was  transferred  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  following  evening  the 
enemy  approached  the  stream.  Next  day,  seeing 
no  signs  of  opposition,  the  Germans  proceeded  to 
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construct  pontoon  bridges,  and  completed  this  work 
without  molestation.  It  was  only  when  the  troops 
were  pouring  across  to  the  right  bank  in  fancied 
security  that  a  sound  like  a  roll  of  thunder  was 
heard.  Dozens  of  Russian  guns,  cleverly  posted  and 
screened,  opened  a  concentrated  fire  on  the  crowded 
bridges.  Before  the  blast  of  shrapnel  and  machine- 
gun  projectiles  the  Germans  were  swept  into  the 
river  by  hundreds.  Speedily  the  challenge  of  the 
Russian  guns  was  taken  up  by  the  German  artillery, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  booming  duel  continued. 
At  last  the  enemy,  thinking  that  he  had  got  the 
measure  of  the  Russian  gunners,  made  another 
attempt  to  throw  his  troops  across  the  Niemen. 
But  this  time  he  had  no  better  luck,  and  not  one 
of  the  soldiers  who  stepped  on  to  the  bridges  either 
reached  the  opposite  shore  or  returned.  Huddled 
bodies  of  the  slain  floated  in  hundreds  down  the 
yellow  flood  of  the  Niemen.  Still  the  Germans 
vigorously  maintained  their  bombardment,  and  at 
about  six  in  the  evening  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  utilise  the  bridges  on  which  they  had  spent  such 
pains. 

Columns  in  close  formation  were  sent  forward 
to  the  crossing,  but  once  again  every  man  was 
mown  down  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Russian 
machine  guns.  With  the  fall  of  evening  the  German 
batteries  were  silenced  one  after  the  other  by  the 
steady  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery. 
The  enemy  then  fell  back  eight  miles,  pursued  and 
harassed  by  Cossacks  who  had  crossed  the  river  on 
the  German  bridges.   According  to  one  account  no 
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fewer  than  20,000  German  corpses  were  carried 
down  the  Niemen  after  this  awful  carnage. 

A  touching  story  is  that  of  a  Russian  mother's 
patriotism.  She  wrote  a  letter  which  was  found 
pinned  on  the  breast  of  a  soldier  who  was  killed 
in  action.  The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  Your  father  was  killed  very  far  from  us,  near 
Laogan,  and  I  send  you  for  the  sacred  duty  of 
defending  our  dear  country  from  the  vile  and 
dreadful  enemy.  Remember  you  are  the  son  of  a 
hero.  My  heart  is  oppressed,  and  I  weep  when  I 
ask  you  to  be  worthy  of  him.  I  know  all  the  fateful 
horror  of  these  words — what  suffering  it  will  be 
for  me  and  you ;  but  I  repeat  them.  We  do  not 
live  for  ever  in  this  world. 

"What  is  our  life?  A  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
beautiful  Russia.  We  will  not  exist  always,  but  she 
must  flourish  and  enjoy  prosperity.  I  know  we  will 
be  forgotten,  and  our  happy  descendants  will  not 
remember  those  who  sleep  in  'brothers'  [soldiers'] 
graves.'  With  kisses  and  blessings  I  parted  with 
you.  When  you  are  sent  to  perform  a  great  deed, 
don't  remember  my  tears,  but  only  my  blessing. 
God  save  you,  my  dear,  bright,  loved  child.  Once 
more :  It  is  written  everywhere  the  enemy  is  cruel 
and  savage.  Don't  be  led  by  blind  vengeance. 
Don't  raise  your  hand  at  a  fallen  one,  but  be 
gracious  to  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  fall  into  your 
hands." 

The  Russians  regard  the  war  as  a  uholy  war." 
How  much  this  is  so  may  be  judged  from  the  letter 
of  a  Russian  general  in  which  he  says :  "  While 
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our  troops  were  in  the  region  of  Suwalki,  the 
captain  of  one  of  my  regiments  witnessed  a  marvel- 
lous revelation.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  troops  were  in  bivouac.  Suddenly  a  soldier 
from  one  of  our  outposts,  wearing  a  startled  look, 
rushed  in  and  called  the  captain.  The  latter  went 
with  the  soldier  to  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  and 
witnessed  an  amazing  apparition  in  the  sky.  It 
was  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Infant  Christ 
on  one  hand,  and  the  other  hand  pointing  to  the 
west.  Our  soldiers  knelt  on  the  ground  and  gazed 
fervently  at  the  vision.  After  a  time  the  apparition 
faded,  and  in  its  place  came  a  great  image  of  the 
Cross  shining  against  the  dark  night  sky.  Slowly 
it  faded  away.  On  the  following  day  our  army 
advanced  westward  to  the  victorious  Battle  of 
Augustovo." 

It  is  no  doubt  this  spirit  of  religious  fervour 
that  inspires  such  actions  as  that  related  by  a 
wounded  Russian  colonel,  who  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  Orlau  (in  Austrian  Silesia)  at  all 
costs.  He  was  in  the  centre  of  the  vanguard, 
advancing  under  a  hail  of  shrapnel.  Whole  lines 
crumpled  like  corn  before  a  hailstorm.  Still  the 
Russians  advanced.  "Of  my  regiment  few  re- 
mained, and  the  officers  were  nearly  all  killed  or 
wounded.  The  colours  passed  unceasingly  from 
hand  to  hand.  Soon  they  were  near  me,"  men- 
tioned the  colonel.  "  The  next  moment  I  snatched 
them  from  a  falling  soldier.  Soldiers  near  me 
kissed  the  blood-stained,  tattered  colours,  and  then 
rushed  forward  with  faces  set  to  die  for  their  Tsar 
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and  country.  The  sight  of  the  colours  fired  the 
soldiers  to  deeds  of  indescribable  heroism. 

"Now  we  were  near  the  enemy's  trenches.  The 
Germans,  unlike  the  Japanese,  dread  the  bayonet. 
As  a  last  defence  they  threw  hand  grenades,  causing 
terrible  losses.  All  the  time  I  ran  with  the  colours, 
shouting  1  To  me,  to  me  ! '  I  heard  our  men  curse 
the  Germans  and  the  Germans  curse  us — as  they 
should  curse  their  emperor.  Suddenly  my  leg 
seemed  on  fire.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  I  fell  on 
the  colours.  Friendly  hands  seized  them,  passing 
them  one  to  another.  How  long  I  lay  I  don't  know. 
I  never  thought  to  see  to-morrow.  God !  but  war 
is  terrible !  " 
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THE  LAUGH  BEHIND  THE  FROWN 

In  a  previous  chapter  are  stories  telling  how  the 
lighter  side  of  things  peeps  out  from  the  dark  lining 
of  the  war  clouds.  They  refer  to  the  British  in 
particular.  But  we  have  not  had  all  the  humour. 
Our  Allies  have  their  share.  Seldom  is  a  chance 
for  a  smile  or  laugh  missed  despite  the  grimness  of 
the  battlefield,  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  or  the  deep 
booming  of  artillery. 

Take  the  Belgians.  Looking  at  their  deep  afflic- 
tions, one  wonders  how  they  can  find  even  the  effort 
to  raise  a  smile  at  all.  Yet  after  Brussels  was  cap- 
tured the  inhabitants  were  kept  smiling  for  days  by 
the  tricky  way  in  which  the  insolent  German  direc- 
tions, or  rather  orders,  were  evaded.  The  German 
governor  had  forbidden  Belgian  flags  to  fly  from 
the  houses  of  private  citizens.  In  such  a  form  the 
display  of  Belgian  national  colours  was  a  crime 
liable  to  severe  punishment.  The  Belgians,  how- 
ever, followed  the  order  and  left  their  flagstaffs 
bare.  But  almost  at  once  the  colours  appeared  at 
the  men's  buttonholes.  Even  the  waiters  at  the 
cafes  frequented  by  Prussian  officers  started  to  wear 
them  conspicuously.  There  was  no  spirit  of 
bravado  about  it,  just  a  modest  display  of  the 
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colours  without  flaunting  ostentation.  It  did  not 
look  defiant,  but  it  appeared  cheerful,  and  it  was 
the  evasion  of  the  German  edict  that  caused  the 
good  people  of  Brussels  to  smile. 

Later  on  they  found  humour  in  a  Zeppelin  night 
raid  on  Ostend.  So  much  had  been  said  of  this 
fearsome  type  of  aircraft  that  the  Belgian  people 
wondered  what  would  happen  when  the  airships 
appeared  and  commenced  to  drop  bombs  on  their 
cities  and  towns.  One  night  a  ship  did  actually 
sail  over  the  Belgian  watering-place.  The  first 
bomb  it  dropped  fell  on  the  De  Smet  de  Nayer 
Bridge,  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Blankenberghe,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  second  fell  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  third  on  the  office  of  Gamilie  Wilhelms, 
wholesale  fish  merchants,  in  the  Minque  (fish 
market).  The  whole  office  was  demolished,  and  the 
safe  was  buried  in  a  hole  over  a  yard  deep  made 
by  the  bomb.  Other  damage  was  done  in  various 
directions.  But  the  victims  of  the  raid — who  were 
they?  One  watch-dog !  That  was  where  the 
humour  came  in. 

For  sheer  arrogance  the  German  officer  in  com- 
mand is  supreme.  He  embodies  the  elements  of  the 
bully  mixed  with  a  quality  for  creating  contempt 
among  those  looking  on.  Now,  contempt  and 
hilarity  are  not  so  distantly  apart  as  might  be 
imagined.  The  Belgians,  in  fact,  gave  vent  to  both 
when  they  read  this — it  was  part  of  a  long  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
German  force  occupying  the  Commune  of  Gri- 
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vegnee :  "  I  require  that  all  civilians  moving  about 
in  my  sphere  of  command,  and  especially  those  in 
Beyne,  Hensey,  Bois  de  Breux,  and  Grivegn6e,  shall 
show  respect  to  German  officers  by  taking  off  their 
hats  and  bringing  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  a 
military  salute.  In  case  of  doubt  whether  an  officer 
is  in  question,  any  German  soldier  should  be 
saluted.  Anyone  failing  in  this  must  expect  a 
German  soldier  to  exact  respect  from  him  by  any 
method."  This  method  of  exacting  tribute  to 
German  culture  was  too  much  for  those  who  read 
it.  They  may  have  taken  off  their  hats  and  given 
the  salute.  But  they  smiled  all  the  same. 

One  expects  the  French  people  to  make  the  best 
of  things  even  under  difficulties.  And  so  it  appears 
they  did  after  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  The  correspondent 
of  a  London  journal  tells  an  amusing  story  which, 
he  said,  was  passing  from  group  to  group  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Gomedie,  where  everyone  meets.  The 
Germans,  as  had  been  taught  by  experience  in  the 
1870  war,  and  has  been  proved  again  of  late,  dread 
the  African  troops  as  much  for  their  colour  as  their 

steel.    In  a  farmhouse  near  ,  a  small  party  of 

infantry  were  surprised  by  the  enemy.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  had  an  inspiration.  "Let  us  black  our 
hands  and  faces.  They  will  take  us  for  Turcos  and 
fly."  In  a  moment  soot  was  found  and  applied,  and 
the  Germans  squealed  out  of  sight. 

The  same  writer  gave  an  impression  of  the  way 
in  which  the  French  adapted  themselves  to  their 
new  temporary  capital,  despite  the  reason  for  it. 
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He  said  that  the  city  was  so  full  of  everybody  of 
any  importance  in  Paris  that  at  certain  times  in  the 
day  one  could  imagine  oneself  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital.  The  actresses  from  the  Gomedie  Franchise, 
who,  somehow,  were  always  in  the  train  of  the 
Ministers,  attracted  more  attention  than  either  MM. 
Millerand  or  Delcasse,  the  elder  soeietaires  revelling 
in  the  popularity  that  had  failed  them  of  late. 
Champagne  was  flowing  at  the  tables,  where 
diplomats  joined  forces  with  the  subventioned  stage, 
and  at  the  daily  meetings  of  workers  at  the  soup 
kitchens  and  for  the  wounded,  the  Bordelaises 
found  an  opportunity  to  express  their  disapproval 
of  such  enjoyment.  As  one  woman  appropriately 
quoted  from  Les  Singes :  "  Qa  n'a  pas  de  famille ; 
ce  sont  des  gens  qu'on  ne  voit  jamais  en  deuil." 
There  was  much  more  entertaining  in  a  quiet  way 
than  there  would  have  been  in  Paris  in  September. 
The  people  who  knew  each  other  were  constantly 
meeting  at  dinner,  but  by  common  accord  the 
simplest  of  dresses  were  worn.  Any  attempt  at 
"  toilette  "  would  have  been  considered  bad  form. 

An  amusing  instance  of  a  trick  played  on 
German  soldiers,  which  frightened  them  into  laying 
down  their  arms,  was  told  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Mail.  It  concerned  the  escape 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laroque,  a  French  officer  who 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laroque  was 
occupying  an  advanced  position  with  some  com- 
panies of  his  regiment  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
cut  off.    The  enemy  had  come  up  to  within  one 
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hundred  yards  of  his  rear.  He  was  endeavouring  to 
extricate  his  men  from  their  awkward  position 
when  he  fell  wounded  by  two  bullets. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  found  him- 
self in  a  German  ambulance  established  in  a  farm. 
There  were  several  German  Red  Gross  attendants, 
and  a  guard  of  five  men,  under  a  sergeant,  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
a  small  French  patrol,  searching  the  neighbour- 
hood, fired  a  few  shots  at  some  Uhlans  posted  near 
there,  and,  after  putting  them  to  flight,  rode  away. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Laroque  turned  this  incident  to 
profit.  He  at  once  took  command  of  the  German 
detachment.  Speaking  excellent  German,  he  as- 
sured the  Red  Gross  attendants  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  he  would  protect  them.  Then, 
turning  to  the  guard  of  six  men,  he  told  them  that 
if  they  did  not  want  to  be  shot  by  the  French 
troops  they  had  better  surrender  themselves  to  him. 
He  made  them  lay  down  their  arms  and  locked 
them  in  a  shed.  The  officer  then  made  his  escape, 
and  despite  his  two  wounds  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  French  outpost  before  falling  down  exhausted 
from  loss  of  blood. 

The  publication  of  the  Kaiser's  order  to  his 
troops  to  walk  over  Sir  John  French's  "  contempt- 
ible little  army"  caused  unbounded  merriment 
among  the  French.  This  was  all  the  more  em- 
phatic because  it  appeared  after  the  British 
troops  had  acquitted  themselves  so  well  on 
French  soil.  The  incident  was  referred  to  in  the 
following  amusing  manner  by  M.  Abel  Hermant  in 
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the  Intransigeant.  "We  accept  for  our  comrades 
this  insult,  and  consider  it  a  great  compliment,"  he 
wrote.  "It  is  precisely  professional  militarism  on 
which  Europe  is  waging  war.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  practise  war  as  sport  before  going  to  the 
front.  They  are  accustomed  to  lunch  at  a  restau- 
rant near  the  Madeleine,  real  shooting  lunches  they 
are  too.  Let  us  not  forget  that  General  von  Kluck 
and  the  Crown  Prince  were  to  sup  in  the  same 
restaurant  towards  the  end  of  the  month  before 
last.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  met  there  only  Eng- 
lish and  Scotsmen." 

In  like  manner  there  was  unrestrained  laughter 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere  when  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
printed  the  following  fiction  of  the  campaign.  This 
paper  remarked  that,  "The  French  Government 
pays  for  the  support  of  the  English  auxiliary  troops, 
so  that  each  man  draws  on  a  day  on  which  no 
righting  occurs  four  francs,  while  on  each  fighting 
day  he  is  entitled  to  eight  francs.  Further,  the 
whole  of  the  British  auxiliaries  are  completely  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  French  Government.  Clearly, 
all  this  comes  about  through  an  arrangement  that 
must  have  been  made  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  in  case  of  war  long  before  war 
was  declared  !  " 

The  light-hearted  way  in  which  M.  Anatole 
France  desired  to  lay  down  his  pen  for  the  sword 
was  contained  in  that  well-known  writer's  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  as  follows:  "Monsieur  le 
Ministre ,— Many  good  people  find  that  my  style  is 
worthless  in  time  of  war.   As  this  may  be  so  I  have 
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stopped  writing  and  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  no 
longer  young,  but  my  health  is  good.  Make  a 
soldier  of  me. — Anatole  France."  The  writer,  it 
should  be  remarked,  has  passed  the  proverbial 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

So  many  people  became  curious  as  to  the  mode 
of  operations  in  the  Allies'  lines  when  close  upon 
Paris,  that  their  presence  became  embarrassing  to 
the  troops.  Many  visitors  managed  to  get  so  close 
that  they  could  actually  witness  the  artillery  duel 
which  was  going  on  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  some  miles  away.  This  kind  of  thing 
went  on  for  so  many  days  that  at  length  a  staff 
officer  interfered.  He  rode  up  to  one  large  group 
and  inquired  what  they  were  doing  there?  The 
immediate  response  from  the  nearest  spectators  was 
that  they  had  come  along  to  see  whether  they  could 
assist  the  Red  Gross  staff.  The  officer  immediately 
directed  them  where  to  go.  He  also  gave  them  a 
message  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  nearest 
field-hospital,  which  intimated  that  the  entire  party 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Gross  officials.  Then 
it  was  that  the  surgeon  seized  the  situation.  "It  is 
most  kind  of  you  to  come,"  he  said  ;  "you  can  be 
of  the  greatest  service.  Here  are  picks  and  spades. 
Will  you  kindly  bury  those  dead  horses?  "  Not 
many  of  the  horses  were  buried,  but  that  corner 
of  the  field  of  battle  was  successfully  cleared  of 
spectators. 

A  series  of  amusing  incidents  is  mentioned  by 
a  Press  correspondent  when  the  Germans  occupied 
the  town  of  Montdidier.   They  had  passed  and  re- 
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passed  through  the  town,  afterwards  taking  pos- 
session. With  flags  flying  and  bands  playing  they 
took  up  their  quarters  and  sent  for  the  mayor  and 
other  prominent  persons.  Upon  these  they  made 
big  demands,  threatening  the  mayor  with  instant 
death  if  he  did  not  comply.  The  demands  consisted 
of  bread  and  meat  for  the  troops,  2,000  litres  of 
petrol,  and  2,000  cigars.  Further,  a  banquet  of 
150  covers  must  be  spread  that  evening  at  the  Hotel 
du  Cygne,  at  which  a  bottle  of  Moet  et  Ghandon 
must  be  provided  for  each  officer.  The  banquet 
was  provided  and  also  the  food  for  the  troops. 
Then  the  latter  spread  themselves  through  the 
town.  The  taverns,  of  course,  came  in  for  especial 
favour ;  revelling  became  general.  In  one  tavern 
were  some  musical  boxes.  These  provided  no  end 
of  interest  for  the  half-drunken  soldiers. 

The  house  by  some  means  or  other  caught  fire. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Dean  of  Saint-Pierre  and  one 
of  his  colleagues,  who  had  been  on  the  lookout  for 
such  incidents,  ran  up,  gathered  some  townsfolk, 
and  began  to  extinguish  the  flames.  At  one  time 
the  two  priests  were  working  one  handle  of  the 
pump  while  two  half-drunken  Prussian  soldiers 
worked  the  other.  To  those  of  the  spectators  who 
saw  it,  the  sight,  apart  from  its  almost  tragic  sur- 
roundings, must  have  presented  a  most  comical 
spectacle. 

Another  story  of  a  cleric  has  its  lighter  side. 
This  was  told  of  the  cure  of  Rosieres-en-Santerre, 
who  had  an  adventure  which  might  well  have 
turned  out  ill.   His  villagers  came  to  him  saying 
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that,  owing  to  the  war,  the  great  clock  in  the  belfry 
had  run  down  and  they  could  no  longer  tell  the 
time.  The  cure  decided  to  wind  it  up.  Accom- 
panied by  some  boys,  who  scented  a  legalised  ad- 
venture, he  climbed  up  the  steeple  of  his  church. 
When  once  the  clock  had  been  wound  up  it  began 
to  strike.  The  Germans,  convinced  that  this  was 
some  signal  to  the  French,  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, arrested  the  venturesome  priest  on  his 
descent,  together  with  two  of  the  boys,  and  in- 
formed them  that  they  would  be  shot  for  giving 
information  to  the  enemy.  They  were  locked  up, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  to  die  in  the 
morning. 

Then  the  French  came.  The  Prussians  in  their 
retreat  flung  open  the  doors  of  the  temporary  jail 
and  told  the  prisoners  to  escape  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. So  convinced,  however,  was  the  priest  that 
his  last  hour  had  come,  that  he  quietly  went  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  awaited  the  firing  party, 
which  never  came.  He  and  the  boys  still  live  to 
smile  again. 

A  good  story  of  the  lucky  escape  of  M.  Clement- 
Bayard,  the  well-known  motor-car  and  dirigible 
constructor,  was  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  is  in  the  bad  graces  of 
the  Germans,  whose  Government  had  to  apologise 
some  months  previously  for  arresting  him  as  a 
spy.  M.  Clement-Bayard  is  mayor  of  Pierrefonds, 
where  he  possesses  a  very  fine  house  and  estate. 
When  the  German  advance  threatened  Pierrefonds, 
M.  Clement-Bayard's  colleagues  persuaded  him  to 
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leave  the  town ;  they  feared  that  if  he  stayed  his 
life  would  be  in  danger.  The  German  invaders 
went  straight  to  his  house.  There  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  only  remaining  servant,  his  cook, 
who  informed  them  of  her  master's  absence.  "II 
n'est  pas  ici,"  she  said.  Fortunately,  the  invaders' 
knowledge  of  French  was  small.  They  understood 
that  the  "  il  n'est  pas  ici "  referred  not  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  but  to  the  house  itself.  They 
thought  she  meant  that  M.  Clement-Bayard's  house 
was  not  there,  but  farther  on.  Accordingly  they 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  chateau  above,  and  after 
methodically  ransacking  it,  set  it  on  fire. 

Next  day  the  general  in  command  of  the  Army 
Corps  arrived  at  Pierrefonds  and  billeted  himself 
in  M.  Clement-Bayard's  house — the  real  one.  This 
general  left  behind  him  a  letter,  signed  "Due  de 
Schleswig-Holstein,"  addressed  to  M.  Clement- 
Bayard,  in  which  he  said :  "  Sir,  I  give  you  back 
your  house,  with  its  beautiful  collections,  in  the 
same  state  in  which  I  found  it.  Nothing  in  it  is 
broken  or  damaged.  I  trust  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  troops,  English  or  French,  who  visit 
your  property.  We  were  compelled  to  requisition 
a  Clement-Bayard  motor-car,  but  your  housekeeper 
has  a  receipt  for  it.  The  car  will  be  an  excellent 
advertisement  for  your  work.  You  will  recognise 
that  the  Germans  are  not  the  barbarians  they  are 
accused  of  being."  The  conclusion  of  the  episode 
is  cheerful.  Still,  one  wonders  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  Uhlans  who  passed  the  house  the 
day  before  not  made  the  mistake  they  did. 
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Mr.  Frank  Hedges  Butler,  of  the  firm  of  wine 
merchants  of  Regent  Street,  after  his  return  to 
London  from  France  related  some  curious  experi- 
ences. He  arrived  at  Rheims  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city, 
and  remained  there  till  the  end.  One  experience 
was  that  of  tasting  the  wine  of  1911  in  the  cellars 
while  the  German  shells  were  exploding  above  in 
the  city.  Another  was  that  of  sleeping  underground 
in  the  bombarded  city  for  twelve  days.  Down  in 
the  cellars  he  had  to  share  his  frugal  meals  of 
sardines  and  bread  with  innumerable  rats,  who 
made  themselves  as  unpleasant  as  the  shells 
above. 

Every  day  the  English  staff  officers,  among 
whom  was  Prince  Arthur  of  Gonnaught,  used  to 
come  into  the  town  from  the  firing  line  to  take 
lunch,  and  their  reports  on  the  situation  were  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  Prince  Arthur  was 
in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  the  cellars  to  see  if  any  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  stocks  there. 

Mr.  Butler  related  one  very  singular  incident 
with  regard  to  a  picture  in  the  cathedral  of  "The 
Last  Judgment,"  which  shows  a  number  of  people 
rising  from  their  coffins,  while  the  Devil  is  leading 
the  wicked  ones  to  the  boiling  cauldrons.  The  only 
figure  in  that  huge  picture  which  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  is  the  Devil  himself,  who 
got  a  bullet  right  in  the  eye.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  Mr.  Butler's  opinion,  the  champagne 
vintage  is  the  finest  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
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similar  to  that  of  1904.  The  grapes  have  also  been 
gathered  in  perfect  weather.  Old  men,  women 
and  children  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  grapes 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  biggest  battle  in  history. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  1870,  the  year  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  was  a  similarly  good  vintage 
year. 
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WHAT    OUR    OFFICERS  DID 

Among  the  many  stories  that  have  come  to  hand  in 
which  conspicuous  valour  has  been  displayed  are 
some  that  give  no  indication  of  the  place  or  battle 
where  they  occurred.  They  may  have  been  fixed 
since,  but  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  places 
were  doubtful.  Hence  their  appearance  in  this 
chapter. 

One  such  was  that  of  Captain  Grenfell,  who 
played  so  fine  a  part  in  saving  the  British  guns 
early  in  the  campaign.  The  story,  as  told  by  a  cor- 
poral of  the  9th  Lancers,  is  that  the  gunners  had  all 
been  killed  by  shrapnel.  But  there  was  nobody  to 
look  after  the  guns  and  horses.  Captain  Grenfell 
then  said:  "We've  got  to  get  those  guns  back. 
Who's  going  to  volunteer  for  the  job?  "  At  once  a 
couple  of  dozen  men  stepped  out.  They  made  a 
start  with  bullets  flying  round  and  shrapnel  burst- 
ing all  over  the  place.  Captain  Grenfell  was  as 
cool  as  though  he  were  on  parade.  "  It's  all  right," 
he  said.  41  They  can't  hit  us.  Come  along !  " 
"Wre  got  to  the  guns  all  right,"  went  on  the  cor- 
poral, "  hitched  up  the  horses,  and  brought  them 
back,  and  only  three  of  our  chaps  were  hit.  It's 
a  wonder  the  whole  lot  of  us  were  not  wiped  out. 
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Later  in  the  day,  Captain  Grenfell  was  wounded. 
He  got  a  bullet  in  the  thigh  and  a  couple  of  fingers 
injured.  They  brought  him  back  from  the  firing 
line  and  sent  for  an  ambulance  to  take  him  away  ; 
but  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  ambulance  a 
motor-car  came  along.  'That's  what  I  want,'  said 
the  captain.  'What's  the  use  of  an  ambulance  to 
me?  Take  me  back  to  the  firing  line.'  And  he  got 
into  the  motor-car  and  went  off  back,  and  left  the 
doctors  to  make  what  they  liked  of  it." 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  De  Crespignys  are 
well  known.  The  way  in  which  one  of  them, 
Lieutenant  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny,  met  his 
death  was  made  known  to  the  young  lieutenant's 
father — Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny — by  two  brother 
officers.  One  of  these,  Major  Harman,  said  :  "  I  was 
wounded  before  the  lieutenant,  who,  after  being  hit 
once,  continued  to  fight,  and  received  two  more 
bullets,  probably  shrapnel."  Captain  Springfield, 
who,  like  Major  Harman,  is  in  the  Queen's  Bays, 
wrote :  "  The  Bays  were  being  outflanked  in  a  fog 
which  would  have  meant  their  utter  undoing.  To 
stop  it,  Lieutenant  Champion  de  Crespigny  and  a 
handful  of  men  made  a  sortie  on  their  regiment's 
right  flank.  They  were  successful,  but  were  wiped 
out.  However,  they  saved  the  regiment."  When 
Captain  Springfield  found  the  lieutenant  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  shrapnel,  and  evidently  in 
great  pain,  but  remained  mute.  His  body  was 
lying  nearest  of  all  to  the  enemy's  lines. 

Almost  at  the  same  period  came  the  following 
touching  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  youngest 
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officer  in  a  Highland  regiment  met  his  death.  A 
lance-corporal  in  the  same  regiment  tells  the  story : 

"Our  officers  were  just  splendid,  taking  the 
chance  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  always  cheerful  and 
bucking  us  up.    Just  before  I  was  plugged  I  saw 

Mr.           tumble  over.    I  knew  that  he  was  badly 

hit,  and  he  fell  down  just  alongside  me.  He  was 
our  youngest  officer,  and  not  much  more  than  a  boy, 
but  one  of  the  best.  I  tried  to  make  him  lie  a  bit 
comfortable,  and  he  gave  me  the  last  two  cigarettes 
in  his  case.  I  heard  that  he  died  the  same  night, 
and  I  wish  I  had  not  smoked  those  cigarettes  ;  I 
wish  I  had  kept  them. 

"Call  them  what  you  like — they  are  'nuts.' 
They  do  their  bit  of  swank  at  home,  but,  by  Heaven, 
you  should  see  the  stuff  they  are  made  up  of  at  the 
front !  There  ought  to  be  no  picking  out  among 
them  for  the  Victoria  Cross.  If  I  had  my  way  every 
one  of  them  should  have  it." 

A  story  of  a  somewhat  different  character  was 
that  of  a  corporal  of  the  Scots  Greys.  It  referred 
to  one  of  the  earlier  battles,  and  its  significance  is 
quite  apparent.  He  says  that  they  were  asleep  after 
the  fighting,  when  they  were  suddenly  woke  up. 
The  reason  was  an  unexpected  visit  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who,  as  is  well  known  by  now, 
has  been  tireless.  Sir  John  French  said:  "I  am 
very  sorry  to  disturb  you  from  your  sleep,  Greys, 
but  I  feel  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  have 
been  watching  your  work  very  closely,  and  it  has 
been  magnificent.  Your  country  is  proud  of  you, 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It 
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is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  thank- 
ing you,  and  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last.  There  are 
no  soldiers-4n  the  world  that  could  have  done  what 
you  have  done.1' 

Mention  of  Sir  John  French  leads  to  another 
tribute.  It  comes  from  a  Canadian  officer  attached 
to  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards.  In  this  he  said  :  "The 
British  generals  are  made  to  face  overwhelming 
obstructions,  and  the  extraordinary  dexterity  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  shown  in  getting  us  out  of 
a  hole  will  no  doubt  win  for  him  an  imperishable 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  General  Chet- 
wode  simply  worships  Sir  John  French,  and  so  does 
every  man  serving  under  his  command,  from 
drummer-boy  to  general  of  division.  It  has  not  been 
my  privilege  to  share  in  a  cavalry  charge,  because 
I  was  at  least  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  battle  ; 
but  I  did  have  the  honour  of  assisting  in  digging 
trenches  for  the  dead,  and  every  man  we  laid  in  his 
grave  bore  the  marks  of  bravery.  Many  gallant  men 
were  gripping  their  swords  as  the  stars  and  moon 
lit  up  the  littered  field  of  death,  and  men  shed  tears 
as  they  counted  up  the  terrible  toll  of  that  splendid 
achievement  which  will  add  lustre  to  the  glories 
of  British  arms  for  all  time." 

A  remarkable  piece  of  work  was  that  of  an  officer 
of  artillery  who  got  his  battery  out  of  a  difficulty 
in  locating  the  range  by  climbing  a  tree.  They  had 
been  firing  for  a  long  time  from  an  orchard  in  which 
they  had  taken  cover,  but  with  no  practical  result. 
The  reason  was  that  they  had  failed  to  find  the 
range  of  the  enemy.  The  question  then  arose  how 
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that  was  to  be  done  before  the  Germans  made  the 
place  too  hot  for  them.  The  solution  was  offered 
by  a  young  officer  who  volunteered  to  climb  the 
tallest  tree  and  locate  it  from  there.  Off  he  went, 
and  after  being  up  an  apple-tree  for  some  minutes, 
signalled  "  I've  got  'em,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  signal  to  fire  was  given,  with  the  result  that 
every  shot  hit  the  enemy's  position.  This  went  on 
for  so  long  that  the  enemy  sent  out  a  strong  body 
of  men  in  mass  formation  to  discover  how  the  range 
had  suddenly  been  discovered.  They  were  also 
anxious  to  find  out  the  force  that  was  firing  at  them. 
The  man  up  the  tree  saw  them  coming  and  altered 
his  signals  accordingly.  In  this  case  the  oncoming 
enemy  was  nearly  smashed  up.  So  it  went  on  until 
at  length  the  enemy  located  the  signaller  as  well  as 
the  battery.  They  at  once  trained  their  guns  on  the 
position  and  poured  shots  on  it. 

One  made  a  gaping  wound  across  the  officer's  left 
cheek,  another  opened  the  right,  a  third  went 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  a  fourth  entered 
the  muscles  of  his  right  thigh,  a  fifth  struck  the 
buckle  of  his  belt,  and  the  sixth  provided  him  with 
yet  another  wound.  His  comrades  got  him  down 
the  tree  without  further  injuries,  and  made  off 
before  the  Germans  came  along.  Just  a  little  longer 
and  they  and  he  would  have  been  completely 
shelled  out. 

To  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  war  correspondents,  an  officer  said : 

"  I  know  that  my  stories  sound  like  Baron  Mun- 
chausen's adventures,  yet  they  are  true.    One  of 
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these  8'2-inch  howitzer  shells  exploded  in  front  of 

a  trench  occupied  by  the  ,  and  blew  a  subaltern 

into  the  air  ten  feet  behind  the  trench.  His  com- 
rades were  saying  '  Poor  !  '  when  he  rose  and 

walked  back  to  the  trench  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  Another  shell  split  the  pole  of  an  am- 
bulance wagon  and  broke  the  rings  of  the  leading 
horse's  reins,  yet  neither  driver  nor  horse  was 
injured.  At  first  these  terrible  missiles  did  much 
damage,  but  since  our  soldiers  have  dug  themselves 
in  they  have  begun  to  despise  them.  The  smaller 
shells,  known  as  'Whistling  Rufus,'  never  had  any 
terrors. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  Germans  have  a  profound 
respect  for  that  '  contemptible  little  army '  which 
their  Emperor  said  he  would  hand  over  to  his 
gendarmes.  They  dare  not  lift  their  heads  above 
the  trenches  even  when  firing.  There  is  a  story  of 
some  men  in  a  trench  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy  who  shouted  4  Waiter ! '  and  instantly  a 
score  of  German  heads  appeared !  The  German 
infantry  attacks,  which  were  made  almost  every 
night  on  the  trenches,  have  ceased  long  ago.  They 
were  so  disastrous  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  can  induce  the  men  to  advance  against  our 
trenches.  One  night  a  German  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  company  was  heard  urging  his  men  to  '  Come  on 
and  kill  these  English  swine.'  Nobody  stirred,  and 
at  last  the  officer's  words  to  his  soldiers  were  these : 
'  Gome  on,  you  swine  ! ' "  Then  the  Germans  went. 

The  way  in  which  Colonel  Bradford  met  his 
death  was  told  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Army 
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Medical  Corps  who  was  with  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers. In  a  letter  sent  home  he  said:  "Poor 
Colonel  Bradford  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  great  our 
loss  is.  He  was  a  brave  and  a  born  commander ; 
but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whilst  trying  to 
safeguard  his  regiment,  a  shell  carried  him  off.  We 
could  not  fetch  him  in  during  daylight  because  of 
drawing  fire,  but  at  midnight  on  September  14th 
we  laid  him,  with  two  others,  officers  and  men,  to 
rest  in  their  champ  d'honneur  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking a  fair  river  and  valley.  It  was  a  sad  but 
glorious  moment  for  us  to  stand  and  hear  the  padre 
tell  us  that  they  had  not  shrunk  from  duty,  and 
had  fallen  for  the  sake  of  comrades.  The  next  day 
I  found  some  Scotch  thistle  growing  close  by.  I 
plucked  the  blooms  and  formed  a  cross  over  our 
chieftain's  grave." 

The  death  of  another  gallant  officer,  this  time  a 
young  one,  Lieutenant  Sir  Archibald  Gibson  Craig, 
was  described  in  a  letter  sent  home.  This  is  how  it 
happened :  41  He  was  shot  while  leading  his  men  to 
the  attack  of  a  German  machine  gun  hidden  in  a 
wood.  He  located  the  gun  and  asked  the  second  in 
command  whether  he  might  take  his  platoon  (about 
twenty  men)  and  try  to  capture  it.  The  major  gave 
his  consent,  and  Gibson  Craig  and  the  men  went 
off.  .  .  .  They  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with  a 
large  body  of  Germans.  The  British  soldiers  fired 
a  volley,  then  the  lieutenant  drew  his  sword  and 
rushed  forward  ahead  of  his  men,  calling,  'Charge, 
men  !    At  them  !  '   He  got  to  within  ten  yards  and 
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then  fell."  By  his  gallant  action  he  did  a  great  deal 
to  assist  the  general  advance  of  the  regiment,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  engaged.  The 
remaining  men  silenced  the  gun  and  brought  their 
comrades — two  killed  and  three  wounded — back  to 
the  lines  (two  miles),  under  shell  fire  all  the  way, 
and  not  one  was  touched. 

Many  officers  have  fallen  in  their  attempt  to  save 
their  men.  Major  J.  S.  Cawley,  of  the  12th  Hussars, 
son  of  Sir  F.  Cawley,  M.P.,  was  one  of  these,  and 
his  end  was  described  by  a  fellow-officer  as  follows  : 
"We  had  billeted  in  a  village,  and  when  day  broke 
there  was  a  thick  mist.  Our  patrol  came  back, 
saying  that  a  German  force  was  close  by.  My  regi- 
ment got  the  warning  first,  and  we  had  time  to  get 
our  men  into  position  behind  some  thick  walls ;  but 
the  artillery  and  the  Bays,  who  had  picketed  their 
horses  in  the  open,  were  too  late,  and  were  caught 
by  a  terrific  fire.  All  the  officers  of  the  battery  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Bays  had  nine  casualties 
amongst  the  officers.  They  were  very  hard  pressed, 
and  Cawley,  who  was  in  the  village,  ran  out  into  the 
open  to  try  to  collect  some  men  and  take  them  up 
into  support.  Just  then  a  shell  burst,  and  he  was 
hit  in  the  head.  He  was  unconscious  from  the 
moment  he  was  hit,  and  died  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  He  was  such  a  good  chap,  and  was  a  great 
loss.  We  were  all  so  sorry  about  it.  .  .  .  We  beat 
off  the  Germans  all  right  and  captured  eight  guns, 
but  poor  Cawley  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it." 

A  racy  account  of  his  adventures  was  given  in  a 
letter  sent  to  his  friends  by  an  infantry  officer  at 
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the  front.  He  stated  that  after  being  in  a  town  for 
two  days  he  was  sent  out  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
with  three  scouts  to  find  out  whether  the  enemy  was 
still  in  the  trenches.  Then  he  goes  on :  "I  went  on 
about  300  yards  in  front  of  my  scouts.  It  was  a 
pretty  jumpy  job.  The  enemy's  trenches  were  about 
950  yards  from  ours.  I  paced  about  850  yards,  and 
then  got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  crept  on 
for  some  way,  expecting  every  moment  to  run  into 
the  German  trenches.  It  was  pretty  black,  and  I 
could  only  see  a  few  yards  in  front  of  me.  I  had 
a  loaded  revolver  and  map  with  me.  Every  now 
and  then  I  came  across  a  dead  German — rather 
creepy.  Well,  I  couldn't  think  why  I  hadn't  struck 
the  trenches,  so  I  went  off  on  my  left  a  bit.  The 
stars  had  gone  in,  and  I  was  pretty  well  lost  in  the 
middle  of  this  big  plateau.  After  a  bit  I  heard  some 
people  talking.  I  approached  cautiously,  and  heard 
they  were  talking  German,  so  I  sheered  off  again." 

After  that  he  wandered  about  for  awhile  until 
he  came  suddenly  upon  a  trench  full  of  men.  "  I 
said  1  Hallo !  '  A  man — I  think  it  was  an  officer — 
who  was  nearest  me,  turned  clean  round  and  said, 
lEs  ist  der  Englander,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
did  not  wait  to  say  '  Good  morning,'  but  shifted  for 
all  I  was  worth.  I  was  followed  by  a  regular 
tornado  of  bullets.  I  ran  about  150  yards,  and  then 
came  across  a  small  trench  into  which  I  hopped. 
After  I  had  been  there  about  a  minute  I  thought  it 
was  about  time  to  be  off ;  so  I  got  up  and  began  to 
run  again.  I  hadn't  gone  more  than  ten  yards  when 
people  began  to  shoot  at  me  from  all  sides.  Seeing 
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a  hole  just  to  my  right,  I  fell  head  foremost  into 
it.  It  was  getting  light,  and  I  could  see  it  was  hope- 
less trying  to  get  on  again,  so  I  reconciled  myself 
to  the  prospect  of  staying  there  for  the  day  and  then 
to  try  to  get  on  under  cover  of  night.  I  discovered 
the  hole  I  was  in  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  shells  ;  the  men  refer  to  this  gun  as  4  Little 
Willy.'  I  was  jolly  thankful  to  'Little  Willy'  for 
making  such  a  nice,  handy  hole.  It  was  about  ten 
feet  across,  and  two  feet  or  three  feet  deep,  and  at 
the  bottom  a  sort  of  '  V  '  shape."  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  got  round  to  the  enemy's  flank, 
but  his  report  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  their  being  in  the  trenches. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston,  who  holds  a  commission 
in  the  Irish  Guards,  sent  a  letter  to  the  countess 
which  gives  an  idea  of  what  life  in  the  trenches  is. 
The  point  that  will  strike  most  people  is  the  close 
proximity  of  the  opposing  forces  to  each  other.  The 
letter  is  dated  from  "  France,"  and  in  it  Lord 
Kingston  says : 

"We  had  a  bad  night  last  night  in  the  trenches, 
as  we  are  only  800  yards  from  the  Germans,  and 
both  sides  are  as  jumpy  as  fleas,  loosing  off  at  any 
moment,  and  the  guns  are  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire 
on  us,  but  doing  little  damage.  We  had  two  killed 
and  two  wounded  yesterday.  They  have  a  large 
gun  here  that  was  meant  for  the  siege  of  Paris. 
It  throws  a  shell  32  inches  long,  and  makes  a  hole 
big  enough  to  bury  18  men  in. 

"This  battle  has  been  on  for  ten  days,  and  we 
hope  for  the  best.   We  have  a  farm  here  that  has 
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been  taken  and  re-taken,  but  we  have  it  again  at 
present.  It  is  lovely  at  night,  with  hundreds  of 
shells  bursting  all  round,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
death  they  bring  they  might  be  fireworks  on  a  large 
scale.  I  have  lost  my  servant  and  all  my  kit. 
Please  send  me  out  some  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and 
matches." 

The  motor  cyclist  dispatch-riders  are  running 
great  risks  and  are  carrying  out  their  duties  in 
capable  style.  This  is,  of  course,  satisfactory,  see- 
ing that  theirs  is  quite  a  new  departure  in  warfare. 
How  close  are  some  of  their  escapes  is  proved  by 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
young  Cambridge  undergraduate  who  is  at  the 
front.  He  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  sent 
with  a  dispatch  to  some  cavalry  brigades.  This  is 
what  he  experienced.  "It  was  a  pitch-dark  night, 
and  I  suddenly  heard  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
ahead  ;  as  it  was  some  distance  away  from  where 
I  supposed  the  Germans  were,  I  shouted  out  an 
inquiry  if  they  were  the  brigade  I  was  looking  for. 
My  surprise  at  being  answered  in  a  guttural  and 
foreign  tongue  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  I  turned  round  and  went  off  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  a  volley  fired  after  me,  which  I  was, 
however,  very  lucky  to  escape. 

"  I  was  taking  another  dispatch,  and  entered  a 
small  and  rather  winding  little  village.  I  was 
travelling  about  30  miles  an  hour,  and,  on  turning 
a  corner,  to  my  horror  I  saw  about  15  or  20  Ger- 
man dragoons,  dismounted,  drinking  at  a  cafe.  I 
was  right  on  top  of  them  before  I  could  turn  round, 
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and  the  only  chance  I  had  was  to  blaze  right 
through  them,  so  I  put  on  full  speed,  bent  right 
over  my  handle-bars,  and  tore  through  them.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  quite  as  surprised  to  see 
me  as  I  was  to  see  them,  for  they  did  not  shoot  at 
me  until  I  was  about  250  yards  away.  I  then  heard 
the  bullets  whistling  all  around.  One  of  them  cut 
the  strap  of  my  kit-bag,  which  fell  off,  and  another 
grazed  my  mess-tin,  which  was  attached  to  the 
side  of  my  carrier.  Luckily,  a  friendly  corner  at 
that  moment  took  me  out  of  sight,  and  I  can  only 
account  for  my  escape  by  the  fact  that  the  dragoons 
were  surprised  and  must  have  been  regaling  them- 
selves not  wisely  but  too  well  at  the  caf6  in 
question." 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  story  of  a 
woman's  courage.  The  woman  in  question  is  Mere 
Ambroisine,  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Thildouch, 
where  the  staff  of  the  German  army  besieging  Ant- 
werp had  their  headquarters.  The  story,  as  related 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  is  that  during  the  early 
afternoon  upon  one  day  all  the  English  pupils  were 
assembled  and  told  to  dress  for  a  walk.  This  they 
did.  Then  they  were  taken  to  the  railway  station. 
They  had  neither  luggage  nor  tickets,  but  Mere 
Ambroisine  determined  to  take  the  risk  of  going 
without.  They  took  their  seats  in  the  train,  and 
when  the  guard  ordered  them  to  get  out,  the  Mother 
protested  that  "lives  were  more  precious  than 
tickets."  She  held  her  ground.  The  train  went  on, 
and  the  party  arrived  safely  at  Ostend.  Mere 
Ambroisine  then  commandeered  all  the  food  she 
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could  get  at  the  buffet,  and  marched  her  charges 
on  to  the  Dover  boat.  At  the  first  bell  the  sailors 
hauled  one  of  the  gangways  ashore.  Mere  Ambroi- 
sine,  who  was  still  on  the  quay,  was  literally 
besieged  by  other  English  girls,  governesses  and 
others,  who  were  without  money  to  pay  for  their 
passages.  Quickly  she  dragged  them  with  her 
across  the  remaining  gangway.  Again  she  was 
asked  for  the  tickets,  and  again  said  they  had  none. 

The  collector  ordered  them  to  return  ashore,  but 
the  plucky  nun  declared  that  anyone  trying  to  com- 
pel the  girls  to  disembark  would  have  to  walk  over 
her  body  first.  Her  firmness  prevailed  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  soon,  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  many  of  the  girls  dozed  off  to  sleep,  Mere 
Ambroisine  caring  for  and  soothing  those  whose 
nervous  fears  kept  them  awake.  Half-way  across 
they  were  all  awakened  by  the  noise  of  cannon, 
and  shots  fell  around  the  steamer.  She  was 
stopped,  and  a  party  of  sailors  from  a  patrolling 
warship  came  aboard  and  thoroughly  searched  the 
vessel.  She  was  then  allowed  to  proceed  to  Dover, 
and  Mere  Ambroisine  had  the  satisfaction  of  hand- 
ing over  her  charges  to  the  care  of  their  delighted 
relatives. 

Dr.  Florence  Stoney  told  a  vivid  story  of  the 
way  in  which  English  women  doctors  and  others 
got  away  from  Antwerp  after  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  from  a  hospital.  To  a  newspaper  repre- 
sentative she  explained  that  they  had  130  patients 
in  the  hospital,  in  the  garden  of  which  the  first 
shell  of  the  bombardment  fell.    She  and  others  of 
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the  party  were  asleep  at  the  time  in  the  convent 
opposite  ;  but  they  dressed,  and,  after  crossing  to 
the  hospital,  found  that  the  wounded  had  all  been 
taken  down  to  the  cellars.  Sixty  preferred  to  leave 
and  find  their  way  out.  The  remaining  seventy 
stayed,  listening  to  the  shelling  of  the  city,  which 
went  on  all  night  at  about  ten  minute  intervals. 
In  the  morning  more  patients  left.  Sixteen  of  the 
more  serious  cases  were  got  away  in  a  motor  lorry, 
together  with  Dr.  Mabel  Ramsey,  of  Plymouth,  and 
three  nurses.  As  the  hospital  was  extremely  un- 
safe, seven  remaining  patients  were  taken  to  the 
convent,  where  the  sisters  put  them  in  cellars.  It 
was  then  six  o'clock.  In  the  main  road  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  three  motors  which  were  returning 
to  a  safe  part  of  the  town  with  ammunition.  When 
the  motorists  heard  that  the  hospital  party  were 
unable  to  get  away,  they  took  them  on. 

"There  were  about  20  in  our  party,  which 
included  Miss  Macnaughton,  the  authoress,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  orderlies,  Dr.  Joan  Watts, 
and  another  lady  doctor — Dr.  Hanson,"  said  Dr. 
Stoney.  "We  passed  through  streets  in  which 
houses  were  burning  on  both  sides,  and  in  many 
places  there  were  huge  holes  in  the  road — which 
had  to  be  avoided — where  shells  had  burst.  With 
wonderful  guidance,  our  motor  got  safely  across 
the  bridge  of  boats — a  temporary  bridge  formed  of 
boats  and  planks— to  the  opposite  side.  There  we 
had  to  get  out,  as  the  motors  were  required  for 
other  purposes  and  could  take  us  no  farther.  We 
were  now  practically  out  of  the  shell  fire,  and  we 
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started  to  walk.  On  the  river-side  a  huge  blazing 
oil  factory  was  flaming  up  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  sky.  I  counted  at  least  twenty  fires  in 
different  parts  of  Antwerp. 

"When  we  had  walked  a  very  short  way  we 
met  a  Belgian  general,  who,  hearing  of  our  plight, 
put  three  empty  Red  Gross  motors  at  our  disposal, 
with  a  colonel  to  come  with  us.  For  six  hours  we 
were  going  slowly  amongst  other  fugitives,  all 
streaming  out  of  Antwerp  towards  Ostend.  Every 
few  yards  we  were  pulled  up  by  patrols.  We  heard 
that  the  bridge  of  boats  was  blown  up  shortly  after 
we  had  crossed  it.  We  reached  Ostend  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  tried  three  hotels,  and 
at  the  third  we  were  able  to  sleep  on  the  floor." 

A  stirring  story  is  that  of  a  medical  man  who 
was  killed  two  days  after  he  was  recommended  for 
the  Victoria  Cross.  The  details  were  given  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  by  Colonel  J.  A.  G.  Richardson- 
Drummond-Hay,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who 
wrote  to  a  friend :  "  Yesterday  I  saw  Lieutenant 
Soames,  Coldstream  Guards,  who  has  just  returned 
to  this  country  wounded.  He  is  going  to  write  to 
the  Laidlaws  (Jedburgh)  about  Dr.  Huggan,  as  he 
knows  all  about  him.  He  told  me  Dr.  Huggan  was 
extraordinarily  gallant,  and  two  days  before  he 
was  killed  he  was  recommended  for  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  organising  and  leading  a  party  of  volun- 
teers to  remove  a  number  of  wounded  from  a  barn 
that  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  German  shell  fire. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  a  very  heavy  shell 
fire,  and  all  the  wounded  were  saved.  Mr.  Soames 
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will  tell  Dr.  Huggan's  relatives  all  about  it,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know,  in  case  they  say 
nothing."  Dr.  Huggan  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  attached  to  the  3rd  Battalion 
Coldstream  Guards. 

A  motor-car  driver  at  the  front  provides  this 
story  of  how  a  British  colonel  risked  his  life  to  save 
a  wounded  French  interpreter.  He  was  driving  a 
motor-car  containing  an  officer  with  dispatches, 
and  an  interpreter,  through  a  district  "  where  the 
booming  of  a  gun  shakes  the  apples  from  the 
trees."  The  interpreter,  having  left  his  maps 
behind,  lost  his  way,  and  was  sent  to  inquire  at 
a  cottage.  He  immediately  rushed  out,  having 
found  Germans  inside,  and  was  wounded  by  them. 
He  fell  in  the  road  and  crawled  into  a  ditch.  11  The 
Germans  came  out,"  writes  the  driver,  "and  I 
stopped  them  all  right  with  my  rifle. 

11 1  I  have  no  rifle.  You  are  a  fine  shot,  .  Keep 

me  covered,  and  I'll  get  him.  If  I  fail,  deliver  the 
dispatches  yourself.'  So  spoke  a  British  colonel 
(wonder  if  he  minds  me  putting  his  rank?)  who 
was  on  his  way  to  give  his  life,  if  necessary,  for 
a  French  private  soldier.  1  God  bless  you,  sir,  and 
good  luck ! '  And,  with  the  words  to  the  Almighty 
leaving  my  lips,  I  dropped  another — absolutely 
could  not  miss,  for  they  were  heaped  in  the  gate- 
way hampering  their  own  movements.  Only  those 
who  have  recharged  a  magazine  in  similar  circum- 
stances can  realise  how  long  it  seems  before  the 
last  cartridge  is  pressed  home  ;  and,  although  a 
very  cold  morning,  I  was  now  covered  with  sweat, 
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yet  cool  and  collected.  I'm  positive  I  only  missed 
once,  and  I  fired  till  there  was  not  a  man  in  sight 
— at  least,  on  his  feet. 

"  I  can  see  even  now,  as  I  sit  here  writing,  that 
awful  mass  in  the  gateway.  But  they  were  not 
finished,  for  a  volley  greeted  the  appearance  of  my 
officer's  head  from  the  wood,  and,  he  being  much 
lower  down  the  road,  this  allowed  them  to  fire  at 
him,  at  the  same  time  being  out  of  my  sight.  I 
just  caught  one  chap  who  appeared  from  an  upper 
window,  and  as  I  fired  there  came  another  volley 
at  the  officer  ;  but  I  did  not  see  him,  as  I  was  busy 
myself  at  the  moment.  Then  I  saw  his  idea ;  he 
had  taken  cover  from  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  and 
crawled  under  its  cover  half-way  across  the  road. 

"  But  to  get  to  the  interpreter  he  has  to  go  about 
three  yards  from  the  protection  thus  offered  him. 
He  gives  one  lightning  leap,  seizes  my  friend,  and 
literally  throws  him  into  the  wood.  I  hear  the 
crash  from  my  position,  and  then  he  again  drops 
back  under  the  trunk.  Judging  by  the  terrific 
volley  at  the  moment,  he  must  have  been  filled 
with  lead  had  he  been  a  second  later,  and  even  now 
I  would  dearly  love  to  examine  that  tree-trunk,  for 
no  nutmeg-grater  ever  had  more  holes  in  it. 

"Anyhow,  he  got  clear  just  as  a  relief  arrived 
from  a  distant  outpost,  who  had  heard  the  firing, 
and,  seeing  the  car,  had  guessed  the  cause.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  sergeant  in  charge  the  best  position 
to  place  the  men  in  the  wood  to  cover  our  retreat, 
and,  a  few  minutes  after  they  left,  my  officer 
appeared  with  poor  Francois,  who,  although  now 
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able  to  limp,  looked  nearer  dead  than  alive.  I 
carried  him  to  the  car,  and  there  dressed  his 
wounds  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"  That  finished,  I  told  the  officer  that  I  intended 
reporting  his  brave  act,  and  as  we  drove  off  I  was 
astounded  to  hear  him  forbid  me  to  mention  a  word 
about  it.  This  I  also  heard  him  impress  on  the 
Frenchman,  who,  judging  by  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
would  obey  any  order  ever  coming  from  that  officer 
again,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  wasn't  my 
place,  but  I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  it  must 
leak  out.  '  Oh,  no  ;  they  make  such  a  beastly  fuss 
about  it,  and,  really,  having  a  tree  for  cover,  there 
was  no  risk  ;  anybody  would  have  done  the  same. 
So,  until  something  does  occur  that  is  really 
dangerous,  I  order  you  to  say  nothing  about  it.' 

"We  took  my  poor  little  chum  to  the  church, 
which  was  turned  into  a  temporary  hospital,  and 
on  leaving  quite  a  crowd  of  small  children  had 
asembled,  with  the  perpetual  cry,  '  Souvenir ! ' 
1  Got  your  knife,  sergeant?  They  can  have  these 
buttons  ;  this  tunic  is  ruined  now,  and  I  have 
another  at  headquarters.  That's  right.  Give  them 
to  me.  Now  then,  kiddies,  scramble  ! '  And  that's 
why  we  love  our  officers." 
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A  CHAPLET  OF  STIRRING  STORIES 

In  much  the  same  way  as  the  stories  in  the  previous 
chapter,  others  of  a  general  character  have  come 
along.  They  are  too  good  to  pass  by,  despite  their 
lack  of  place  or  date  necessitated  by  military 
exigencies.  One  of  these  was  told  by  a  wounded 
corporal  in  the  West  Yorkshire  Regiment.  He  tells 
the  following  stirring  story  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
an  unknown  private  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment : 
"  Early  one  morning  we  were  sent  ahead  to  a  little 
village  near  Rheims.  We  went  on  through  the  long 
narrow  street,  and  just  as  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
end  the  figure  of  a  man  dashed  out  from  a  farm- 
house on  the  right.  Immediately  rifles  began  to 
crack  in  front,  and  the  poor  chap  fell  dead  before 
he  reached  us.  He  was  a  private  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment.  We  afterwards  learned  that  he  had 
been  captured  by  German  cavalry,  and  held  a 
prisoner  at  the  farm,  where  the  Germans  were  in 
ambush  for  us.  He  tumbled  to  their  game,  and, 
though  he  knew  that  if  he  made  the  slightest 
sound  they  would  kill  him,  he  decided  to  make  a 
dash  to  warn  us  of  what  was  in  store.  We  carried 
him  into  a  house  until  the  fight  was  over,  and  then 
we  buried  him  next  day  with  military  honours. 
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His  identification  disc  and  everything  else  were 
missing,  so  that  we  could  only  put  over  his  grave 
the  scriptural  words :  '  He  saved  others,  Himself 
He  could  not  save.'  There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  among 
us  when  we  laid  him  to  rest  in  that  little  village." 

A  driver  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  told  his 
mother,  who  lives  at  Bristol,  of  a  rather  exciting 
time  his  battery  had  just  as  they  were  settling  down 
to  get  their  tea.  The  meal  was  interrupted  by  a 
surprise  attack.  The  Germans  had  located  them, 
and  had  started  firing  almost  before  the  British 
artillerymen  knew  any  were  in  the  locality. 
"  Dixies  and  tea-cans  were  flung  on  one  side,  our  tea 
spilt,  fires  put  out,  and  the  order  given  to  stand  to 
our  guns  and  horses ;  everyone  to  prepare  for 
action,"  said  the  driver.  "  Still,  we  were  not  to  be 
caught  napping.  Our  boys  only  close  one  eye  when 
we  get  a  chance  of  a  sleep,  so  you  can  tell  we  were 
wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  case  of  do  or 
die.  Our  gallant  boys,  the  Guards,  held  them  at 
bay  until  our  death-dealing  pea-shooters  put  them 
to  flight.  Nevertheless,  the  Germans  made  a  strong 
resistance  during  the  night,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  hard  struggle  that  we  managed  to  be  victorious. 
We  lost  very  few  killed,  and  the  wounded  were  not 
seriously  hurt.  I  myself  was  rather  fortunate, 
managing  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  mark  on  the 
cheek  and  a  small  wound  in  the  leg ;  am  very  glad 
to  say  it  was  not  serious,  and  am  now  quite  well 
and  fit." 

The  way  in  which  the  British  soldiers  fight 
when  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  is  illustrated 
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in  a  letter  sent  home  by  Private  A.  Burrow,  of  the 
1st  King's  Liverpool  Regiment.  After  a  march  of 
fifteen  miles  they  were  ordered  to  take  up  a  position 
between  two  hills  which  were  five  miles  apart. 
Continuing  the  story,  he  says :  "  We  were  stuck  in 
a  wood,  and  our  artillery  were  behind  us,  the  5th 
Brigade  on  our  right,  and  the  French  on  our  left. 
The  Germans  were  advancing  on  our  front,  and  we 
had  to  stick  to  this  position  and  not  retire  on  any 
account.  The  first  day  we  lost  heavily.  The  Ger- 
man artillery  swept  the  wood  with  shells,  and  we 
were  lying  there  and  could  do  nothing.  On  the 
third  day  the  German  infantry  advanced,  and  we 
woke  up  one  morning  to  find  them  in  trenches  200 
yards  from  us.  We  had  to  stick,  and  we  fought 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  they  retired,  and  we 
got  relieved  by  the  Scots  Guards.  We  have  five 
recommended  for  the  V.C." 

The  same  soldier  also  gives  a  few  details  which 
show  how  continuous  the  fighting  has  been  at 
times:  "We  have  just  come  out  of  the  firing  line 
in  a  wood  which  we  have  been  in  for  eight  days, 
wet  through.  The  Germans  are  a  cowardly  lot.  At 
one  place  where  we  attacked  them  they  showed  the 
white  flag,  and  when  we  went  to  capture  them  they 
opened  fire  on  us,  but  we  captured  600  and  killed 
between  200  and  300." 

The  treatment  to  which  some  people,  particu- 
larly women,  have  been  subjected  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart,  who  went  tc 
Brussels  early  in  the  campaign  to  establish  a  hospi- 
tal under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
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She  obtained  the  necessary  passes  one  day  for  leav- 
ing Louvain  early  the  next  morning.  Then  she  met 
with  her  first  accident.  The  motor-car  broke  down, 
and  she  and  her  party  were  arrested  as  spies.  They 
were  marched  to  the  station,  and  taken  in  a  coal- 
truck  to  Tongres.  There  the  examining  major  was 
most  insulting  and  said,  "You  are  spies.  I  suppose 
you  know  the  fate  of  spies?"  Mrs.  Stobart  and  her 
companions  spent  the  night  in  the  guard-room,  on 
straw,  watched  by  soldiers,  and  expecting  to  be 
called  out  and  shot  at  dawn.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, they  were  removed  to  Cologne.  At  Liege  they 
were  howled  at  by  German  soldiers  and  officers, 
and  all  their  documents  taken  from  them.  At 
Aachen  they  were  marched  to  the  barracks  between 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  the  German  population  threaten- 
ing to  lynch  them.  They  spent  the  night  on  the 
ground,  upon  verminous  straw,  and  guarded  by 
armed  soldiers.  Then  followed  three  alternatives. 
These  were :  being  shot,  three  years  in  a  German 
fortress,  or  imprisonment  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  stay  at 
an  hotel  if  they  would  not  attempt  to  escape. 
At  length,  after  the  passage  of  telegrams  between 
the  authorities,  they  were  liberated  and  taken  to  the 
Dutch  frontier.  They  finally  travelled  via  Flushing 
and  Folkestone  to  London.  Later  on,  Mrs.  Stobart 
returned  and  carried  on  her  work  at  the  hospital. 

The  Red  Gross  Society  has  done  magnificent 
work  on  the  battlefields.  The  tribute  of  a  wounded 
private  in  a  London  hospital  is  worth  recording. 
He  voiced  his  good  opinion  in  this  way :  "  It's  in 
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time  of  war  you  learn  to  appreciate  a  good  woman. 
Those  Red  Gross  nurses  are  splendid  !  When  I 
got  to  the  station  an  hour  ago,  one  of  those  French 
nurses  asked  me  what  I'd  like.  I  said  'Beer,' 
and  she  got  someone  to  bring  a  great  big  can 
of  stout.  I  don't  look  like  a  man  who's  just 
had  two  gallons  of  stout,  do  I?"  he  queried, 
with  pride.  He  admitted  that  French  wine  was 
good,  but  where  the  stout  had  miraculously  been 
procured  in  the  war  zone  puzzled  him. 

Quite  early  after  their  arrival  on  the  Continent 
the  British  troops  were  called  upon  to  put  their 
powers  of  endurance  to  the  test.  One  trooper  stated 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  brush  with  the 
enemy  they  had  already  marched  thirty  miles.  It 
was  after  this  march  that  they  were  immediately 
called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  firing  line. 
There  they  took  part  in  a  desperate  fight,  and, 
when  retirement  was  decided  upon,  they  fought  a 
rearguard  action  with  splendid  coolness  and  pluck, 
and  marched  back  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  This 
made  fifty  miles  marching  and  a  big  fight  in  one 
day. 

A  fine  story  was  that  told  by  Lance-Corporal 
John  McMillan,  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  regard  to 
a  feat  of  a  Royal  Field  Artilleryman.  It  happened 
when  the  Black  Watch  was  attached  to  a  brigade 
which  also  included  the  Munster  Fusiliers,  Cold- 
stream Guards,  and  Scots  Guards.  The  Munster 
Fusiliers  were  resting  a  good  bit  on  the  right  of  the 
Black  Watch  when  word  came  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching,  and,  when  they  appeared,  the 
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Black  Watch  covered  up  the  retreat  of  the  Gold- 
streams  and  the  Scots  Guards.  "When  we  had 
accomplished  this,  however,  we  saw  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  completely  surrounded  the  Munsters, 
who  were  having  a  hot  time,"  said  the  lance- 
corporal.  "A  colonel  and  a  driver  named  Pledge, 
of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  which  was  lying  some 
distance  off,  happened  to  be  with  the  Munsters  at 
the  time,  however,  and  the  colonel  told  Pledge  to 
get  the  assistance  of  the  artillery.  Pledge  mounted 
a  horse,  and  dashed  through  the  German  lines.  His 
horse  was  brought  to  the  ground,  and,  as  we  after- 
wards discovered,  he  sustained  severe  injuries  to 
his  legs.  Nothing  daunted,  the  gallant  driver  got 
his  horse  on  its  feet  again,  and  again  set  off  at  a 
great  pace.  To  get  to  the  artillery  he  had  to  pass 
down  a  narrow  road  which  was  lined  with  German 
riflemen.  He  did  not  stop,  however.  This  was 
another  instance  of  the  poor  marksmanship  of  the 
Germans,  for  Pledge  dashed  right  through  without 
being  hit  by  a  single  bullet.  He  conveyed  the 
message  to  the  artillery  camp,  which  dashed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Munsters,  and  managed  to  push 
the  Germans  off.  Only  about  300  of  the  Fusiliers 
were  left." 

The  death-traps,  not  quite  the  same  kind  as  the 
last,  into  which  British  troops  have  walked,  must 
have  been  numerous.  One  such  was  that  into  which 
a  Lancashire  regiment  stumbled  soon  after  they 
arrived  at  the  front.  The  way  in  which  they  found 
themselves  in  the  ambush  was  explained  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  who  said :  "  We  walked  into 
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a  death-trap— 5,000  infantry  against  45,000  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.    We  beat  them,  but  there 

were  only  about  of  us  left.  We  kept  having  a 

go  every  day,  killing  and  wounding  thousands  of 
Germans,  for  ten  days.  The  French  people  were 
like  mothers  to  us,  giving  us  food,  money,  and 
wine.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  them  leaving  their  homes 
and  having  nowhere  to  go.1' 

A  battery  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  had  a 
terrifying  experience  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
French  reinforcements  —  which,  however,  never 
came.  During  the  wait  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
fell  upon  the  small  British  force.  They  had  to 
resist  the  strong  German  advance,  having  to  place 
their  guns  in  an  exposed  position  to  be  of  any 
service.  Then  came  the  German  onslaught.  They 
got  the  range  to  a  nicety,  and  gunner  after  gunner 
was  shot.  One  of  the  survivors  told  a  journalist 
that  hundreds  of  shells  fell  on  them.  Had  they  all 
burst,  the  end  must  have  come  very  quickly.  The 
captain  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  wounded,  but 
he  cried  out,  "  Go  on,  lads,  I'm  not  killed  yet."  So 
they  went  on  until  another  hail  of  shells  came. 
Then  the  captain  fell.  All  of  them  clearly  saw 
what  was  in  store  for  them,  but  "we  cracked  jokes 
as  we  loaded  and  fired,"  continues  the  story.  "  One 
by  one  the  fellows  went  down.  Those  left  shook 
hands  with  one  another  and  just  said,  '  So  long, 
old  man.'  My  chum  at  my  gun  bent  down  to  look 
through  the  aperture  of  the  gun-shield.  A  shell 
came  and  caught  him  in  the  forehead.  He  tumbled 
up  against  me  as  he  fell.   Then  they  got  the  shells 
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on  our  limbers.  I  can't  describe  the  sight  as  our 
own  shells  exploded  on  the  spot.  There  were  only 
ten  of  us  now.  We  had  never  received  the  order 
to  clear  out,  and  we  stuck  it,  dazed.  The  major 
was  with  us.  He  talked  and  chatted  with  us  now 
like  a  pal.  '  This  is  a  fair  wash-out,  lads,'  he  said, 
4  but  we'll  keep  on  a  bit.'  Every  one  of  us  was  put- 
ting the  curse  of  hell  on  every  shell  he  sent  out ; 
but  when  they  got  on  our  limbers  the  major  gave 
the  order  to  get  out  of  it.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  down  he  went.  Every  one  of  the  officers 
was  gone  now  except  young  Lieutenant  Duff.  The 
ten  of  us  set  off  to  run  like  mad.  It  was  not  many 
yards,  but  I've  never  run  like  it  before.  Shells 
were  dropping  at  every  foot.  It  was  just  luck.  I 
set  my  teeth  and  cried,  1  Lord,  have  mercy ! '  and 
ran.  The  young  lieutenant  went  down  just  as  he 
was  nearing  safety.  Seven  more  had  gone  before 
him,  and,  when  the  safety  zone  was  reached,  only 
two  out  of  the  whole  battery  were  left." 

The  conduct  of  a  young  soldier  was  described  in 
a  letter  to  his  father  by  a  comrade  in  the  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery.  They  were  having  their  earlier 
tastes  of  being  under  fire  when  the  young  fellow's 
companion  was  hit  by  shrapnel.  In  the  letter  he 
said  :  "  When  I  fell,  our  men  drove  off,  but  your  son 
and  I  had  been  fighting  side  by  side,  and  he  missed 
me.  It  was  like  the  fires  of  hell,  and  your  noble  lad 
came  back  and  carried  me  to  safety  though  he  was 
wounded  himself,  but  not  dangerously.  You  can 
be  proud  of  your  son,  as  we  are  all  proud  of  him. 
He  dropped  them  like  sheep  in  hundreds.  Your  son 
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was  the  lad  for  them.    When  he  laid  the  gun  it 

played           with  the  Germans.    He  seemed  in  his 

glory  ;  and  with  such  men  as  him  England  must 
win.  He  fears  nothing.  He  is  always  cheering, 
always  shouting,  '  Into  them,  lads.  The  sooner  we 
get  through  the  sooner  we  get  home  !  '  The  captain 
is  proud  of  him." 

The  way  in  which  the  British  soldier  does  not 
hesitate  to  look  down  the  barrel  of  an  enemy's  rifle' 
when  pointed  at  him  was  told  by  a  wounded 
artilleryman.  He  declared  that  after  his  battery  had 
fired  their  last  round  the  Germans  were  only  three 
hundred   yards   away.     The   order   was  given, 
"  Retire !    Every  man  for  himself !  "    It  was  a 
splendid  but  awful  sight  to  see  the  men  and 
horses  racing  for  life  with  shells  bursting  among 
them.    "  The  Germans  rushed  up,  and  I  lay  help- 
less," the  letter  went  on.    "A  German  pointed  his 
rifle  at  me  for  me  to  surrender.  I  refused,  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  being  put  out  when  a  German 
officer  saved  me.    He  said  'Englishman,  brave 
fool ! '  He  then  dressed  my  wound,  and  they  gave 
me  brandy  and  wine,  and  left  me." 

The  story  of  a  night  attack  which  was  attended 
by  serious  consequences  was  told  by  an  officer  in 
a  message  sent  to  his  sister.  He  said  they  had  just 
had  dinner,  "  and  I  was  retiring  for  a  calm  night, 
as  we  understood  no  one  was  near,  when  there  was 
the  most  terrific  firing.  This  was  no  false  alarm. 
They  did  not  attack  our  side  at  all.  The  3rd 
Brigade  got  most — nearly  all  of  it.  What  they  did 
in  the  first  rush  up  the  road  was  to  come  up  in 
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French  uniform,  saying,  'Vive  VAngleterre  /'  The 
captain  stepped  forward  to  the  wire,  fifteen  yards  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  challenged.  When  right  up 
they  charged  and  knocked  him  down  and  captured 
one  of  the  machine  guns  which  were  under  lB.' 
They  were  the  only  lot  that  got  past,  and  were,  of 
course,  driven  back.  They  came  on  in  line  after 
line,  and  were  mown  down  like  corn.  One 
machine  gun  fired  over  10,000  rounds.  The  firing 
of  the  Germans  was  very  bad.  Only  for  ten 
minutes  they  did  any  harm,  with  a  howitzer  gun 
which  was  firing  point  blank  and  happened  to  get 
the  range.  We  then  brought  a  gun  up  which 
knocked  it  out.  It  was  impossible  to  know  how 
many  of  them  were  killed,  but  I  believe  over  two 
thousand.  Our  3rd  B.  lost  119  men  killed  and 
wounded,  two  officers  killed  and  three  wounded." 

As  compared  with  the  above  a  pathetic  little 
yarn  was  told  by  a  corporal,  who,  writing  home, 
related  that :  "  The  other  day  I  stopped  to  assist  a 
young  lad  of  the  WTest  Kents  who  had  been  badly 
hit  by  a  piece  of  shell.  He  hadn't  long  to  live,  and 
he  knew  it,  too.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
message  I  could  take  to  someone  at  home.  The  poor 
lad's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  answered :  '  I  ran 
away  from  home  and  'listed  a  year  ago.  Mother 
and  dad  don't  know  I'm  here ;  but  you  tell  them 
from  me  I'm  not  sorry  I  did  it.'  When  I  told  our 
boys  afterwards  about  that  they  cried  like  babies." 

Another  story  of  a  youngster  is  that  of  a  private 
in  the  Dublin  Fusiliers.  He  was  quite  a  lad,  and 
found  himself  alone  at  an  outlying  post,  with  the 
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enemy  closing  around  from  all  sides.  He  made 
himself  a  crude  breastwork  from  some  bushes,  and 
lay  there,  returning  the  enemy's  fire  until  his 
ammunition  ran  out.  When  the  silence  told  of  the 
failure  of  cartridges,  the  Germans  made  their  final 
rush,  but  they  were  received  with  defiant  bayonet 
thrusts  from  the  lad,  who  indignantly  scorned  their 
offers  of  quarter  if  he  would  throw  down  his  rifle. 
The  unequal  fight  was  kept  up  for  a  time,  and  half 
a  dozen  Germans  fell  bayoneted  before  the  frail 
breastwork  ;  but  numbers  told  in  the  long  run,  and 
the  boy  was  badly  wounded.  Later  he  came  under 
the  care  of  the  Red  Gross  nurses  at  a  convent  near 
by,  where  an  Inniskilling  Dragoon  was  taken  to  see 
him  before  he  died.  His  last  words  were  :  '  They've 
done  for  me.  There  was  just  one  too  many  of 
them  ;  but  it  was  a  fine  shindy,  anyhow,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  our  boys  that  I  didn't  bring  dis- 
grace on  the  old  regiment  by  surrendering  so  long 
as  I  could  hold  a  bayonet  or  see  to  thrust  at  a 
German  with  it." 

The  unexpected  effectiveness  of  some  of  the 
German  fire  was  explained  by  a  sergeant  of  the 
North  Lancashire  Regiment  as  follows :  "  I  was 
talking  to  a  chap  about  opening  a  tin  of  'bully,' 
when  something  caught  me  wallop,  and  over  I  went 
like  a  rabbit.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  where  I 
was  hit,  but  seeing  a  hole  in  my  boot,  I  put  a 
bandage  round  my  foot.  I  lay  in  the  trenches  for 
about  three  hours,  and  was  then  picked  up.  I 
was  very  lucky  to  have  got  off  so  lightly.  Nearly 
all  my  chums  went  under.    When  we  went  into 
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action  we  had  26  officers  and  just  over  1,000  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  The  sergeant- 
major  told  me  that  when  they  called  the  roll  only 
7  officers  and  219  men  answered,  the  rest  being 
dead,  wounded,  or  missing.  It  was  just  a  bad  day 
for  us,  but  it  was  worse  for  the  Germans,  I  can 
tell  you.  We  killed  them  in  heaps,  like  flies  on 
a  fly-paper.  It  was  terrible,  but  we  gloried  in  it. 
We  had  a  couple  of  bayonet  charges,  and  they  were 
great.  The  Germans'  pluck  lasts  until  we  are  fifty 
yards  from  them,  and  then  they  are  off.  It  would 
do  you  good  to  see  our  little  chaps  chasing  great 
big  fellows,  shouting  and  laughing.  You  wouldn't 
think  it  was  war." 

A  beautiful  story  is  that  of  a  wounded  gunner 
who  was  badly  hit.  He  states  that  it  was  "  not  long 
before  the  ambulance  chaps  took  me  away  that  I 
was  surprised  to  hear,  close  in  my  ear,  a  gentle 
voice  half  whispering  to  me.  As  the  figure  came 
round  my  feet  into  the  line  of  vision  I  soon  made 
out  the  cloak  and  hat  of  a  kindly-faced  priest.  He 
knelt  down  by  me,  and,  heedless  of  the  shrapnel 
still  flying  round,  said  what  I  could  easily  guess 
were  a  few  short  prayers.  Then,  in  very  poor 
English  he  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  die,  and, 
quite  honestly,  I  said  I  was.  He  then  opened  my 
shirt  and  took  out  the  metal  disc  which  gives  my 
number  and  name  on  it,  and  attached  to  the  cord 
a  little  cross  with  the  Virgin  Mary  stamped  in  relief 
upon  it,  and  said,  'Blessed  for  you  by  Pope.'  Soon 
after  that  the  ambulance  came.  Nothing  will  ever 
lead  me  to  believe  other  than  that  the  priest  saved 
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my  life.  I  can  only  think  that,  after  leaving  me, 
he  saw  the  Red  Gross  men  and  directed  them  my 
way.  I  like  to  believe  it,  anyhow.  Although  I  am 
Church  of  England  myself,  still  the  Christian  acts 
of  these  brothers  of  the  Cross  prove  them  to  be 
made  of  all  the  right  stuff. 

"  Since  I  have  been  back  I  find  that  folks  don't 
fully  realise  yet  the  glory  our  chaps  heaped  over 
themselves.  People  will  see,  when  the  smoke  has 
blown  away,  how  nearly  Belgium  was  wiped  off  the 
map  at  the  first  mad  rush  of  the  German  hosts, 
and  that  in  spite  of  Liege  and  all  its  glory.  Then 
will  dawn  upon  them  the  hard,  glorious  fact  that 
the  British  held  back,  with  no  other  aid,  an  army 
of  about  600,000  Germans,  an  army  which  precious 
nearly,  and  God  knows  how  nearly,  surrounded  us 
at  Mons,  and  was  then  cleverly  given  the  slip.1' 

Some  of  our  soldiers  have  a  remarkable  knack 
of  telling  their  experiences.  Two  samples  of  these 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  informative.  One  tells 
how  the  writer — a  hussar — fell  in  with  a  party  of 
German  cuirassiers.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say : 
"We  came  plump  on  them  round  a  corner  in  a 
little  village.  Absolute  surprise  for  both  of  us  ! 
Before  you  could  wink  we  were  flying  at  one 
another  as  hard  as  the  horses  could  go,  and  the 
villagers  were  yelling  and  scrambling  into  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  road.  There  was  no 
firing.  It  was  absolutely  a  proper  cavalry  charge, 
like  you  see  in  the  pictures — horses  going  hell  for 
leather,  and  every  man  sitting  hunched  up  under 
the  No.  1  guard  and  hoping  he  wouldn't  get  his 
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knees  crushed  by  the  fellows  on  each  side  of  him." 
Lighter  though  they  were,  the  hussars  went  at  a 
pace  that  more  than  compensated  for  their  inferior 
weight.  The  cuirassiers  in  full  stride  and  on  fresh 
horses  might  have  ridden  over  them  ;  but,  slower 
at  the  "  take  off,"  and,  as  was  subsequently  proved, 
mounted  on  horses  already  ridden  to  death,  they 
were  taken  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  Twenty- 
seven  of  them  were  killed,  and  twelve  were  taken 
prisoners.  "Their  mounts  were  dead  beat,"  said 
the  trooper,  "  and  the  men  not  much  better.  And 
do  you  know  what  we  found  in  their  mess-tins? 
Raw  horse-flesh  and  dry  oats  !  " 

The  other  strikes  a  slightly  different  note.  It 
is  that  of  a  North-country  infantryman.  He  said: 
"I  cannot  describe  what  I  have  gone  through,  and 
people  would  not  believe  it  if  I  could.  I  was  shot 
through  the  right  elbow,  but  I  am  now  getting  on 
fine.  I  had  my  waterproof  sheet  shot  away. 
Another  bullet  went  through  my  haversack  and 
stopped  at  a  tin  of  bully  beef  that  I  had  in  it. 
Another  one  struck  a  stone  in  front  of  me,  and  a 
piece  of  the  stone  hit  me  in  the  face,  cutting  my 
nose  and  giving  me  a  black  eye.  The  boys  thought 
it  was  a  bullet  that  hit  me,  but,  thank  God,  it  was 
only  the  stone.  When  I  answered  the  roll  call  I 
did  look  a  sight — one  arm  in  a  sling,  face  covered 
with  blood,  and  my  jacket  all  torn  from  my  back. 

But  I  am  still  alive  and  kicking.   Tell  I  have 

lost  count  of  the  Germans  I  have  killed.  I  have 
helped  to  bury  thousands  of  them.  They  come  on 
like  flocks  of  sheep,  and  we  cannot  miss  them." 
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The  risks  that  some  men  will  run  for  what 
appears  to  others  to  be  a  mere  trifle  was  instanced 
by  a  wounded  artilleryman  whose  battery  was  cut 
off.  In  relating  how  he  and  his  companions 
escaped,  he  said:  uAs  we  cleared  out  there  was  a 
man  of  the  Gloucestershires  who  noticed  that  a 
horse  that  had  been  struck  with  a  shell  was  in 
great  pain  and  was  neighing  piteously  for  water. 
There  was  none  about,  and  with  the  Germans 
rapidly  closing  in,  it  was  as  much  as  any  man's 
life  was  worth  to  stay  another  minute.  The  brave 
chap  knew  that  as  well  as  anyone ;  but  he  wanted 
to  make  that  poor  animal  comfortable  before  he 
cleared  off,  so  he  hunted  around  until  he  found 
water.  We  had  to  clear  out,  and  didn't  know  what 
had  happened  lo  him  until  next  day,  when  we 
re-took  the  position  and  found  the  Gloucester  lad 
and  the  horse  both  dead. 

"  Another  day  two  Highlanders  were  carrying  a 
wounded  comrade,  and  he  dropped  a  stick  of 
chocolate,  a  thing  that  only  soldiers  in  the  field 
under  trying  conditions  know  the  value  of.  He 
kept  fretting  and  worrying  about  it,  poor  chap,  and 
at  last  one  of  his  chums  volunteered  to  go  back  for 
it  to  where  it  had  dropped,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  away.  He  never  came  back.  In  full 
view  of  his  companions  he  was  hit  by  a  bullet  and 
fell  dead.  There  was  another  case  where  a  deeply 
religious  chap  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  lost  his  life 
because  he  stayed  just  long  enough  to  cross  the 
hands  of  a  dead  comrade  and  say  a  prayer  for  his 
departed  soul." 
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So  I  close  my  collection  of  "Deeds  that  will 
Never  Die."  I  have  placed  many  newspapers  and 
correspondents  under  contribution.  The  desire  to 
keep  in  memory  tales  of  heroism  is  my  excuse. 
Later  on  there  will  be  other  stories  of  bravery  to 
give  the  world.  For  the  present  we  take  off  our 
hats  to  the  gallant  lads  at  the  front 
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